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A sHoRT time ago the writer of this, acting 
as a delegate from a Local Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, had occasion to offer, in 
the District or Representative Assembly, a 
resolution. This resolution recited the evils 
consequent on the employment of Chinese 
labor, and suggested remedial measures. In 
the debate that followed, a gentleman lately 
from the East rather demurred to the spirit 
of the resolutions, urging that the Knights 
of Labor were a humanitarian organization. 
The resolutions were adopted almost unani- 
mously, but the fact of an objection having 
been offered in the District Assembly, on the 
grounds stated, suggests a public statement 
of the stand taken by our Society. 

lhe fundamental principle on which our 
organization is based is, that the Almighty 
made air, earth, fire, and water for the use of 
man. Those who use these agencies incur 
an obligation which is best met by a due re- 
zard for the rights of others. We believe it 
to be reasonable ground to take, that, having 

common interest in these great natural 
agencies, no one man has a right to ask or 
expect a fellow-being to work for the mere 

rpose of continuing existence. Under our 
tem of popular government, the man and 
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citizen has a right to expect that he will be 
protected from the greed of the avaricious 
in the hunt for subsistence for his wife and 
family. It does not, therefore, seem absurd 
to hold that the working classes have a right 
to expect that those in authority shall devise 
means by which labor shall be fostered and 
protected. 

From one thing, especially, should the la- 
borer be shielded, and that is from the oper- 
ation of the competitive system. Under the 
working of this industrial curse, the muscle 
of the human being is put up ata kind of an 
auction, in much the same way that the old 
slave was knocked off the block. 

The Knights of Labor Society, as a Na- 
tional Order, cries out against this system, and 
urges organization to curb its exactions. We 
claim the right to a living compensation for 
labor done. 

With Caucasians only to confront on this 
point, we enjoy a reasonably sure prospect 
of eventually gaining a triumph ; but with a 
horde of people in our midst whose educa- 
tion from the cradle unfits them to mingle 
with us as equals in industrial marts, the 
outcome is not so encouraging. The Chi- 
nese in our midst are the natural product of 
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a pagan climate and a despotic soil. ‘Their 
system of government comprehends the patri- 
archal as well as the monarchical form. The 
head of the family has the lives of his char- 
ges in his own hands. The head of the gov- 
ernment has the fate of the family under his 
will. It is no uncommon occurrence for a 
family to be sacrificed for the misdeed of 
some fugitive member. With such a train- 
ing, who cannot see that an attempt to edu- 
cate these people in the principles of govern- 
ment, or to teach them the individual advan- 
tages of trade organization, would be sheer 
absurdity! ‘Their success in driving out of 
the market all white competitors in the sev- 
eral branches of trade, shows the danger to 
the perpetuity of our republican form of gov- 
ernment arising from a consent on our part 
to continue the unequal competition. 

The Chinese are controlled by a central 
authority. The people here live in a sort of 
tribal government, each tribe or company 
having a central point in which absolute au- 
thority is vested. If there is anything out- 
side of mere cant and hypocrisy in our pro- 
fessions of the policy of political equality, 
the existence of such an influence ought to 
cause alarm and indignation. 

Here we have before us the conditions 
against which the whole power of the Knights 
of Labor will be hereafter arrayed. 

The fundamental principle on which a des- 
potism is based, is the absolute right the 
head of the government has to the first fruits 
of the earth, air, and water, and the absolute 
loss to the individual of right, in even the life 
that the Almighty gave. Bred up in acquies- 
cence to such a monstrous policy, the Chi 
nese will not complain if they are allowed to 
exist on the same common plane as the brutes 
that feed about them. Their stolidity, bru- 
tality, subservience, and docility are the result 
of their training. If these qualities are to be 
commended as part of a governmental pol- 
icy, then let us destroy the public press ; de- 
ny free speech; raise up the banner of arbi- 
trary and soulless trade competition; grind 
down the laboring elements under the iron 
heel of want ; inaugurate revolution ; substi- 
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tute the sword for the cross ;—and you will 
have dealt the death blow to liberty, and 
made despotism probable. 

In the foregoing remarks, it is of course 
conceded that much that has been said, has 
been said before on the same subject through 
the columns of the public press; but if it 
can be shown that what has been said has a 
mathematical underpinning, and is capable 
of demonstration, then it will probably be 
granted that truth does not always stop at the 
bottom of her well. 

The Knights of Labor, some time since, 
instituted a searching investigation into the 
iudustrial situation. The Chinese were vis 
ited, and committees were sent scouring in 
every direction on a still hunt after statistics. 

As aresult of the labors of the committees, 
a very exhaustive and yet reliable statement 
was presented and filed. _ From this report, 
the facts hereinafter presented were taken: 

The cost of food for a Chinese laborer is 
about three dollars ($3) per month when he 
is not looking after luxuries. His clothing is 
of the most inexpensive kind, and will out- 
wear his welcome on this coast. The China- 
man has no family to support. It is esti- 
mated that his rent, clothing, and food foots 
up to about $7 per month. He works, when 
he can, in gangs; sleeps his nights through 
in a dismal den where he “ bunks”; eats and 
wears the cheap products of his own land. 

On the contrary, the Caucasian looks up 
a wife as soon as possible. With his earn- 
ings the man provides for his wife and such 
littke ones as he may have. For the accom- 
modation of his family, he has to have a lit- 
tle home, with the little comforts that are in- 
cidental to matrimony. To do all this, and 
to buy clothing, etc., he must spend about 
$50 per month. Nothing less would suf- 
fice. 

Here you have the financial contrast—the 
one eking along on seven dollars, the other 
the disburser of fifty dollars. The first con 
stantly producing, but consuming nothing. 
When it is borne in mind that there are fully 
one hundred and twenty-eight thousand Chi 
namen in this State, it will be at once seen 
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that the loss to the State by this non-consump- 
tionis immense. ‘This places the question 
forward in its proper light. As Knights of 
Labor, we claim that the importation of an 
element of this character for the purpose of 
cheapening or underbidding our native mus- 
cle is an outrage on civilization, Christianity, 
and politicaleconomy. ‘To those who are of 
the opinion that the cheaper you can make 
human labor the better it is for society, any 
further investigation of this subject is a waste 
of time ; but to those who believe that a “‘la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,” and that the 
prosperity of the government is dependent on 
the prosperity of the unit factors of the gov- 
ernment, I beg leave to present a few illustra- 
tions of the gradual growth of the evil. 

In 1870, a few of the wholesale shoe fac- 
tories here took a few Chinamen and taught 
them to make boots and shoes. Up to that 
time, wages averaged about $20 per week for 
skillful and rapid workers. From that time 
until now prices have slowly sunk downward.: 
There are now over six thousand Chinamen 
employed in the boot, shoe, and slipper trade, 
and only twelve hundred whites. The wa- 
ges of the Chinese average from $20 to $30 
per month, while the wages of the white men 
vary from $9 to $13 per week. ‘To show the 
full measure of the absorption, it is only 
necessary to add, that out of the sixty boot 
and shoe factories existing in this city, the 
Chinese own forty-eight. Of the fifty slip- 
per factories, not a single one is owned by 
a white. 

he history of the cigar trade is equally 
}regnant with facts bearing on the question. 
In 1872 the Chinese began to learn to make 
cigars. ‘Today there are about 400 white 
cigar makers in San Francisco, and about 
8, Chinese. Before the recent importa- 
tion of cigar makers from New York, there 
were only 256 white workers in the trade. 


sake of illustration, one class of work is selected 
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There are about 8,000 Chinese and 1,000 
whites employed in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing and underwear.? In this department the 
wages of a Chinaman run from $25 to $28 
per month. In 1872, the rate for a white 
man was $25 per week. ‘Today it is about 
$15 per week. ‘The underwear branch of in- 
dustry in this city may be said to be exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Chinese. There 
are a few white labor factories, but they turn 
out comparatively little work. In the special 
department of skirts and ladies’ linen under- 
garments there are only two white factories. 

The Chinese took hold of this branch sev- 
eral years ago. By their underbidding, the 
white seamstresses were gradually forced by 
a down-sliding scale of prices into other 
branches of employment. 

Today a purchaser can go into a Chinese 
sales-shop, and buy a skirt or other article of 
feminine underwear at a figure so startlingly 
close to the “‘ bottom price” of the raw ma- 
terial, that one would almost think that the 
point of gratuitous employment must have 
been reached. In the manufacture of over- 
alls and woolen over-shirts, we find Mr. M. 
J. Flavin to be the largest white producer on 
the coast. His firm employs about two hun- 
dred white women and girls, and it has been 
able to hold its own only by its superior fa- 
cilities. M. J. Flavin and Levi Strauss are 
the only firms employing white: labor to any 
extent. There are about one thousand white 
employees in this particular line, to about 
twelve thousand Chinese, the great mass of 
whom can be seen at any time in the dens 
on and around |)upont and Jackson streets. 
Inquiry at Mr. Flavin’s establishment elicits 
the information that a girl receives two 
dollars per dozen for the making of woolen 
over-shirts, buttons and _ button-holes not 
counted. Some girls can make a dozena 
day, thus clearing about eight dollars a 

2 Number of Chinese in the 25 princ ipal firms, 6,600 ; 
in underwear, etc,, 2,600, White tailors, 1,000, Wages 


of Chinamen run from $20 to $28 per month. White 
tailors average $15 per week, 
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week. The Chinese work at about the same 
figure. 

It is also estimated that there are about 
g,000 Chinese employed in the laundry 
business ;} 540 vegetable and fruit ped- 
dlars. 

Here are 31,000 Chinese people engaged 
in the various branches of industry.? 

It is not enough to say that this people 
send away over $8,000,000 annually. The 
wrong does not stop here. The work done 
by these Chinamen may as well be done by 
the wand of a magician. According to the 
laws of political economy, society is a fabric 
with web and woof of duties and inter- 
ests. 

The attention of the public, east and west, 
has been more closely drawn to these facts, 
and the various phases of the question have 
been more minutely and critically examined. 
‘The increasing excitement and irritation over 
the whole coast shows that there is a perma- 
nency about the anti-Chinese measures now 
being taken that was not the case before. 
In view of this fact a short review of the rise 
and progress of the storm may not prove 
uninteresting : 

In the fall of the year 1885, a cigar firm on 
Clay Street (Konigsberg, Falk & Mayer) de- 
termined to rid themselves of their Chinese 
hands as soon as possible, and to employ ex- 
clusively white labor. To do this it was neces- 
sary to remove one by one, filling the places 
as soon as it could be done. This movement 
excited the ire of the heads of the company 
to which the factory operatives belong. It 
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must be remembered that the Chinese in 
California are divided off into guilds, and it 
is a rare instance to see people of different 
guilds in the same workshop. 

After discussing the situation, the guild 
leaders came to the conclusion that they 
could afford to force an issue between the 
whites and Chinese. Word was immediately 
sent to the operatives in the factory to stop 
work and leave the factory onastrike. This 
was done to a man, and the public were 
treated to the novel spectacle of a band of 
aliens, unable to speak a word of the language 
of the country they were in, striking because 
they wished to tie the proprietor down to a 
sense of his dependence upon them. 

Messrs. Konigsberg, Falk & Mayer went to 
work with a will, and managed to keep the 
business afloat, waiting for better times, and 
taking advantage of all opportunity to engage 
skillful hands. A short time after the above 
strike the attention of the District Assembly 
of the Knights of Labor was called to the 
matter. A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the various Locals, and if possible 
to bring the question boldly before the peo- 
ple. Several meetings were held in a quiet 
way, and as a result, a mass meeting at 
Union Hall was determined on. Subscrip- 
tions poured in, and all the signs of a health- 
ful excitement showed themselves. 

On the 1st of October the mass meeting 
under the auspices of the Knights of Labor 
was held, and proved a grand success. 
Inside the hall were five thousand to six 
thousand quiet but determined citizens. 
Outside, the street was packed with a dense 
mass of people. It was a time of quiet ex- 
citement. Bands played at frequent inter- 
vals, while the bonfires that blazed from 
various sides threw a sanguinary glare on the 
mass as it surged to and fro. ‘The writer of 
this article was chosen chairman of the meet- 
ing. Colonel Stuart M. Taylor, Naval Officer 
of the Port, and Hon. Horace Davis, ex 
member of Congress from the city, and 
James H. Barry, editor of the “ Star,” gave 
the speeches of the evening. 

The report from this meeting seemed to 
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act electrically on the country. Communi- 
cations began to flow in from all directions, 
asking advice and begging for information. 
ios Gatos, Eureka, Mendocino, Truckee, 
Seattle, and other places, began to talk of the 
advisability of expelling the Chinese from the 
town. 

here was an evident desire on the part 
of the leaders in this undertaking to proceed 
as much as possible under the sanction of 
the law. In several cases, the object was 
accomplished without any undue excitement. 
In no case, I think, was there any undue 
violence or disturbance. 

Since that time, State conventions have 
been called to voice the expressions of the 
people. The feeling is much more intense 
than it has been on other and former occa- 
sions, and there is a very reasonable pros- 
pect that the agitation now in progress will 
not subside until some remedial legislation 
has been effected. 

Che cigar-makers’ battle is somewhat com- 
plicated here by the antagonism between the 
Local and the International Unions. The 
Local organization, which numbers about 
three hundred members, is confined to this 
city. It has adopted a white label for the 
goods manufactured by its members. Each 
society refuses to allow its membership to 
work in the same factory where members of 
the opposing union work. The International 
Union is a society that has membership all 
over the United States. It has nearly four 
hundred in this city now. One advantage 
it enjoys over its local rival is, its perfect or- 
ganization, comprising sick benefits, relief 
donations, ete. Its official mark is a blue 
label, printed in water-colors, so that it can- 
not be soaked off or used again. During 
the past quarter quite a number have arrived 
the East. These people found the 
trade here in a somewhat crude state. The 
Chinese workers had been working along on 
some imaginary scale of prices. It imme- 
diately occurred to them that here was a 
chance to open up the question of remuner- 
ation. Meetings were held, and the follow- 
ing Bill of Prices was settled upon: 


from 
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GIVEN NOW. 

Seed scrap (434 inches long). $8 per M. from $ 5 00 

Stripped seed Filler, 43g in..$9 “ “5 50 
Mixed and Havana Filler, 434 

: $10 “ 


$io * 7 00 

4% in. Hand work — si 13 00 
$14, or $16, $17, according to length. 

Paid to firms per week for same work, $9, $10, $12. 


9 00 


These prices, it is alleged, are not so lib- 
eral as the New York prices. 

I have stated at the opening of this paper 
that a question was raised, as to the right of 
the Order on this Coast to start a crusade 
against a race. Without allowing any doubt 
to rest on my own mind in relation to the 
matter, but wishing to be armed in the event 
of any future objection, I wrote to the Gen- 
eral Master Workman of the Order. In 
course of time came the following communi- 
cation : 

** SCRANTON, Pa., Jan. 21, 1886, 
** DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

** Your communication asking for my opinion as to 
the drift of sentiment in the General Body on the Chi- 
nese question is at hand. I am sorry that my time 
has been so taken up that I could not write you more 
fully and specifically. Let me say in brief, that the 
General Board is heart and soul with you in your 
struggle, and will do all in its power to assist you, 
As for my own individual opinion, I enclose an ex- 
tract of my report to the General Assembly ; a pe- 
rusal of that extract will not leave you in doubt as to 
my sentiments on the subject. Yours, 

T. V. PoWbDERLY, Gen. Master Workman. 


The extract referred to is as follows: 


“*“THE CHINESE EVIL. 


** The law which was passed by Congress and ap- 
proved on the sixth day of May, 1882, was intended 
as a check to the importation of Chinese into the 
United States and the Territories. The violations of 
law were so numerous and glaring, that Senators and 
Representatives from the Pacific coast brought the 
matter before Congress at its last session, and de- 
manded further legislation on the subject. Nine- 
tenths of the people on the Pacific coast, and of the 
whole country, in fact, are opposed to the importa- 
tion of the Chinese under any conditions whatever. It 
is not necessary for me to speak of the numerous rea- 
sons given for the opposition to this particular race— 
their habits, religion, customs, and practices have all 
been made the theme of newspaper comment and 
report for several years. Congress has been appealed 
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to, but the necessity for speedy action was not ap- 
parent to that body—a false delicacy about offending 
a foreign power has caused much suffering among 
our own people. 

“The question of regulating the importation of 
Chinese, and the proper guidance of those already 
here, has been before the country so long that it no 
longer rests with the people of the Pacific coast, nor 
with the pe ple of the Territories; the whole people 
must act through their representatives, and put a 
stop to the further importation of the Chinese un- 
der any and all circumstances, for any purpose what- 
ever, and for all time to come. 

‘““The recent assault upon the Chinese at Rock 
Springs is but the outcome of the feeling caused by 
the indifference of our law-makers to the just demands 
of the people for relief. No man can applaud the 
act by which these poor people were deprived of their 
lives and homes. They were not to blame. They 
were but the instruments in the hands of men who 
sought to degrade American free labor. Had those 
the attack Chinese at Rock 
Springs but singled out the men who smuggled them 


who made upon the 
into the country, and offered them up as a sacrifice 
to their own greed, I would have had no tears to 
shed. But even then the evil would not be checked ; 
the taking of the lives of the Chinese or those who 
import them, will not effectually prevent others from 
pursuing the same course in the future. 

**1 am pleased to state that no blame can be at- 
tached to organized labor for the outrage perpetrated 
at Rock Springs. If the voice of the men who are 
associated together for the purpose of educating and 
elevating the laboring people had been listened to 
some years ago, the historian would not be called 
upon to chronicle the fact that the men of Wyoming 
lost all respect for a law that was first broken by the 
power that created it: for if our Congress had fix ed 
a just penalty for infractions of the law; if Congress 
had not winked at violations of the statute, and re- 
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fused to listen to the plaint of those who suffered 
because the laws were outraged, the men at Rock 
Springs would not have taken the law in their own 
hands as they did. But they only destroyed the in- 
strument ; the hand and brain by which it was guided 
still remains ; and nothing short of the enactment of 
just laws and a full and impartial enforcement of th: 
same, will prevent other and far more terrible scenes 
of bloodshed and destruction than the one to which 
I have alluded. I believe that I am justified in say- 
ing that if the voice of free, dignitied labor is not 
listened to, and that speedily, the hand of outraged, 
insulted labor will be raised not only against the in- 
strument itself, but against the hand that guides it 
as well. 

**The men of the West must not be allowed to 
fight the battle single-handed and alone. The evil 
they complain of is no longer confined to one section 
of this country. It is spreading, and its influences 
are being felt in all of our industrial centers; and if 
a desire to assist our brothers in a righteous cause is 
not sufficient to animate us and spur us to action, 
then self-interest will soon prompt us to bestir our- 
selves. The entire Order must act as one man in 
this movement.” 


It will thus be seen that the Order of the 
Knights of Labor, as a whole, are opposed 
to the bonded competitive system as person- 
ified by the Chinese serf. Influencing largely 
the legislative action of the States of Penn- 
svlvania, New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Michigan, Kansas, and Colorado, and num- 
bering nearly a quarter of a million, the ef- 
fect of a firm stand on this vital question by 
such an organization, of the people and 
among the people, cannot be otherwise than 
for lasting good. 


WW. IW. Stone. 


A PROPHECY PARTLY VERIFIED. 


As aresult of the gubernatorial message 
of 1854, the State Senate appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of Senators Ralston, Frey, 
Soulé, Estell, and Warner, to investigate the 
“ Chinese evil.” An exhaustive investigation 
was had ; and read in the light of latter days 
the report of that committee proves the far- 
seeing judgment of those who made it. The 
report declared : 


‘** The Chinese are destructive to the best interests 
of the State, and dangerous to its peace. They come, 
not as freemen, but as serfs and hirelings of a master. 
It needs no Solomon to predict the result: disputes 
will take place, and blood will flow, to be followed 
by the expulsion of a population who will be driven 
from the State by violence instead of law.” 


Already this fearful prophecy has been 
partly fulfilled. In the mining troubles of 
Shasta, the first libation of blood reddened 
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the path of the coming conflict ; and the riot 
of 1871 was the next and greatest horror that 

k place to prove the truth of the senator- 
ial prophecy of 1852. 

lor some time prior to the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1871, the Chinese quarter of Los Ange- 
les had been in a state of agitation, growing 
out of a dispute concerning the ownership 
and possession of a Chinese woman. “ Chi- 
natown ” was then, as now, divided between 
distinct clans. One of those clans claimed 
the woman, Quangk Cow, by name. A ri- 
val clan disputed the claim, and spirited 
(Juangk away to Santa Barbara. ‘The first 
claimant, however, utilized the machinery of 
the courts, and the county of Los Angeles 
was put to the expense of bringing the wo- 
man back to answer a buncombe charge of 
larceny. Upon her arrival, Quangk Cow was 
immediately bailed out, and fell into the 
hands of her original masters. ‘This result 
created intense excitement among the Celes- 
tials, and a carriage containing the leader of 
the successful faction and the disputed wo- 
man was surrounded and fired upon in broad 
daylight and in the heart of Los Angeles, by 
a band of infuriated highbinders. 

The clan so cruelly nonplussed by the 
machinery of “ Mellica man’s law,” contained 
a born diplomat—a kind of guttersnipe Tal- 
leyrand—whose name was Hing Ho. To 
Hing a brilliant idea occurred. If the Mon- 
tagues might move the machinery of the 
court, why may not the Capulets invoke the 
prestige of the church? Hing Ho resolved 
to woo and wed Quangk Cow. (uangk was 
willing, and the twain succeeded in meeting 
in the presence of a parson, where—backed 
by all the powers of Church and State—the 
disputed woman was transferred to the keep- 
ing of Hing, and thereby to the clan so re- 
cently overreached by the managers of the 
larceny scheme. 

Wedded “‘allee same Mellica gal,” Quangk 
Cow was firmly anchored in the clan of Hing 
Ho—and Chinatown prepared for war— 
bitter war—unending war. One side of a 
narrow street (Nigger Alley), flanked by low 
adobe houses, was seized and barricaded by 
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those who originally claimed Quangk, while 
the other was fortified by the friends of Hing. 
Thus divided, the Celestial inhabitants of Los 
Angeles spent several days scowling and chat- 
tering like infuriated monkeys; as yet, how- 
ever, no blood was shed. 

In the meantime, the case was referred to 
some tribunal in San Francisco, by which 
Hing Hv was condemned to death. ‘To ex- 
ecute the sentence, two cut-throats were des- 
patched by steamer to Los Angeles, where 
they arrived on the morning of October 26th, 
Hing had been apprised by telegraph of his 
sentence, and of the coming of his execu- 
tioners. So accurately had they been de- 
scribed by the ’Frisco friends of Hing, that 
the latter pointed them out just as they 
stepped from the San Pedro train, and they 
were arrested on warrants previously sworn 
to by the condemned man. ‘he two would 
be executioners were immediately brought 
before a justice, and held in $5,000 bail each. 
The bail was instantly furnished, and the 
agents of the death court were escorted in 
triumph to Chinatown. 

The liberated assassins were lionized by 
their Los Angeles adherents. ‘Their appear- 
ance in the Mongolian quarter was heralded 
abroad by the pounding of gongs and the 
crackling of crackers, accompanied by a pan- 
demonium of guttural yells. The ’Frisco 
fighters were the heroes of the hour. They 
took immediate charge of the fighting force 
of their clan, and hostilities began. 

For two days that portion of the city 
cursed by the presence of the Mongols was 
in a state of war. Every house was barri- 
caded, and the crack of revolvers and the 
bursting of bombs reverberating throughout 
the city, kept the people in a constant state 
of anxious excitement. Crowds gathered at 
the intersection of Commercial and Los An- 
geles Streets, and some of the most daring 
ventured as near the Mongol quarter as 
Carillo’s or Caswell’s corner ; but they were 
quickly dispersed by a shower of bullets from 
the pistols of the Mongolian shooters. 

Business and travel in and about the Chi- 
nese quarter being wholly suspended, the 
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authorities resolved to quell the disorder. To 
this end the police made a raid upon the 
fighters late on the afternoon of October 
28th. This show of authority had a singu- 
lar effect upon the Chinese. The storm of 
internecine fury instantly lulled. Upon all 
sides a peculiar cry went up; the fighters, as 
one man, united in opposing the police ; 
and, taken wholly by surprise, the “ peelers ” 
were routed in a moment. 

The town was now thoroughly moved. A 
feeling of deep alarm, not unmixed with fear, 
spread abroad. Places of business and resi- 
dences adjacent to the scene of war were 
closed and abandoned, and an immense con- 
course of anxious spectators collected at the 
intersections of Main and Aliso, and of Com- 
mercial and Los Angeles Streets. 

The police prepared for another charge, 
and were joined by a few citizens, among 
whom was “ Bob” Thompson, a well-known 
and very popular character. The second 
charge was better calculated and more de- 
termined than the first, but was met as be- 
fore ; the police were again routed, leaving 
behind them officer Bilderrain, desperately 
wounded, a Spanish boy shot in the foot, 
and citizen Thompson writhing in the ago- 
nies of death. <A third charge resulted only 
in bearing off the wounded. The boy and 
officer Bilderrain were taken to their homes, 
while Thompson was borne to a drugstore 
on Main Street. It was now between six 
and seven o'clock in the evening, and a vast 
multitude were assembled in front of this 
store. 

About eight o’clock the death of Thomp- 
son was announced. The announcement 
was received in sullen silence, but in a mo- 
ment the crowd melted away,and Main Street 
was deserted. In another moment, armed 
men were seen hastening, singly and in clus- 
ters, from every street and avenue, all heading 
toward Chinatown. The whole city seemed 
moved by one grim and tacit purpose—men 
streamed down from the hills and swarmed 
from the suburbs, while “Sonora” poured 
forth a horde of swarthy avengers. Business 
men closed their shops and joined the gath- 
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ering clans, and in less than fifteen minutes 
after the announcement of “ Bob” Thomp- 
son’s death, the cracking of rifles, the roar 
of shotguns, and the rattle of small arms, 
proclaimed the investment of Chinatown. 

About nine o’clock the first Chinese was 
captured. He was armed with a hatchet, 
and was taken while attempting to break 
through the cordon of whites that surrounded 
the Chinese quarter. Adozen hands clutched 
him, and a hundred throats hoarsely shout- 
ed: “ A rope! To the hill! To the hill!” 

A man, then and now of standing and in- 
fluence, dashed into a neighboring store, and 
presently emerged, shaking aloft the first 
rope—a smooth, kinky, bran new coil. 

As the maddened men surged up the hill 
(Temple Street), the little ill-favored prisoner 
—borne bodily along—was stabbed in the 
back and side, and was dead as a doorstep 
before General Baldwin’s corral was reached, 
to the gate-beam of which the dead man 
was hanged. While the rope was being fas- 
tened to the neck of the corpse, two burly 
human beasts held it erect, while an Irish 
shoemaker known as “ Crazy Johnson ” stood 
guard, revolver in hand. Johnson is now a 
prominent leader of the San Bernardino Ho- 
liness Band. 

By this time Chinatown, wholly surround- 
ed, was in a state of siege. Mounted men 
came galloping from the country—the va- 
quero was in his glory, and the cry was: 
“ Carajo la Chino!” 

Among the Spaniards whose boldness and 
vigor attracted attention that night was Vas- 
quez, afterwards famous as a bandit, and 
Jesus Martinez, his chum and relative. Chief 
among the Americans, plying a Henry rifle 
until excessive labor clogged its mechanism, 
the writer observed a certain high official ; 
and in the van of the fight, one of the city 
fathers—a member of the City Council, and 
a Wells-Fargo official—valiantly struck out 
from the shoulder. A young Israelite, heavy- 
framed and coarse-featured, and a German 
known as “Dutch Charley,” were promi- 
nently active and cruel. ‘Crazy Johnson” 


seemed to represent all Ireland; while 
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Jacques, a Frenchman, shirtless and hatless, 
and armed with a cleaver, reveled in the 
memory of the Pont Neuf and the Sans Cu- 
Jacques was the fire-fiend of the 

time and again Chinatown was 
ablaze—and Jacques with his cleaver was al- 
ways found pictured in the glare. 

After the assault became general, the Chi- 
nese never returned shot or blow; but se- 
curely barricading every avenue of approach, 
each like a badger retired to his den, and in 
sullen silence awaited his fate. But few at- 
tempted to escape, and all who made the at- 
tempt fell, riddled with bullets. Not far 
from eleven o’clock the Main Street side of 
Chinatown fell into the hands of the besie- 
gers, and led by Jesus Martinez the assailants 
scaled the low adobe walls, and mounted to 
the asphaltum roof. This achievement was 
hailed with deafening cheers by the crowd 
below. 

rhe condition of the Chinese had now 
become wretched indeed. The “ Quarters,” 
it will be remembered, were an old Spanish 
hacienda one story high, with an open court- 
yard in the center. Martinez and his com- 
panions, armed with axes as well as firearms, 
cut holes in the asphaltum roof, through 
which the cowering creatures below were 
shot in their hiding places, or hunted from 
room to room out into the open court-yard, 
where death from the bullets of those on the 
roof was certain. Within or without, death 
was inevitable. The alternative was terrible. 
As each separate wretch, goaded from his cov- 
ert, sought in his despair the open space, a 
volley from the roof brought him down; a 
chorus of yells telegraphed that fact to the 
surrounding mob, and the yells were an- 
swered by a hoarse roar of savage satisfaction. 

A simultaneous rush from Los Angeles 
Street forced the doors upon that side, and 
the work of real diabolism began. Men were 
dragged forth, many of them mortally wound- 
ed, and hurled headlong from a raised side- 
walk to the ground. To the necks of some 
of the most helpless the mob fastened ropes, 
and with a whoop and a hurrah rushed down 
los Angeles Street to the hanging place, 
dragging some writhing wretch prone upon 
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the ground. More of the doomed and bleed- 
ing miserables were jerked along by as many 
eager hands as could lay hold of clothing 
and queue, cuffed and cursed in the mean- 
time by the infuriated multitude. A boy 
was thus led to the place of slaughter. The 
little fellow was not above twelve years of 
age. He had been but a month in the coun- 
try, and knew not a word of English. He 
seemed paralyzed by fear—his eyes were fixed 
and staring, and his face blue-blanched and 
idiotic. He was hanged. 

Close behind the boy followed the Chinese 
doctor ; a man of extreme age, well known, 
and reputed wealthy. The doctor begged 
piteously for his life, pleading in English and 
in Spanish ; but he might as well have plead- 
ed with wolves. At last he attempted to 
bribe those who were hurrying him to his 
death. He offered $1,000—$2,000—$}3,000 
—$5,00o—$10,000o—$15,000! But to no 
purpose. He was hanged—and his $15,000 
was spirited away none the less. At his death 
the old man wore a valuable diamond ring 
upon his left index finger, but when his corpse 
was cul down it was found that the left index 
finger had been wrenched from its socket, 
and finger and ring were gone. 

One very tall Chinaman, while being 
hustled to the place of execution, endeavored 
from time to time to strike aside the hands 
that clutched him, accompanying his efforts 
with spasmodic ejaculations, such as: “ All 
light, me go, me no flaid!” When this man 
was brought to Goler’s (a blacksmith and 
wagon-maker’s shop, the awning of which 
served as a gallows), the mob were in a state 
of frenzy over the famine of rope. ‘“‘ Rope, 
more rope!” was hoarsely howled upon all 
sides, and—let humanity blush—a woman, 
a married one, and a mother, rushed to ap- 
pease the human tigers with her clothes’ line. 
This woman kept a boarding house on Los 
Angeles Street, directly opposite Goler’s shop. 
Goler’s awning being filled with pendant 
dead, a large wagon of prairie schooner kind 
was made to serve as a gallows-tree. With 
the clothes’ line the tall Chinaman was swung 
from the driver’s seat of the prairie schooner. 
The man being very tall, he could not be 
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swung wholly clear; his toes still lightly 
touched the ground. Among oaths and de- 
risive cries of “ Rise ’em, Riley !” desperate 
efforts were made to swing the man clear of 
the ground, but to no purpose. The act of 
sickening brutality by which —the writer 
being witness—the victim’s death was, in the 
fury of the moment, compassed, is not fit for 
these pages. The murderer, “ Dutch Char- 
ley,” a tinsmith by trade, was afterward sent 
to San Quentin from San Bernardino coun- 
ty for the murder.of a squaw. 

Charley’s act was the crowning horror of 
that horrible night. It revolted even the 
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baser brutes who had urged him to its com- 
mission. Brutality had sickened itself. The 
babel of passion was hushed and abashed, 
and in sullen silence the mob fell to pieces 
and slunk away in the night, like a gorged 
and tired beast. 

It was midnight, and a body of men ap- 
pointed by the sheriff cut down the dead 
twenty-three in number. Nearly all had 
been dragged through the streets at the end 
of a rope, and all were found shot and 
stabbed as well as hanged. Such was the 
first completed act of the drama prophesied 
by the Senate of 1854. 

P. S. Dorney. 


THE TACOMA METHOD. 


THERE is no element of novelty about 
“The Tacoma method” except its application 
to the Chinese, for it has been the practice 
of communities, as far back as history ex- 
tends, to expel intruders or exile obnoxious 
members. 

The particular appellation which here de 
notes the crystallizing of the anti-Mongolian 
theories, and stands for the object and means 
of the removal of the little yellow man, will 
go far to immortalize the pleasant city at the 
head of Puget Sound. Although Tacoma 
was not the first locality on the Pacific Coast 
to bring agitation to the point of banishing 
them, it decidedly answered the question 
regarding the Chinese, as did the people of 
New York in regard to the Tweed ring. 
“What,” asked the great expounder of pub- 
lic plunder, “ are you going to do about it ?” 
when brought face to face with the public 
reprobation of his iniquities; and, ‘“ What 
are you going to do about it,” was asked of 
Tacoma’s Committee of Fifteen, “in case 
these men do not leave on November rst, 
1885, as you have directed ?” 

“We shail see.” 

When the edict went forth, in October, 
that an exodus should be made in thirty days, 
there were about eight hundred Chinese in 
the city. ‘They were engaged in trading, gar- 


dening, manufacturing shoes and garments, 
mill and household work, and the various 
branches of menial labor. There were prob- 
ably about six hundred white men and wo- 
men unemployed and suffering ; but it must 
be remembered that the average white man 
is equal to at least fifty per cent. more accom- 
plishment than a coolie. It is only in the 
occupations which we consider the peculiar 
province of women, that the Chinaman can 
hold his own; but his manner of washing, 
cooking, and doing general housework will 
hardly bear comparison, in the matters of 
taste and neatness, with cur own. So thor- 
oughly had John acquired a foothold in Ta- 
coma, that efforts were being put forth to dis- 
courage white acquisitions to the population, 
and the commercial and industrial conditions 
were becoming antagonistic to white occu- 
pation. ‘The story of Singapore was about 
to be told of Tacoma, and the fate of the un- 
fortunate Phillippine Isles awaited it. These 
facts were more noticeable in a city of 8,000 
inhabitants, one-tenth Chinese, than they 
would have been among 300,000 people, one- 
fifth Chinese; and at least nine-tenths of 
the white residents sympathized entirely with 
the movement to make it a white man’s 
town of peace and plenty. 

It is below the mark to calculate the ship- 
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ment of money from Tacoma to China at 
five dollars per week per head of the Mon- 
‘olian population. Of that amount, about 
two dollars per head returned in the form of 
the distinctive clothes and food of the Chi- 
nese, and the remaining $2,400 or $2,500 a 
week stayed in China, as lost to our trade 
and industries as though thrown into the 
wean. The effect of such a constant drain 
on the financial blood which should have 
been left to course through the commercial 
arteries of a rising city, may easily be con- 
jectured. Stagnation and distress were its 
instantaneous and constant accompaniments. 
In the months of December and January, a 
year ago, there were sixty-seven families al- 
most wholly supported from the city treasu- 
ry, while the authorities of the county had 
their hands full to meet the demands of char- 
ity on the public funds. During December 
and January last, only two applications for 
relief were made upon the city officials. 

The outlook, on October rst last, was not 
a pleasant one. ‘The Chinese had established 
themselves in barracks, their usual practice, 
which fairly teemed with blue blouses ; and 
existed, as is their wont, upon a regimen 
and with surroundings absolutely impossible 
to the white man. Nowhere in the purlieus 
of London or Paris do human beings support 
lite under the conditions these people im- 
posed upon themselves in a pleasant little 
city, with all out-doors for expansion and el- 
bow-room. They were a menace to public 
health and safety, with their habits, vices, 
and diseases, and the ever-present probabil- 
ity of a conflagration breaking out in their 
tinder-box rookeries. hardly 
amenable to the laws, as they had codes, 
courts, and executioners of their own to deal 
with race disputes ; while, in judicial con- 
troversy with an American, the needed wit- 
ness, who would swear with cheerful effron- 
tery to the most mendacious statement, was 
always to be found. They formed a colony 
of leeches. They kept white men and wo- 
men out of work, and threatened financial 
disaster. They were shrewd and indefatiga- 
ble petty thieves, hardly ever rising to the 
dignity of audacious crimes, but constituting 
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a class capable of furnishing the utmost an- 
noyance to a small town with inadequate 


police protection. 

This, surely, formed sufficient provocation 
for the promotion of an exodus, the magni- 
tude and difficulties of which were early rec- 
ognized. ‘There was no form of statute law 
to which recourse could be had. What there 
was of law (the Burlingame Treaty and the 
Restriction Act) seemed to justify the inflic- 
tion ; for, though it was commonly conceded 
that more than half the Chinese in Tacoma 
had come from British Columbia in violation 
of Federal decrees, yet the fact of their pres- 
ence was prima facie evidence that they were 
there in accordance with stipulations. An 
appeal to the higher law of self-preservation 
was determined upon, and the Chinese were 
asked to “go.” 

The response was gratifying. In less than 
two weeks more than half disappeared ; in 
less than thirty days Chinatown wore such a 
deserted appearance, that it was thought not 
more than sixty or eighty of the denizens re- 
mained and these were unmolested in the em- 
ployment of settling up their affairs. Wher- 
ever an occupant owned the building, money 
was raised among the citizens for its purchase, 
and white debtors were compelled to pay 
their Mongolian creditors ; so that, in purse 
and person, not the slightest imaginable in- 
jury was wrought, and the only inconvenience 
imposed was the change of domicile—no 
more a matter of sentiment or regret to a 
Chinaman than to a horse. Men who have 
reached the apex of possible civilization, who 
have no homes, no wives, no children, no ten- 
der associations or ties of life beyond the in- 
stinct of living, do not suffer disruption of the 
heart-strings when moved from Cathay to 
San Francisco, or from Tacoma to Portland. 

This we claim to be a distinctive feature of 
the ‘Tacoma method, namely, the recognition 
and protection of all human rights that could, 
by any course of justice, be demanded for 
any class of men, in its natural and neces- 
sary removal from a community where it had 
ceased to be useful and had become danger- 
ous, or let us say, only inconvenient. 

When Tuesday, November 3d, peeped 
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over the Cascade Mountains, it found sev- 
eral energetic and determined citizens al- 
ready afoot ; for this was the day set for the 
final exodus of the Chinese, and the plans 
for its successful promotion had been laid 
by some few of the shrewdest and most de- 
termined of the leaders, who, however, 
thought that less than four-score heathen de- 
manded their attention. Fifteen men _ pro- 
ceeded to the first shelter, and rapped on 
the barricaded door, but no response was 
vouchsafed ; and, while a consultation was 
being held on the means to bring about a 
parley, the steam whistles of the factories 
and the fire alarm bells sounded a tocsin, to 
which over five hundred citizens responded 
as if by magic. Of these, at least one hun- 
dred were deputy sheriffs or deputy mar- 
shals, and, very presently, the city mayor and 
marshal and the county sheriff mingled with 
them. This, too, forms part and parcel of 
the Tacoma method. ‘The crowd was nota 
riotous gathering ; it included a large pro- 
portion of peace officers ; it was bent on no 
lawless purpose ; no weapons were displayed, 
no threats made, no violence attempted. A 
young Chinaman who had cut off his queue 
and was studying English, was made the in- 
terpreter of the wishes of the citizens. He 
was instructed to tell his people that they 
would suffer no harm; and upon receiving 
this assurance the bars fell, the bolts were 
drawn, and door after door was opened. 
Confidence was easily established, and the 
committee had no further difficulty in ob- 
taining admission to the buildings not yet 
deserted. But instead of less than a hun- 
dred, nearly three hundred Chinese were 
found in hiding. ‘They were collected at 
a central point ; so much of their wares as 
could not be carried by hand was trans- 
ported in wagons, and shortly after noon a 
procession of the exodusters, guards, vehi- 
cles, and citizens on foot, wended its way 
over the southern hill, and the Chinese had 
gone from ‘Tacoma, 

The peace officers of the city and county 
were in attendance the whole day, and, by 
the utmost wresting of the law in opposition 
to the wishes of the citizens, could find no 
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action upon which to base interference, or 
interpose their authority. Had force been 
used to enter a building and remove an oc- 
cupant, the sheriff and mayor would both 
have championed order; but there was no 
need of such vanity on that day. The Chi- 
namen were notified in October to leave by 
November rst. No alternative whatever was 
presented, nor was any required. ‘The in- 
truders found themselves unwelcome, and, 
as was the case after the recent Convention 
in Portland, Oregon, hardly waited the pub- 
lication of the resolutions to begin their exit. 
Once gone, the question is settled. 

The United States government procured 
the indictment of twenty seven citizens of 
Tacoma for the crimes of conspiracy for the 
purpose of depriving a certain class of per. 
sons of the equal protection of the laws, and 
conspiracy for the purpose of preventing and 
hindering the constituted authorities of Wash- 
ington Territory from giving and securing to 
all persons in said Territory the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, under section 5519 of 
the United States Revised Statutes ; and for 
the crime of insurrection against the laws of 
the United States, under section 5334, and 
‘for other crimes.” The chief of these of- 
fenses is comprehended in what is known as 
the “ Ku-Klux” act, which was intended to 
protect from imposition the Southern freed- 
men under the XIVth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and which 
did not contemplate, nearly or remotely, the 
possibility of saddling the unsavory Mongo- 
lian on the States of the Union. The pro- 
curing of these indictments was at the in- 
stance of men whose interests are not iden- 
tified with those of the people at large, chiefly 
contractors, manufacturing corporations, and 
speculative landholders, and they are of nearly 
the same tenor as those under which fifteen 
citizens were tried at Seattle and triumphant- 
ly acquitted. At that trial, extraordinary 
efforts were put forth to secure a conviction, 
and failed, although public sentiment was 
not so crystallized and unanimous as at Ta- 
coma. Nor was the exodus movement in 
Seattle a success, partly owing to the fact 
that it is the elder city, and within the mu- 
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nicipal limits much real estate is owned by 
Chinese, which vested rights were taken ad- 
vantage of by pro-Chinese, and financially 
influenced men to stimulate dissension where 
unanimity is one of the most necessary con- 
ditions. ‘The consequence has been loss of 
life in the streets of the “ Queen City,” with- 
out permanently staying the exodus thence, 
and the planting of a rancor that will be felt 
for many a day. 

In the latter part of November twenty 
Chinamen were found on the water-front of 
lacoma, and, upon questioning them, it was 
ascertained that they were there in probable 
violation of the Restriction Act, and they were 
held until the United States Marshal arrived 
to take them into custody. Had there been 
three hundred, or even three score, of their 
fellows resident in Tacoma, these new-com- 
ers would have been immediately absorbed, 
beyond possibility of recovery, and the un- 
authorized population of the territory been 
augmented by just so many. As it was, 
their detection and detention were certain- 


ties. After a short seclusion on McNeil’s 


Island, the location of the territorial peniten- 
tiary, the prisoners were taken before the 
United States Judge at Seattle, and by him 
committed to the Marshal, to be escorted to 
the boundary line of British Columbia, and 


forced into that country. The trip and its 
achievement are described by the august 
functionary: 

“Oh, yes, we saw them safe into the land 
of the Britishers. The steamer on which 
we had the Chinamen extended her trip to 
Semiahmoo to accommodate us. Semiahmoo 
is only a few miles from the imaginary line 
dividing the United States from Canada. At 
that point we got enough provisions to last 
the Chinamen a day or two, and placing 
them in a large row boat, pulled across the 
hay. The beach was so flat that we could 
not get within two hundred yards of the 
hore. All hands took off their shoes (charm- 
ing Hibernicism), and waded to the sand. 
We then took up our line of march for about 
two miles. On reaching the boundary line, 
we showed the Chinamen the road to New 
\\ estminster, gave them provisions, told them 
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to go, and never come back. We arrived at 
Semiahmoo at 5:30 in the morning, so you 
see the Chinese got a good early start for 
their journey. The United States Customs 
officer at Semiahmoo explained to the Chi- 
namen that they must not come back to 
this side, or the next time they would lose 
their queues. The Chinese seemed glad to 
get out of custody, and the last we saw of 
them they were going down the road toward 
New Westminster, on a dog-trot, chattering 
like a lot of parrots.” 

Here the Federal authorities followed the 
line marked out by the Committee of Fif- 
teen and the citizens of Tacoma, except, first, 
those who made exodus from Tacoma were 
not restrained of their liberty for one mo- 
ment ; second, they were not subject to great 
personal inconvenience; third, they were not 
sent into a foreign country; fourth, no threats 
of violence were made, or dire reprisal, in 
case of return. Those who went from Ta- 
coma were kindly treated; warmed while 
waiting for the train by roaring wood fires ; 
plentifully fed, and snugly sheltered. Those 
deported to Canada were here in defiance 
of the Restriction Act ; so were many if not 
most of those who were requested to remove 
from Tacoma; and the difference is small in 
the defiance of a principle, whether it is the 
general motion of a community, or whether 
it emanates from the ermine. _ The Restric- 
tion Act does not comport altogether with 
the provisions of the Burlingame Treaty, for 
it is a law discriminating against the subjects 
of the Emperor of China, and is not applied 
to “the citizens of the most favored na- 
tions.” These twenty Celestials came down 
from Canada, not across the sea, and had 
they been of any other blood or breed of 
mankind, would not have been molested; 
although twenty assisted emigrants, known 
convicts, or miserably poor of any European 
country would undoubtedly be refused land- 
ing at an Atlantic seaport The Canadians 
have a law imposing fifty dollars each, ‘‘ head- 
tax,” on all Chinese entering the Dominion, 
under any circumstances of trade or travel, 
regardless of their having been there before. 
Return certificates do not afford the disci- 
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ples of Con-fut tse an opportunity of exer- 
cising their dexterity in forgery. The Sec- 
retary of State at Washington construed that 
law to cover only arrivals at sea prior to Jan- 
uary ist, and gave instructions which result- 
ed in the order from the bench and the sub- 
sequent action of the United States Marshal. 

The case, then, is resolved into this: ‘*The 
Tacoma method,” in the abstract, is an ap- 
plication of the principle that all of the rights 
of the people cannot be conditioned or de- 
fined in the statute books, with specifications 
of encroachments or traversements ; and that 
remedies and resorts must be left, in some 
degree, to be indicated by emergencies. Ev- 
ery government on the face of the earth rec- 
ognizes this principle, and to all communities 
of the governed it is a vital one. It may be 
objected that, under it, the murders of Chris- 
tian ministers in heathen lands are more to 
be regretted than reprehended: or that the 
hanging of Mary Dyer, on Boston Common, 
or the whipping of Rev'd Obadiah Holmes, 
in Salem, was justifiable. From the stand- 
point of Christian tenderness, brotherly love, 
and religious sentiment, such occurrences 
seem monstrous; but in social economics, 
where hard facts, and not necessarily of the 
Gradgrind order either, are alone to be dealt 
with, the peace, contentment, welfare, and 
opportunities of the majority, and the claims 
of corporative orders of civilization, obtain. 
Under that ruling, mawkishness and cant are 
excluded. 

In the organic act of the State of Oregon, 
there is a provision (Section xv.) that, after 
A. D. 1857, no Chinaman shall own or pos- 
sess any real estate or mines, or independ- 
ently engage in mining there; and it is simply 
a recognition of the fact that the race is an 
undesirable element, and should not be al- 
lowed to obtain a foothold on our soil ; for 
that it is which really fixes a man, as the 
earth about the roots of a tree, to one spot. 
The Chinamen are to be regarded merely as 
nomads, and to be constitutionally continued 
a transitory race. No such distinction, un- 
fortunately, exists in Washington Territory, 
and the agitation so near fruition in Seattle 
has borne only sorrow. 
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Tacoma is to be congratulated on the ad- 
vantages it possessed in dealing with the 
Chinese question ; and all derogatory reports 
to the contrary, escaped even the appearance 
of riot or violence. The conditions prece 
dent were general determination, unanimity, 
firmness, and judicious counsels and leader- 
ship. Above all, the keeping of counsel and 


promptness of action commended themselves 


by their prominence. It was only because 
of the active participation of the sober, in 
telligent, and respectable citizens, whose 
motives could not be questioned or integrity 
impeached, that a speedy and _ peaceful 
result was reached. The few interested 
men who would have espoused the cause 
of the Mongolians, were overwhelmed and 
awed when they saw the class and character 
of those arrayed against them. 

It is now a little more than three months 
since the coolies left ‘Tacoma, and the desir 
ability of their absence is demonstrated. 
The late Christmas without Chinese was a 
veritable fete day, and the merchants unite 
in declaring that they have not had such a 
generous and substantial holiday trade for 
many years. What can be more natural? 
The $2500 a week, buried in China, had 
been retained in home circulation for about 
eight weeks,—a neat little difference, in fa- 
vor of the city, of $20,000. Only the year 
before, every fourth citizen carried a sub- 
scription paper; a widow with children, a 
father out of work and a motherless brood 
about him, starving men and women who 
needed transportation to homes of kindred 
or to places where situations could be had— 
all these appealed to the self-denial of the 
charitably inclined. ‘This year, not an elee- 
mosynary scheme was set on foot. To us 
and our race, Christmastide means giving. 
It opens the purse ; it blesses every mite, 
yes, even every smile bestowed on the young, 
the old, the poor, the helpless, the halt, the 
lame, and the blind, for whose miseries the 
heart of the Master bled. Who ever heard 
of the Chinese being thus warmed by the 
fires of love and charity? Like the horse- 
leech’s daughter, they cry “give” and are 
never satisfied. 
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\l| that the Tacoma method has of an- 
tagonism is a determination to rid the com- 
munity of a public curse, chiefly Chinese. 
All that it implies is such a full and positive 
exhibition of general purpose, that denial will 
be immediately recognized as the height of 
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folly, All that it defies is individual selfish- 
ness. It is an exemplification of the local 
application of Abraham Lincoln’s principle 
of a government “of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” 

George Dudley Lawson. 


SEQUEL TO THE TACOMA METHOD. 


Tue so-called Tacoma method has borne 
its legitimate fruitage at Seattle, in Caucasian 
blood spilled in the streets, citizens impris- 
oned, and the business of the city turned 
upside down under stress of martial law. 
‘The real animus and essence of the Tacoma 
idea is antagonism to the authority of law. 
The restive desire to be freed from the un- 
welcome presence of the Chinese, which per- 
vades all respectable classes on Puget Sound, 
is not really shared by the coterie of light- 
weight communist agitators who have cre- 
ated all the disorder in the violation of law. 
That deep founded occasion of popular dis- 
affection was in reality only their tangible 
stock-in-trade, in plying their subversive vo- 
cation. It was their open vaunt that * We 
don’t so much mind the poor China boys 
themselves; the white Chinamen are the 
worst.” One of their orators, from the plat- 
form at Seattle, before a crowded audience, 
uttered the menace: “As soon as we get 
through with the other Chinamen, then we'll 
make the white Chinamen go.” Why not? 
If they could demonstrate their undisputed 
power, as at Tacoma, to drive out at will and 
without formality one class of residents, 
what should hinder them from serving in 
the same way any other class obnoxious to 
the “majority ?” 

l'here was really no occasion nor excuse 
for the riotous outbreak at Seattle on the 
morning of February 7th, in the detriment 
to the white community of Seattle from Chi- 
nese competition. But few Chinese servants 
remained in the employ of American fami- 
lies. With the single exception of the Pa- 
cific Improvement Company, of San Fran- 


cisco (the C. P. R. R.’s coal colliery), all the 
mills, the railroads, and the collieries of Pu- 
get Sound had dismissed all their coolie em- 
ployees. The Chinese laundries and cigar 
factories in Seattle were successively closing 
up for want of patronage. The city author- 
ities, backed by the judicial sanction and 
executive process of the courts, were as rap- 
idly as practicable freezing out the Chinamen 
by means of discriminating ordinances. One 
of these denied Chinamen the privilege of 
peddling vegetables. Others were passed to 
put the final quietus on their only remaining 
resort, the laundry business. These ordi- 
nances were being sternly enforced, and the 
gravamen of the cry of the agitators was in 
effect removed. But the whirlwind of com- 
munistic lawlessness brewed in the Tacoma 
violence must spend its force in the Seattle 
tragedy. The blood-barrier of legal restraint 
once broken through, what is to check the 
career of destruction until it has expended its 
fury ? 

Every man in Seattle who had accumu- 
lated a little real or personal property was 
made to tremble under the insolent menaces 
of the irresponsible fomenters and _ ring- 
leaders of sedition, after the Tacoma affair. 
One of the agitators went through Oregon, 
declaring that two hundred of their adherents 
sat in the court-room during the “ conspiracy 
trial” at Seattle, with Colt’s revolvers under 
their coats, determined that the accused 
should come out clear, whatever the verdict 
might be. On the evening of the 6th they 
hurled their contemptuous defiance of law 
into the face of the public, in the shape of 
a series of insolent anarchic resolutions ; 
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though the programme of riot inaugurated 
at day-break on the following Sabbath morn- 
ing was the hatch of a midnight plot. The 
people and the authorities were taken una- 
wares. So it was in the case of the Tacoma 
achievement three months previous. There 
the affair was of considerably less moment, 
because of the less number of Chinamen, and 
the analogy of their condition there, in their 
shanty quarters, toamere miningcamp. In 
Seattle they were twice as numerous, and one 
firm, Wa Chong & Co., owns brick buildings 
there assessed at $13,000. 

The Tacoma affair of November 3d and 
4th was the signal of alarm to the officials 
charged with the maintenance of the laws in 
Seattle, as they knew the “ Tacoma method” 
was immediately to be tried on in that city. 
There was no time to lose, and the utmost 
decisiveness of action in the crisis was requi- 
site. ‘The sheriff of King county swore in 
as deputies over one hundred law-abiding cit- 
izens, who, with a company of two hundred 
and fifty Home Guards, were provided with 
arms, and prepared to act in any case of 
emergency. The Seattle Rifles and Com- 
pany D of the territorial militia received or- 
ders to be in readiness for action at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Not deeming these precau- 
tions sufficient to ensure absolute security, 
Governor Squire prevailed on the President 
to send General Gibbon and ten companies 
of United States troops from Fort Vancou- 
ver barracks to the scene of disturbance, pre- 
pared to quell any symptoms of disorder. 
The troops did not stay long, and a great 
many affected to laugh at the affair as rather 
a ridiculous occurrence. ‘The commotion 
all at once quieted down, and, of course, 
there was nobody in the neighborhood that 
had ever entertained the slightest idea of do- 
ing or saying anything extreme or unlawful. 
People, generally, were disposed to look upon 
the whole matter as a tempest in a tea-pot, 
that had happily settled itself for good and 
all. And so the matter stood when the out- 
burst of February 7th occurred. 

The incidents of the affair are well known 
and need to be rehearsed but briefly. The 
service of process of Court by writ of Aaveas 
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corpus upon the ejected Chinamen on the 
steamer and the wharf—the attack upon and 
attempt to disarm the Home Guard by a 
yelling mob, as the remnant of Chinamen 
who could not find room on the steamer 
were being escorted from the wharf to their 
quarters, to await the sailing of the next 
steamer—the killing of one man and wound. 
ing of four others—the consequent procla- 
mation of martial law, and its enforcement by 
Gen. Gibbon and the arms of eight compan- 
ies of Federal troops quartered in the city 
all these are familiar facts. 

What is their lesson? The logic of such 
serious events is clear. One admonition in 
particular is thus flashed upon our hitherto 
too dull perception, in the gleam of martial 
bayonets and the indelible characters of 
blood already shed—plain as the hand-writ- 
ing on the wall: that there is no time to be 
lost in ridding the coast of the curse of the 
Chinese presence peaceably and legally, 
by voluntary non-intercourse and municipal 
proscriptive ordinances. 

On a just interpretation of the treaties, 
laws, and constitution bearing on the sub- 
ject, they can be lawfully excluded by ordi- 
nances. They have the legal right to en- 
force contracts. Very well; make it unlaw- 
ful for citizens or corporations to enter into 
contracts with them. They are guaranteed 
the same safeguards as other aliens in re- 
spect to “travel and residence” in the mat- 
ters of “life, liberty, and deprivation of prop- 
erty without due process of law.” Very well ; 
limit them strictly to those, and, if neces- 
sary, all other aliens with them, in respect 
to the occupations in which they are en- 
gaged. Then they will very soon be starved 
out of the country by a kind of “ natural 
selection ” or artificial election. 

Another lesson rings in our ears from the 
volley of the Seattlke Home Guard: that is, 
that proceedings without law are bound to 
result in catastrophes without law. Any at- 
tempt to dishonor the majesty of inviolable 
law is certain to bring upon the head of the 
guilty individual, or mob, or community, the 
heavy hand of retribution, both swift and 
sure. H. 
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IX. 


‘HE next morning, as she had the whole 
day on her hands, Louise, having performed 
her bridal duty and driven with her husband 
to the station, went inmmediately to her moth- 
er, determining to have a long visit that 
should make her feel as if she had never 


been away. Rose came over a little later, 


and from her mother, Frances, and Rose 
combined, she managed to fird out something 
about the man whose name had excited her 
curiosity the night before. 

It appeared that he was a cousin of the 
boys and Rose, a nephew of the first Mrs. 


lennard. He had been living for years in 
California, and Mrs. Lennard had quite lost 
sight of him, although as a young boy, in the 
early days of the second Mrs. Lennard’s 
married life, he had been in and out of her 
house almost like one of the family. 

“But how did you happen to meet him 
again?” questioned Louise, who had very 
hazy recollections of him. 

“That is the odd part,” answered Mrs. 
Lennard calmly. ‘‘He simply appeared, 
without any excuse, without any introduction, 
here in this house. He said he had no idea 
of our being in this country until he read of 
your marriage to Mr. Waring in the newspa- 
pers. He was struck by the name, and on 
making inquiries discovered that we were his 
long-lost relatives.” 

* That’s pleasant enough, I’m sure,” said 
Louise. “I like to have relatives.’ 

‘He is no relative of yours, Louise,” an- 
swered her mother quickly. 

‘When you see him you'll be sorry he isn’t,” 
said Rose, the color coming into her face. 

‘You don’t seem to like him, mother,” 
observed Louise, with some curiosity. 

“To tell you the truth, I must confess 
that I do wot,” said Mrs. Lennard, with 
more emphasis than the subject seemed to 
demand. 
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* And why?” inquired Rose coolly. 

*“* Because, I thought he had had plenty of 
opportunity to find out about us before,” 
returned Mrs. Lennard frankly. “ Besides, 
he was a wild boy, and he has given no ac- 
count of himself to us at all, often as he has 
He struck me as a very insinu- 
He said he knew Mr. 


been here. 
ating, selfish man. 
Waring.” 

“Is that against him?” inquired Mrs. 
Waring mischievously. 

Mrs. Lennard laughed. ‘The children 
are wild about him,” she continued, “and 
he certainly can make himself very attract- 
ive. He told them he was a cousin, and 
they have adopted him at once.” 

“Louise, they are right; he is perfectly 
charming, and as handsome as a picture,” 
Rose said eagerly. “He has dined with us 
once or twice, and Jack likes him very much. 
You know you are apt to take prejudices, 
mother,” she added pleadingly. 

“Oh, he’s well enough as a man, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Lennard. ‘Only I don’t 
like his assumption of intimacy on such slen- 
der grounds. Well, Louise, good-bye for an 
hour or two. I have a missionary meeting, 
but I'll be back as soon as I can.” 

‘**Don’t you believe a word she says about 
him, Louise,” said Rose, as soon as the door 
closed on Mrs. Lennard. ‘‘She never could 
tolerate my mother’s relatives ; it’s only be- 
cause Eugene belongs to me. Really, he is 
one of the most agreeable men I ever met. 
She dislikes him because he invited himself 
to lunch here one day, and they hadn’t any- 
thing but dry toast and oatmeal mush. She 
never will forgive him. He was as sweet as 
he could be, too; he called her ‘ Aunt,’ and 
she snubbed him dreadfully. She said, ‘ You 
know I am not your aunt, Mr. Fleming.’ 
Just imagine her saying that! But she will 
say anything when she gets angry.” 

‘What did he say to that ?” asked Louise, 
much interested. 
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“ He said in the gentlest way: “ You have 
so completely taken my aunt’s place to her 
children, that I cannot think of you as any- 
thing else.” 

“Did that mollify her?” 

‘She didn’t say any more,” returned Rose 
significantly. 

“T think you are very unjust to mother, 
Rose,” Frances spoke for the first time. “ Mr. 
Fleming struck me as very ordinary—nice 
enough, but nothing to rave over.” 

“Is that the way he impressed you, Fran- 
ces?” said Louise. 

“Yes; he is a sweet tempered, rather sim- 
ple-minded man, very fine-looking, but not 
by any means the Adonis Rose makes him 
out. Perhaps mother may be a little hard 
on him, but not very. I didn’t feel like 
jumping at the cousinship as the children 
did.” 

“ Frances always sides with mother against 
me,” said Rose, who made her cousin a per- 
sonal matter. 

‘““There is no question of sides,” said Lou- 
ise, anxious to restore peace among the jar- 
“You have given me such 
have to see him 


ring factions. 
mixed ideas that I shall 
myself to judge.” 

“He said if he had known of our being 
here he would have been over all the time 
* pursued Rose. “It would 
I am often sorry 


last summer,’ 
have been so pleasant. 
that we did not know him before. He says 
he looks on me just like a sister. He always 
wanted a sister, poor fellow, but he never 
had any family life.” 

“Marion,” said his wife at dinner, “do 


you know a man named Eugene Fleming ?” 
**] don’t know any good of him. Why?” 
“Oh, my goodness!” cried Louise. “ He 

What has he done ?” 

“He hasn't done anything—that’s the 


is Rose’s cousin. 


trouble with him. He dabbles in politics 
occasionally, but I believe he hasn’t anything 
on hand just now. He’s one of those men 
who never accomplish anything.” 

“Oh,” said Louise, and let the subject 
drop. She thought of it, nevertheless. Cer- 
tain people in this world consider the end- 
ali of life to accomplish something. As if 
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everybody did not know that there were 
some failures more glorious than mere yul. 
gar success, which those same certain peo- 
ple took to mean the piling up of money. 
She respected Fleming for not being able to 
do what any common man with a head for 
figures and that stupefying “ business talent ” 
seemed to do so easily. He was like her 
father in that. He was one of those dreamy, 
poetic natures, doubtless, who would enjoy 
a fortune much more than those sordid souls 
who amass one with so little apparent diffi- 
culty. He was one of those of whom their 
friends say, ‘‘ He was born to be a million- 
aire,” but who always manage to escape their 
destiny in some mysterious fashion. It is 
always that kind of destiny that one does es- 
cape. 

One soft December day, when the weather 
had decided to justify the pretty things that 
enthusiasts say of it, and the farmers were 
scolding because there were no signs of rain 
yet, Mr. Eugene Fleming took the boat from 
the city to San Manuel, in order to refresh his 
starved affections by a visit to his “ sister- 
cousin,” Rose Percy. 

He was a man that any woman would 
have noticed instantly, for he had the rare 
gift, quite apart from beauty or intellect, of 
interesting women as a class. Men did not 
recognize it, and could not understand it, as 
women fail to understand the subtle fascina- 
tion of some of their own sex for the other; 
it comes by nature, like Dogberry’s reading 
and writing, and is neither to be acquired 
nor explained. 

Fleming seemed quite unconscious of any- 
thing exceptional about himself; even his 
scrupulous dress and handsome face were 
worn as if this favored among mortals were 
in all respects like other men. In truth, 
though at this moment he was thinking about 
himself—his usual subject for reflection—his 
meditations were not about his physical ad- 
vantages. He was thinking that he was com- 
ing to the end of his tether very rapidly, and 
that he must set all the machinery at his 
command in motion to get himself out of 
serious complications, and make any sort of 
future possible. As Mrs. Lennard had sus- 
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pected, he had plenty of ways of finding 
them out; indeed, he knew quite well that 
Gilbert, whom he had met repeatedly, was 
his cousin; but he did not suppose that a 
pour young man in a newspaper office could 
ever be of much assistance to him. But as 
soon as he heard of Louise’s marriage, he 
determined to make himself known to his 
relatives at once. There was no knowing 
what an infatuated old man might do for his 
young wife’s relatives, and it was as well to 
establish himself on that footing at once. 
He knew that the Warings had been living 
at San Manuel for more than two weeks, and 
during that time he had never been able to 
catch a glimpse of the bride. He knew that 
it was useless to attempt any claim on Mar- 
ion himself, but thought that time and luck 
might work in his favor. Mrs. Waring he 
must first know and interest; but how to meet 
her ? 

So musing, he wended his way to his 
cousin’s, with the well-defined intention of 
getting an invitation to stay at her house for 
a day or two at least, during which time he 
knew he could manage to bring about a 
meeting with Louise. 

Rose was delighted to see him ; Jack, who 
came in later, not so much so. He never 
was much of a favorite with his fellow 
men. 

“What brought you over?” inquired the 
Doctor. 

“To be gallant and say the proper thing, 
I ought to answer, a wish to see you and 
Rose ; but I’m going to be honest, and tell 
you that my physician has ordered me to 
leave the city for a few days. I’m running 
down alittle, and rest will do me good.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad—for you, I mean—” 
said Rose. ‘ Where are you to be?” 

“At the hotel, of course. I shall not be 
here long enough to make it worth while look- 
ing fora boarding-place. I’m afraid you and 
the Lennards will see a good deal of me, 
though. The little ones are nice children ; 
Frances is an interesting girl, too.” 

“ Why, Eugene, the hotel will be lonely 
for you, so few people are ever there in the 


winter,” 
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“TI expect to be lonely, and uncomfortable 
enough, too,” said Fleming slowly, looking 
from Jack, who sat unsympathetic and im- 
passive, to Rose, who became eager with in- 
terest and pity. ‘But that is what a man 
has got to expect, if he gets sick in the win- 
ter.” 

“No, no; it’s a shame,” cried Rose im- 
pulsively, thinking of her brothers in a sim- 
ilar plight. “‘ Jack, there is our spare room ; 
it has never been used.” 

““A spare room has been the death of 
many a man,” said Jack, lightly, but in a 
tone the reverse of encouraging. 

“Mine won’t be Eugene’s death, I can 
answer for that,” answered Rose with pride, 
** Will you come, Eugene ?” 

**Don’t urge him against his will, Rose. 
You don’t know how uncomfortable it is for 
a man who lives as independently as he does 
to conform to hours as we do,” said Jack, 
evidently expecting him to decline. 

“Tf I don’t disturb your arrangements, I 
shall be too happy to come,” said Fleming, 
“only you must assure me that nothing shall 
be altered forme. I couldn’t make you un- 
derstand how beautiful your home life is to 
me.” 

“It’s singular to me, Rose, how you could 
fall into that fellow’s trap so easily,” said 
Doctor Jack, as soon as he was alone with 
his wife. ‘“‘ He was just fishing for that in- 
vitation, and I didn’t mean to give it to him. 
I hate to be sponged on.” 

“Why, Jack, how can you be so hatefully 
suspicious? Poor boy!” cried Rose, very 
much hurt. 

‘“And what did he mean with that rub- 
bish about a ‘beautiful home life?’” said 
Jack, in unsentimental wrath. ‘ Well, it’s 
done. He’s somebody to help me smoke 
my after-dinner cigar. You won't let me 
smoke where you are, and as a man never 
feels in such a good humor as he does with 
his cigar after dinner, why you lose a great 
deal of my sociable mood.” 

Jack was inclined to be vexed at his wife 
for her hasty invitation, after scarcely three 
months of married life; and in revenge re- 
belled at her objection to his smoking, when 
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otherwise he would have said nothing about 
it for some months to come, or perhaps 
years, depending on the length of his con- 
sideration. 

But though his remark wounded Rose a 
little, she was too fond of him to bear malice 
long, and too pleased at playing hostess ; and 
her first thought of what she should do to 
amuse Eugene settled into a determination 
to ask the Warings to meet him at dinner. 

“We won't try to entertain,” she added, 
seeing Jack look surprised when she men- 
tioned her scheme; “but you know we 
haven't had anybody inside the house yet, 
and—-” 

“You want to show what you can do in 
the way of house-keeping,” said Jack, good- 
naturedly. “Well, have along the Warings. 
Nobody else, though, will you? The din- 
ing-room won't hold them.” 

“We ought to have another woman to 
balance the table. As it is, either Eugene 
or Mr. Waring will be all alone in his glory,” 
said Rose. 

“Ask Frances, then.” 

“She’s always sure to have an attack, 
You can’t depend on Frances at all,” an- 
swered Rose, thoughtfully. “ It would make 
me feel dreadfully if she should go into a 
spasm at the table, and she’s just as likely to 
as not.” 

“Why don’t you get Georgie Carolan? It 
will amuse her, poor girl, and she will break 
the monotony after dinner, with her playing 
and singing, if she can use the piano. You 
haven’t touched it for so long, I don’t know 
what it sounds like.” 

“Oh, everybody gives up their music after 
they’re married,” said Rose, easily. “ Well, 
I will ask Georgie Carolan, then.” 

The night of Rose’s little dinner was the 
night of the season’s first rain; strong, 
straight, up-and-down, pouring rain ; a storm 
that had made up its mind to stay for a week 
at least; and if ever a man comfortably 
housed, after a comfortless ferry passage, de- 
sired to remain in peace by his own fireside, 
Marion Waring was that man. He took very 
little interest in Rose at the best of times ; 
considered her a dear, sweet girl, of course, 
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and calculated to make Dr. Jack Percy the 
happiest of men, but it was lucky that every 
one had not the same taste—lucky for Rose. 
He could have cheerfully borne to know that 
his wife’s half-sister was in Africa that rainy 
December night. 

In the dressing-room, where Louise went 
to uncloak herself, she found Georgie Caro- 
lan, more drenched than was exactly conven- 
ient. Rose was helping her off with her wa- 
ter-proof cloak and wet shoes. Dry shoes 
were being extracted from some mysterious, 
hidden receptacle known only to Miss Caro- 
lan, when Louise made her appearance—dry, 
warm, smiling, point-device, and thought how 
short a time before she would have been in 
just the situation in which she found her fel- 
low-guest. 

She knew Miss Carolan very slightly, and 
Mr. Waring did not know her at all. Rose 
had only known her well since her marriage, 
as she was a great favorite with old Mrs. 
Percy, and Jack liked her in a brotheily way 
that inspired no jealousy even in a bride. 

She was more of a woman than a girl, 
two or three years older than Rose. Her 
mother had died when she was seventeen, 
leaving in her charge a worthless father, 
who depended on his daughter for sup- 
port. He had been a man of some abil- 
ity, but had washed it all away in drink and 
dissipation. The little money her mother 
had managed to rescue, from time to time, 
she had spent on her daughter's musical ed- 
ucation ; and on her deathbed, she made 
Georgie promise to complete it. She had 
done so to the best of her ability, and had 
tried to get music scholars, with moderate 
success. Some three years before she met 
the Lennards, her father fell and broke his 
hip, adding lameness to his other attractions, 
and by the advice of physicians she went 
with him to San Manuel to live. The Per- 
cys took a great interest in her; old Dr. Percy 
constantly attended her father, and by the 
most strenuous exertion, she made both ends 
meet. Sometimes, in a good season, when 
her city pupils were out of town, she man- 
aged to get a large enough number of pupils 
among the summer visitors to buy an] occa- 
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sional necessary new dress, or a few luxuries 
for her father; who, however, preferred wan- 
dering about the streets on his crutches, mak- 
ing her shame and sorrow, when he was able 
to get out, to all the amusements she could 
devise for him. 

She was not exactly pretty, but the serene 
patience and character in her face, the di- 
rect gaze of her steady, blue eyes, and the 
vivid interest she took in everything, made 
her attractive. She was a little transcenden- 
tal at times, yet with her transcendentalism 
was blended a quaint practicality. 

“You have some music with you ?” said 
Louise, as they left the room. 

“Yes. Mrs. Percy asked me if I would 
mind singing after dinner. I always like to 
sing.” 

And Eugene had his wish, and met Mrs. 
Waring. She was already prepossessed in his 
favor, and was more impressed than she had 


expected to be. He was tall, and perhaps 


rather slender than otherwise, but his figure 
lacked the vigorous athletic development of 
Jack’s, though originally it may have been 


the better of the two. His dark complexion 
and drooping lids gave him a faintly foreign 
look, but not enough to injure his air as a 
gentleman. His hair was almost too careful- 
ly arranged over his forehead, but only Mr. 
Waring and Jack noticed that. His pride 
was in his hands and feet, which he made 
his passport of birth and breeding. He ob- 
truded his hands slightly, in a languorous way, 
never gesticulating—his movements were too 
quiet for that—but his arm would hang grace- 
fully over a chair, with a curve of the wrist 
that was noticeable to anyone with an eye for 
beauty, and he had a peculiar way of touch- 
ing or taking things with his long, delicate 
fingers. 

Not one of these movements was lost on 
Louise. When the dinner was over, during 
whi h Mr. Waring’s voice had seemed to 
grow louder, and his laugh more resounding 
than ever, she thought of Fleming, sitting 
there with the others, as if made of a differ- 
ent clay, with his softly modulated voice and 
careful accent; and she remembered how be- 
fore dinner he had sunk into one of the arm- 
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chairs before the blazing grate, and basked 
in the warmth like some sleek tiger, while 
in contrast the storm wailed outside. She 
took the same chair and gazed into the red 
coals. The time had come, as she had known 
it would before she married, when she must 
compare her husband with other men, and 
blush for him. She wondered if Rose was 
conscious of how like an overgrown school- 
boy Jack appeared beside her cousin. How 
could Miss Carolan have sat there and held 
her own with such composure, evidently not 
in the least overawed, and once or twice in- 
clined to ridicule him in a good-natured way. 
He took it with the most perfect manner, of 
indifference to her opinion, combined with 
appreciation of her wit, that would have em- 
barrassed Louise if addressed to herself, but 
did not have the slightest effect on Miss 
Carolan. 

Suddenly across her meditations came the 
thought: “* What does he think of me for 
having married such a man? What can he 
think !” and she envied Georgie Carolan— 
music scholars, drunken father, and all—be- 
cause she was free, and because she had 
done nothing to be ashamed of. Whatever 
troubles she might have —and her face 
showed the lines of trouble resolutely borne 
—they were not of her own making. Fora 
moment Louise wished herself back again, a 
girl in her father’s house, with an intensity 
that seemed to bring the reality; and she 
almost started to hear the men coming back 
from the dining-room. Her silence was 
mentally commented on by the philosophical 
Miss Carolan. 

“What a pity that pretty girl has been so 
spoiled by marrying money. She has grown 
rude and arrogant.” 


X. 


“ Miss CAROLAN is going to sing for us,” 
said Rose, ‘“‘soI want you to listen, Eugene, 
you are such a judge of music. Jack and 
I think she sings very prettily.” 

‘Shall I accompany her?” said Eugene, 
half rising from the chair he had taken be- 
side Louise. 
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“Do you play?” inquired Louise, with 
growing reverence for his talents. 

“The piano a little, enough to play after- 
dinner accompaniments. My instrument is 
the violin, but I have been out of the world 
so long that I haven’t anybody to play with 
now, and I have grown rusty. It is a great 
deprivation to me, I assure you. Music is 
one of the few things in this life left for me 
to care about.” 

He spoke half absently, his mournful eyes 
straying past her, following some mental vis- 
ion ; and just then came Rose’s bright voice, 
exclaiming : 

“ Hush, my children, now you are going 
to have Jack’s favorite, ‘ Casta Diva.’ ” 

Miss Carolan began, without’ affectation, 
and sang in a way that surprised both Flem- 
ing and Mr. Waring. She had not a voice 
to make every operatic singer die of envy, 
but it was full, sympathetic, sweet, and fault- 
lessly cultivated. She sang with the ease 
and finish of a professional, and there was a 
certain quality of impressiveness about her 
that gave the spirit of a composition better 
than many professionals are able to do. 
Some great teacher once said that there were 
three great qualifications requisite for study- 
ing music: “ brains, and then brains—and 
then brains.” Miss Carolan had brought 
brains to her work, and the result showed in 
her singing. 

“Splendid execution,” murmured Eugene. 
**Do you sing ‘Caro Nome,’ from Rigoletto, 
Miss Carolan ?” 

Miss Carolan did and would. Mr. War- 
ing listened with great approval, critically as 
well. 

“Don’t you sing something besides that 
Italian flummery?” he said. ‘ Don’t you 
sing Beethoven's ‘ Adelaide’ ?” 

“ Yes, a great deal; but I haven’t it with 
me tonight, and it isn’t like that Italian mu- 
sic that you can make up chords to if you 
forget the accompaniment. I remember be- 
ing very much amused by an Italian tenor 
that my singing-teacher was training,” an- 
swered Miss Carolan. “He was learning 
* Adelaide,’ and found it terribly stupid ; and 
it happened that he was going to sing it at 
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some concert, so he brought a cadenza that 
he had written in at the end of the first part. 
He said he meant to cut the last part, sing 
his cadenza, and come in on the last two 
lines. I always wondered how he got out 
of the house alive, but he didn’t sing ‘ Ade- 
laide’ at his concert.” 

Rose, the indefatigable, had unearthed a 
collection of songs from some dusty music, 
found the desired one, and now placed it on 
the rack, and Miss Carolan addressed her- 
self to the keyboard again. It was impossi- 
ble not to feel the difference in the way she 
sang the two classes of music. The opera 
airs showed off her voice, as some difficult 
composition of Liszt shows off the qualities of 
a fine piano; but in the great German song 
she betrayed her intellect, her heart, her 
soul. In its own way, it might almost be 
called a great interpretation. 

Louise listened, breathless, and at the end 
turned her shining eyes on Fleming for sym- 
pathy in her excitement. 

“Oh!” she cried, “ Rose said she sang 
prettily. Don’t you think that is more than 
‘pretty’ singing ?” 

“ That’s a man’s song,” remarked Flem- 
ing; “but she reconciles one to hearing a 
woman sing it. Where has she been all this 
time? I wonder that I never heard of her. 
You know they call that the most perfect 
love song that ever was written.” 

“TI should think it might be,” said Louise, 
with enthusiasm. ‘I never heard anything 
like it.” ‘ 

** 4 woman never sings so well as when she 
is in love,” observed Fleming, with his eyes 
on the fire. 

“Why?” inquired Louise, startled. ‘“ Do 
you think that is at the bottom of Miss Car- 
olan’s beautiful singing? How do you 
know?” 

“Oh, by a great many little signs. 
instance, she sings with the feeling of under- 
standing and experience, and not mere imagi- 
nation. ‘There’s a great difference, let me 
teil you. Then, she is as settled in her ways 
as a married woman, and at her age that 
isn’t natural, unless one man excludes all 
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“What an observer you are!” exclaimed 
Louise, with the naive flattery of youth and 
genuine admiration. 

* | wonder if Miss Carolan is as happy in 
English as she is in the other two languages. 
Do you think she would mind if we coaxed 
her for an English ballad, Cousin Rose ?” 

“Tam afraid we are imposing on her,” 
answered Rose, doubtfully. You might try, 
though.” 

“| want very much to hear her sing ‘ Auld 
kKobin Gray,’” said Fleming, opening his 
eyes suddenly on Louise’s face and drooping 
his lids again. 

“Oh, not that!” she exclaimed involun- 
tarily, starting forward. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mrs. Waring,” he 
answered, gravely courteous. “I didn’t 
know you disliked it.” 

“It’s such a silly thing !” returned Louise, 
with an affectation of lightness. ‘“ Miss Car- 
olan, won’t you please sing ‘Auld Robin 
Gray’? It is a special favorite with Mr, 
Fleming.” 

Georgie complied, and under his eyelids 
Fleming watched the color slowly draining 
outof Mrs. Waring’s cheeks, and the nervous 
clasping of her hands. There is something 
inan English song that always appeals to 
people, and a little burst of applause greeted 
the close of Georgie’s ballad, in which Louise 
joined heartily. She rose, and went to her 
husband, and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Marion,” she said in a distinct voice, 
“do you remember the fat widow who used 
to sing that to the consumptive college boy 
down at the Sierra Madre Villa? She made 
the song perfectly ridiculous, Miss Carolan ; 
but your singing has brought it back to its 
rightful place, and I’m sure Mr. Waring and 
I owe you a vote of thanks.” 

‘She was pretty awful,” said Mr. Waring, 
giving her a look of undisguised affection for 
this unwonted demonstration. “I wonder 
if she got him.” 

\ look of placid satisfaction overspread 
lleming’s face, as she took a chair by Dr. 
Jack; and Rose, seeing Mr. Waring lead 
Georgie to the sofa, bestowed herself com- 
fortably opposite her cousin, and made a 
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quartette of small talk with him, her hus- 
band, and Louise. 

“You sing like a professional. You may 
think that’s flattery, but it isn’t,” said Mr. 
Waring. ‘ You mustn’t think I’m imperti- 
nent if I ask you a few questions, but your 
voice has interested me wonderfully. Now 
I know you are giving piano lessons. Have 
you any singing scholars ?” 

“I did have one, but she lost her voice, 
through no fault of mine. That was against 
me, though. I may succeed in time.” 

“Why don’t you sing in a church?” 

“I’m not influential enough to get into a 
church. I tried, but there were so many 
favorites, that there was no hope for me. I 
couldn't even get a trial Sunday.” 

“Have you ever tried concerts ?” 

“No, it happened this way. You see, just 
when I was ready to come before the public 
my singing teacher quarrelled with most of 
the musicians. Poor old man, he was so 
irascible and unreasonable, I didn’t blame 
them, but it made it very bad forme. He 
did get up a little,concert to bring me out, 
but it was a failure ; we didn’t even pay ex- 
penses ; and now I can’t afford the risk of 
hiring a hall, and going to the expense of a 
concert.” 

“Those things are not apt to be success- 
ful, anyhow,” said Mr. Waring thoughtfully. 
“T have known of so many people being dis- 
appointed when they tried it.” He knew 
whereof he spoke, for his known fondness 
for music and kindness of heart made him 
the first object of every musician’s quest for 
patrons when they projected concerts. 

* You must have favorite musicians to 
help you, and support you, and though I am 
a musician myself, I know of so few of them, 
living quietly over here as I do. I have no 
mother, you know, and I have had to judge 
for myself always, since her death, some 
years ago, when I was a good deal younger 
than Iam now. I must wait for my happy 
time, and if it doesn’t come, why,”—she 
smiled—‘ I am no worse off than other peo- 
ple.” 

“You are a brave woman, I know that,” 
said Mr. Waring. “Don’t throw yourself 
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away on a worthless man asso many of your 
sort do.” 

She shook her head, and over her face 
there spread, not a blush, but a sort of light 
that seemed to rise in her eyes and overflow. 

Louise sat silent and absorbed as she and 
her husband drove home. She did not no- 
tice when he spoke once or twice, but she 
was roused from her abstraction as the car- 
riage stopped under the porte cochére before 
her home. 

“This rain is good for the wheat, I know,” 
said Mr. Waring as he unlocked the door, 
“but itisn’t good forme. It never occurred 
to me that it had got to rain all winter when 
we decided to live here. I'll look up a house 
in town tomorrow. Don’t you like the idea?” 
For she was standing in the dim hall looking 
at him with appealing eyes. 

“Oh yes,” she answered mechanically. 
“To leave here and be where there are oth- 
er people, somebody to talk to about your 
dress and the theater, and never about what 
you think, and forget it yourself. Marion, 
tell me,” as he looked at her a little bewil- 
dered, “tell me truly; I must know, and 
don’t be afraid to say the exact truth. 
Would you have dismissed Harry from the 
bank if I—if we hadn’t been married ?” 

“What in the world” — began Mr. Waring 
in amazement. “Why, my dear child, that had 
nothing to do with my business affairs. ‘There 
happened to be a vacancy, and I was look- 
ing for a reliable man to fill it. I heard of 
your brother by chance, and liked what I 
heard, and in talking with him I found he 
was exactly the man I wanted. What set 
your poor little brain puzzling over that ?” 

She shook her head without speaking. If 
Harry could have gone on just the same with- 
out her marriage, one great justification for 
it had fallen away. 

“ Don’t talk about your having refused me, 
my girl,” said Mr. Waring, throwing his arm 
around her. “I can’t imagine it now. You 
are the light of my eyes, and things couldn’t 
be any different.” 

He kissed her fondly, and they went up 
the wide staircase together ; but his last sen- 
tence haunted her all day long and for many 
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days. “Things couldn’t be any different.” 
Ah, but they should have been. 

Mr. Waring left his request for a house in 
the hands of a proper agent, but felt a slight 
misgiving that all would not be right unless 
Mrs. Valentine were consulted; so, in all 
the rain, which had not lulled once in the 
twenty-four hours, he repaired to her and 
explained what he wanted. 

She always knew everybody’s whereabouts 
and plans, and immediately suggested that 
the DeWitt Jacksons were going to New 
York for the winter, and from there to Europe 
in the spring, as soon as they could let their 
house furnished. She greatly approved and 
applauded Mr. Waring’s resolution. 

“It’s just the house for you,” she added. 
‘“* Beautiful lower floors for entertaining, mu- 
sic room, and everything.” 

“T want to see that music room,” ob- 
served Mr. Waring. ‘‘ Most people find a 
small, uncomfortable, dark room, without a 
fire-place, shove a piano in there, and call it 
a music room. ‘That isn’t my idea; and if 
Mrs. De Witt Jackson has stuffed her music 
room with cushions and curtains, and whai- 
ever you call, those things they hang over 
the doors now, why they ’ve just got to come 
down.” 

Mrs. Valentine made no answer to this 
outburst. Music always sent her to sleep, 
and she never went to any public musical 
entertainment except when “ the whole town” 
went, and it would be a social crime not to 
be seen there. So she only said: 

“You had better have Louise send out 
cards for a reception as soon as you get set- 
tled. I thought it was a great mistake on 
your part to"go over to San Manuel for the 
winter. Nobody can call on her over there, 
and she wants to form a circle, of course. 
However, there isn’t much harm done yet. 
The winter doesn’t really begin until after 
the New Year, and you haven’t lost anything. 
But it’s high time you began; and you see 
De Witt Jackson as soon as you can about 
the house.” 

The next step was for Louise to like the 
house, which, upon inspection, satisfied Mr. 
Waring, subject to weeding out the music 
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room. She was acquiescent, as usual, when 
he advanced a proposition, but she did not 
take kindly to the idea of a change. She 
had lived in the country and loved it all her 
life, and the serene valley and flowery woods, 
low hills and gentle river about her native 
New York village, had given place in her af- 
fections to the bold, characteristic mountain 
scenery about San Manuel. Of San Fran- 
cisco she had only seen the low, business 
part of the city, as most of her time had been 
spent at a hotel or in shopping; and Mrs. 
Valentine, who was the only person she had 
visited there, lived in a flat part of the city, 
where there was no view, declaring that she 
was too old to climb hills. 

The impression the dear old city gave 
Louise on her drive to her new house she 
never forgot, and it only deepened as the 
years went by. San Francisco seems like a 
whimsical individuality, showing strangers 
her ugliest, seamiest side, but developing new 
beauties every day after the eyes have grown 
accustomed to her original appearance. The 
hills lie round her as round about Jerusa- 
lem. And the bay, one of the loveliest in 
the world, even to those who have seen Na- 
ples, holds her in its arms; and wherever 
you go, you have the city, man, and civiliza- 
tion before you, at your feet; and about and 
beyond you, the everlasting hills and the 
everlasting sea. 

It was a soft, warm, clear day, the rain all 
gone, when Louise drove with her husband 
to see her city home; and as she alighted 
from the carriage, she stood still and looked 
about her with delight. The house stood 
on a hill, of course ; of a pretty one, that sit- 
uation is a foregone conclusion in San Fran- 
cisco. Off to the south, across a valley filled 
with houses, rose the Twin Peaks and their 
sister Mission hills, soft with the new green 
that clothes them after a rain as if by magic ; 
looking to the west she saw the Fort, the 
Golden Gate, and the ocean beyond, a streak 
of shining, glittering silver in the afternoon 
sun; and to the north, a bit of the bay, 
bounded to her vision by the bold, red moun- 
tains on the opposite shore, the intervening 
house-covered hills of the city, and the mon- 
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ster dunes of the beach, more like a placid 
mountain lake than an arm of the sea, with 
the vivid blue sky above. 

“*We don’t need to go in, Marion,” mur- 
mured Louise. “I never thought it was 
beautiful like this.” And Mr. Waring felt 
grateful to her for being pleased. 


XI. 


THERE was distress in the Lennard family 
when she communicated her plans to them. 

‘My dear, I shall never see you again,” 
said Frances, breaking down altogether. 
“You will have too many new occupations 
to be running over here all the time, and I 
can’t go across to you very often.” 

Mrs. Lennard sat quiet, divided between 
grief at the separation—for it was practi- 
cally that—and delight in the fortunes of her 
favorite child. It warmed the very middle 
of her heart that her Louise should leap at 
one bound to the position of a fashionable 
woman, and, doubtless, leader as soon as 
she should feel assured. She had a little 


formula in speaking of various people : “ Yes, 
they have done very well—as this world 
goes,” the last part of her phrase being a 
sort of concession to what was expected of 
her in the way of unworldliness as a clergy- 
man’s wife; but in her soul she felt that it 


was absolutely well. Some one has re- 
marked: “ On Earth so much is needed, but 
in Heaven, Love is all.” Mrs. Lennard 
held privately that it was all very well for 
love to be enough in heaven, but meanwhile 
she wanted all that was needed on earth, too, 
and as she could not have it, the next best 
thing was that Louise should. Then she 
thought of her own lessening home circle, 
and the tears came into her eyes. Of the 
seven olive branches so lately about her, 
only four were left, and sometimes but three, 
for Harry did not always go home at night. 
Most of Gilbert’s work was done after six 
o’clock, and he, of course, lived in the city. 
Rose and Louise were married, and their in- . 
terest in their old home would grow less and 
less, in the nature of things. She tried to 
dry her eyes, but the tears rose faster than 
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she could wipe them away. Seeing so much 
woe about her, Julia got the impression of a 
tragedy, and threw herself into Louise’s arms 
with a burst of grief, and was kissed and 
comforted lovingly. 

“Tell me about it, too. I don’t know 
what you mean, Louise. What makes them 
all cry?” demanded Susy, who always had 
to have a situation explained. 

“ Well, Miss Matter-of-fact, I’m going to 
live in San Francisco, and they think I’m 
going to forget them, which is quite absurd 
and impossible,” said Louise. 

“Why, you’ll come back every little while 
and bring us candy, won’t you?” 

“You have a promising pupil there, moth- 
er,” observed Louise. “ Se won't require 
much urging when the rich man comes 
along.” 

Frances looked shocked, and Mrs. Len- 
nard’s breath was taken away by this sudden 
onslaught. Then she recovered herself. 

“You know I never considered money 
any advantage in itself, Louise. It is the 
man that I look at; and I hope none of my 
children will ever do themselves or their hus- 
bands such an injustice as to marry from the 
low motive you suggested just then. I be- 
lieve every woman is happier married; she 
needs taking care of; I have always said 
that. In your case, an excellent man, one 
of the best I ever knew, by a fortunate 
accident was rich besides. It was only a 
pleasant addition to his other good quali- 
ties; not the absolute qualification for your 
marriage.” 

Louise quivered with a desire to say that 
she had not understood it so, but she con- 
trolled it, and only permitted herself to say 
rather bitterly: 

“I wonder why it is right to marry for 
money and wrong to say so ?” 

““ Nobody thinks it is right,” said Frances, 
hastily and positively. “I wish I knew why 
you talked so. What has happened ?” 
Then she followed Louise into the little hall 
as she went away, and said low and hurried- 
ly: “ You always used to tell me everything, 
Louise. They say the first year they are 
married people have trouble, and it is hard 
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for them to get used to each other. Have 
you had your first quarrel?” 

“There’s nothing to quarrel about,” said 
Louise wearily, with a mental addition that 
they had so little in common they could not 
even find a subject of dispute. ‘“ My dear, 
I am only blue about leaving you all, so you 
mustn’t mind what I say.” 

Frances appeared satisfied, and nodded to 
her brightly from the doorstep; not over- 
pleased, however, to see Eugene Fleming 
coming towards the house. He stopped for 
a moment to speak to Mrs. Waring, and 
would have liked well enough to walk back 
with her to Rose’s house, which was her des- 
tination ; but Julia and Susy had seen him, 
and came rushing out rapturously, clamor- 
ing for the first kiss. 

“She has the divinest blush,” said Eu- 
gene, smiling at Frances, who looked at him 
rather gravely, he thought. 

“Tt is very pretty. She always blushes at 
nothing at all. When most people blush she 
turns pale,” said Frances, calmly, preceding 
him into the parlor. He greeted Mrs. Len- 
nard with the affectionate deference he al 
ways showed her. It was beginning to act 
a little on her distrust of him, and soften 
her manner towards him. 

“T met that favored among women, Mrs. 
Waring, as I came in,” he said. ‘“ You 
won't let me call her cousin, aunt, and neith- 
er would she; but you mustn’t think me 
too gross a flatterer if I say that I never saw 
any one more fitted by nature to grace the 
highest station. Waring ought to be Presi- 
dent for her sake.” 

*T don’t know whether he has any polit- 
ical aspirations,” said Mrs. Lennard gra- 
ciously. 

“He has immense influence,” answered 
Eugene. ‘“ You know how those rich men 
always get what they want. He has only to 
speak. Of course, his name never appears. 
It’s an open secret that Birnie is his ame 
damnie, and does all his dirty work for him, 
as they say.” 

“Mr. Waring never has anything of that 
kind to be done,” said Frances, with unex- 
pected emphasis. 
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“T know,” said Fleming with his sweet, 
sunny smile. “ But men in political life are 
apt to be misjudged. People say that what 
\Varing wants to happen, always does.” 

“You must be glad to be able to defend 
him when people talk against him,” said 
Frances, warmly. 

‘** Talk against!” cried Fleming. “There 
isn’t a man in the city more looked up to 
than Waring. People speak of him with bat- 
ed breath. He has enemies, of course, but 
you ought to see them bow down when he 
appears. You have a powerful son-in-law, 
aunt—however you managed to get him—” 
he added, mentally. “I wonder that he likes 
itover here in the winter.” 

“They don’t like it. Crossing in the rain 
is very inconvenient, so they have taken a 
house in San Francisco for the winter, and 
i am afraid we shan’t see much of Louise, 
until they come back here to San Manuel in 
May or June. It’s a long time,” she con- 
cluded, with a sigh. 

‘In the city,” thought Fleming. ‘“ That 
makes my work very much easier. I was 
really beginning to despair of ever getting 
into the house. ‘This is the first week in Jan- 
uary, and election year. I must bestir my- 
self.” 

He went back to the Percys, and there be- 
guiled Rose into a long, circumstantial ac- 
count of Louise’s acquaintance with Mr. 
Waring, in the course of which Mrs. Valen- 
tine’s name figured conspicuously. Eugene 
followed, full of interest, which delighted 
Rose, as she interwove a good deal of her 
own little romance into her story, and he al- 
ways managed to throw the largest amount 
of sympathy into his face at those points. 

Like many other cold-hearted, thoroughly 
selfish men, he had large surface sympathies, 
ind entered into the conversation, plans, fan- 
cles of his momentary interlocutor, especially 
if it were a woman, in a way that led her, not 
unnaturally, to think him the dearest, most 
engaging friend toconfide in. He never be- 
trayed her confidence, because while she 
might bring tears to his eyes during a conver- 
sation, he completely forgot the whole affair as 
soon as his back was turned, except where it 
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bore on his own interests, and then he never 
forgot. He remembered faces well, and al- 
ways connected them with the right names, 
and if ina later interview subjects were in- 
troduced casually that had utterly slipped 
his mind, as frequently happened, he was 
generally sufficiently adroit to elicit enough, 
by cautious questioning and skillful half sen- 
tences, to find out all he needed to know 
for carrying on the conversation on hand 
successfully. 

He brought his short visit with Rose to 
an i:amediate conclusion ; and once in town 
again, he made his appearance at Mrs. Val- 
entine’s one afternoon, as unexpectedly as 
he had at Mrs. Lennard’s, with the exception 
that Mrs. Valentine had known him of old, 
and that he had been one of her great favor- 
ites. 

‘The wanderer has returned!” she ex- 
claimed, as she came intothe room. ‘‘ How 
long is it since you have set foot inside my 
house, Eugene Fleming ?” 

“Well, I know it is a long time, but I 
have not had the heart to see anyone lately, 
not even an old friend like you. I thought 
you would forgive me, though, knowing the 
cause.” 

“You had my sympathy through the whole 
affair, but I did think you might come to 
get it, considering that you used to dine with 
me every Sunday of your life.” 

Fleming gave a long sigh. It was genuine. 
There were circumstances in his life that 
made him unhappy, and he was very much 
perplexed about his business affairs and his 
future ; but he relieved his overburdened 
heart in his friends’ presence, when most 
men would put on a stolid front, and he 
got more credit for deep feeling than they 
do. 

“ Are you going to turn over a new leaf, 
now, Eugene? Will you dine with me next 
Sunday, and be sociable again?” 

“T know it would do me good,” said Flem- 
ing reflectively. ‘I will try tocome. If I 
don’t feel equal to it, I will let you know. . 
Nobody but the family, of course.” 

“ Only Hattie and the boys. Jim, my son, 
has gone East, and Mr. Valentine is out of 
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town on business, so it will be a charity to 
us. I hate a dinner table without a man. 
Now, tell me what you have been doing with 
yourself lately.” 

“The last week I have spent with young 
Doctor Percy, at San Manuel. He married 
Rose Lennard. You know the Lennards are 
cousins of mine.” 

“Cousins of yours, are they? Well, I 
knew there was something nice about Lou- 
ise—Mrs. Waring when I first saw her, and 
now I see what it was,” said Mrs. Valentine, 
with good natured irony. ‘How did it hap- 
pen I never met you over there ?” 

“Oh, I only discovered that they were 
here quite recently,” returned Fleming, who 
had no intention of explaining that he could 
claim no relationship with Louise. ‘“ We had 
lost track of each other for years, and I 
wasn’t very likely to hear about church mat- 
ters in San Manuel.” , 

“That's true,” laughed Mrs. Valentine. 
“Now, Eugene, I want you to do something 
forme. I want you to come back among 
your friends again. ‘There is no use in your 
shutting yourself away from people, as you 
have been doing.” 

“I can’t promise you that, Mrs. Valentine, 
but I will yield in one point. I will come 
whenever you ask me,” said Fleming, slowly. 
“Tf you think anybody would be glad to see 
me.” 

“ Of course, it is selfish of me,” said Mrs. 
Valentine frankly, “but everybody knows 
that you always were the life of a dinner par- 
ty, and I want to give one to the Warings 
pretty soon—as soon as my husband gets 
home, that is. You see, most of the people 
are perfect strangers to her, and I want to 
make it as pleasant for her as possible.” 

“* Naturally,” interjected Eugene. 

“Yes. Now, as you area cousin and a 
friend, you will be a great addition to my 
dinner, if you will only be yourself —your 
own self, I mean.” 

“ There’s nothing I wouldn’t do for you, 
Mrs. Valentine, and I will come to your din- 
ner,” said Fleming. 

“Thank you. I appreciate your feelings ; 
but you will do your best to amuse my little 
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bride, won’t you ?” said Mrs. Valentine grate- 
fully. 

“I’m farther along than I was this morn- 
ing,” thought Fleming, as he left the house. 
*T think, if I work things right, I can get 
an invitation to call out of her that night, and 
then I am fairly started. Confound Waring, 
I wish I had a better hold on him than the 
one I’m getting, but I don’t see my way to 
anything else, just now. This does very well 
for a beginning, though.” 

He glanced up in time to catch a bow 
from Georgie Carolan, and immediately 
stopped to speak to her, as if the impression 
her singing had made upon him had never 
left him since, day or night. 

‘“‘What makes you look so delightfully 
happy?” he inquired; ‘‘ that is, if I have 
the right to ask.” 

“Was I looking happy? Well, I feel so,” 
she answered brightly, with a momentary im- 
pulse to tell him the reason, roused by his 
friendly manner. ‘Then she thought how she 
had never met him but once before, and be- 
ing accustomed to think twice on every oc- 
casion, and being naturally slow of speech, 
she controlled the impulse, and added: “It 
is such a heavenly day.” 

* And you are happy because the day is 
bright! You are to be envied,” he said, as 
they parted. She had not walked on far, be- 
fore she was overtaken by Phil Carter. 

“Where are you going? May I walk a 
little way with you?” he said, holding the 
hand she gave him until’she gently withdrew 
it. 

“You may walk with me as far as the mu- 
sic store, if you like. From there, I am go- 
ing to take the cars to my boat,” she replied. 
They walked on silently for a little way, and 
then Miss Carolan said smiling: “I met 
that Mr. Fleming just now; what a curious 
man he is! He asked me why I was look- 
ing so happy, and for a moment, I was 
tempted to tell him, he spoke so like an old 
friend.” 

“T never thought there was much to Flem- 
ing,” observed Carter carelessly. “ But tell 
me why you look happy, Georgie. You 
haven’t had a fortune left you, have you ?” 
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“Almost as good,” replied Georgie. ‘How 
you always think of money first! Mrs. War- 
ing sent me a note yesterday, asking me to 
try her voice today, and I have just come 
from there. She got into her new house 
only the other day. She is going to have a 
very pretty voice, I think. She is modest 
about it herself, and says she is only taking 
lessons to please her husband, who is fond 
of singing, and liked my method better than 
any singer’s he had heard out here.” 

“That’s good,” said Phil, approvingly. 

‘She seems to be a lovely little creature, 
and I think I misjudged her when I first saw 
her at the Percys.” . 

‘““She must be a Hottentot, if she isn’t 
lovely to you,” replied Phil with fervor. “I 
always tell you that you have only to be seen 
to be appreciated, and I predict that Mrs. 
Waring’s friendship will do a great deal for 
you.” 

Georgie smiled as she always did, indul- 
gently, over Phil’s predictions. They were 
always of the most cheerful character, but 
distinguished for that vagueness which made 
the heathen oracles successful. Once upon 
atime she had believed in them, and they 
had strengthened her. Now that she had 
learned their value, they comforted her as so 
many more proofs of his belief in her. 

“Well, but I have other news besides. 
Mr. Waring is one of the officers of the Sym- 
phony Society, and he has arranged for me 
to sing at the February concert. Oh, people 
are so good to me!” 

“| wish you weren’t so humble-minded,” 
grumbled Phil. ‘‘ They are not good to you. 
1}o you suppose they don’t know what they 
are about, when they get hold of a singer like 
you? And yet, you talk as if they were do- 
ing you a favor.” 

“How often have I told you, my dear 
Philip,” remarked Miss Carolan, tranquilly, 
“that you must not suppose other people 
to be affected by the same glamor that sur- 
rounds me for you.” 

‘“ Glamor! that’s all nonsense !” exclaimed 
Phil. ‘Am I a man to invest anything with 
a glamor? I know you as you are, and these 
other people don’t, and never will. How I 
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ever managed to penetrate through your re- 
serve is a miracle to me. It has been the 
making of me, but it hasn’t done you much 
good, my poor girl.” 

“Don’t talk so, Phil. You know I never 
have been so happy. It has been the best 
and highest thing in the world to me. I only 
dare to take it out and look at it occasionally, 
it means so much to me.” Her clear voice 
vibrated as she spoke. 

‘**Don’t you suppose I curse myself for an 
incompetent ass every time I hear some new 
proof of your talents? Don’t you suppose I 
know how selfish and dishonorable it is of 
me to have kept you bound these three 
years, when you might have met and mar- 
ried some man who was able to take care 
of you, and give you the luxuries you de- 
serve ?” 

“ Phil, don’t reproach yourself. It was my 
own wish to be bound. I knew it was almost 
hopeless from the first. You never concealed 
anything from me, dear.” 

‘TI don’t believe any other man could love 
you or appreciate you as much as I do, and 
only for my cursed poverty—” 

‘* Now, don’t get violent, my dear,” said 
Miss Carolan cheerily. ‘‘ Suppose you had 
all the world, it couldn’t have made any dif- 
ference. I couldn’t marry you until my fath- 
er gets better. He needs me all the time, 
and I couldn’t divide myself, nor bring him 
into your home. Cheer up, Phil, and remem- 
ber, whatever happens, if we never are to be 
man and wife, you have given me the three 
happiest years of my life.” 

“Tt’s a bitter pill for me to swallow, that 
you should appear before the public, Geor- 
gie, though I glory in your success. I wish 
you understood how mixed my feelings are 
on the subject. I am proud that you have 
the talent that gets the best price in the mar- 
ket for your teaching, and the genius to com- 
mand the world’s recognition ; but I wish I 
could marry you and carry you away from it 
all, teaching and concert, to be just the de- 
light of your friends and mine.” 

* What big words,” said Georgie, laughing. 
‘“* Genius and the world’s recognition. Don’t 
provoke me into telling you how narrow and 
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old-fashioned your ideas on woman are. I 
enjoy every minute of my work; it keeps me 
welland happy. Why, do you think I could 
endure the strain of this long waiting and 
hope deferred, if I were not busy all the time? 
And you know it is delightful to ‘ hear the 
nations praising you far off,’” she went on 
after a little hesitation, as if waiting for him 
to make some rejoinder. “If the desire for 
fame is born in a man, why not in a woman, 
when she knows she has something in her to 
command fame, even if it is only a little suc- 
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cess at a little concert in one little city? It 
is the only field I have, and if I conquer it 
you mustn’t grudge me my success, dear. 
You'll come to the concert, and lead the 
claque for me, won’t you ? ” 

* You have more pluck than any woman 
I ever saw !” exclaimed Phil, admiringly, as 
she stopped at the door of the music store ; 
and after he had put her on her car, he 
walked down the street, more than ever re- 
solved to make a future and a fortune wor- 


thy of his future wife. 
Flelen Lake. 
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AT DAY- BREAK. 


The earth is rolling toward the sun. 
Another day—another day begun ! 
And all the hates of yesterday, 
And thoughts that night should charm away, 
Stir to new life, as swords of light 
Cleave down the cohorts of the night. 


The earth is rolling toward the light 
From out the clinging shades of night. 
And ali the griefs of yesterday, 
Loom dimly up on Life’s highway ; 
Like giants grim they stir and wake; 
And Memory comes when day doth break. _ 


The earth is rolling toward the east. 
Of all the shining planets, least ; 

But full of strifes and mad distress, 
That night lulls to forgetfulness. 
The soul must arm her for the fray 

At break of day—at break of day! 


Come hates, 
The earth is 
Before the 
Flutter the 


and strifes, and fears, and woes! 
rolling into rose. 

shafts of golden light 

truce flags of the night. 


O soul, be strong to war thy way! 
Faint not, faint not, at break of day! 


M. F. Rowntree. 
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Tue Big Bend country of the Columbia 
River lies on its south bank, and somewhat 
over three hundred miles from its mouth. 
Beginning at Ainsworth, Washington Terri- 
tory, it is embraced in a semi-circular curve 
of the Columbia, extending to the neighbor- 
hood of Camp Spokane, which lies some 
fifty miles to the northwest of Spokane Falls, 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad. This 
whole country is, for the most part, an open, 
rolling prairie, and few towns exist except 
those along the line of the Northern Pacific. 
On the north bank of the Columbia, opposite 
this Big Bend country, is situated a tract of 
land known as the Moses Indian Reserva- 
tion, which has lately been turned over to the 
public domain, and which has many notable 
attractions. It was through this portion of 
the country bordering the Columbia River 
that, with a small party, I made a trip in the 
months of July and August, 1883. 

At Ritzville, Washington Territory, a 
small town on the Northern Pacific, we left 
the east bound train at midnight on the 6th 
of July, and, joining one or two others who 
had preceded us, pitched our camp near the 
railroad track, to take a few hours’ rest pre- 
paratory to our trip across the Big Bend 
country. Ritzville is a town as yet in its in- 
fancy, situated on the Northern Pacific, 
about midway between Ainsworth and Spo- 
kane Falls, Washington Territory, right out 
in the open prairie. 

The heat of the summer months is very 
great, especially during the middle of the 
day, in this country, and we had decided to 
start very early on our daily marches, so that 
almost every morning we arose at half past 
three, and, after breakfasting and packing 
up, usually started out at sunrise, and com- 
pleted our day’s journey by noon. Our 
late arrival at Ritzville gave us very little 
sleep this first night, and as I awoke the 
next morning I sat up among my blankets, 
and looked around to see what was the size 
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of the town where we had spent the night. 
My eyes were greeted with a view that led 
me to ask “ Where is Ritzville? Has it dis- 
appeared, or was it only a ‘ paper town ?”— 
for certainly I did not see anything that could 
be called even a settlement. There was only 
a station-house, a water tank, and one small 
dwelling, and not a tree in sight. I after- 
wards learned that the town was laid out 
in house lots, selling for fifty dollars apiece ; 
but the prospects of a thriving place in the 
future were not such as to tempt any of us 
to speculation. We procured an excellent 
breakfast at the station-house, however (for 
Ritzville had been a meal station on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad only a short time 
before), and then loaded up the wagons, 
mounted our horses, and set out towards the 
Columbia River, taking a general northwest 
direction, following a wagon road used in 
transporting supplies to a military camp, sit- 
uated at the point where Foster Creek 
empties into the Columbia. 

In the vicinity of our trail, and all around 
as far as we could see, was an alkali prairie. 
It is crossed at intervals by small, running 
streams, whose waters we found to be cool 
and refreshing after a hot day’s ride. Six 
days were consumed in crossing the country, 
a distance of one hundred and sixteen miles, 
from the railroad to the Columbia River, at 
the mouth of the Foster Creek, about nine 
miles above the Okenagan and joining the 
Columbia from the south. 

The prairie is covered with sage brush ; 
there is a scant growth of bunch-grass, and 
during the summer months a remarkable 
scarcity of water. Heat and dust added 
much to our discomforts. At one of our 
camps we dug a hole near a sort of lake to 
get water. The color was that of mud, but 
we drew a pailful and let it stand, suppos- 
ing the impurities would settle. They would 
not, however, and we found that the color 
was due to the alkali. 
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The running streams all have a southwest 
direction, and we crossed several — Crab 
Creek, about twenty miles out from Ritz- 
ville, and, further along, Kenewan Run and 
Wilson’s Creek. ‘The water in these seemed 
pure and cold. Ranches are scattered along 
Crab Creek and Wilson’s Creek, and the 
soil, wherever cultivated, is extremely rich. 
We saw at intervals pools left by the rain in 
hollows, as well as lakes surrounded by cat- 
o’-nine-tails. The only trees along the trail 
were cottonwoods by the streams and lakes. 
Knowing that these indicated water, a sharp 
lookout for them was kept; but frequently 
what seemed a growth of cottonwoods in the 
distance would, on nearer approach, prove 
to be only a cluster of sage brush, such was 
the atmospheric effect on the prairie. The 
distances between water in this dry season 
were on an average twenty miles, but the 
beds of dried-up streams were very frequent. 

Sage hens were abundant among the tall 
rye-grass. ‘They resemble the quail, but are 
considerably larger; one shot on the trip 
weighed nearly nine pounds. At this season 
they seemed very tame and almost refused 
to fly, in consequence of which we kept our 
larder well supplied. Their meat is very 
good if well seasoned, though somewhat dry. 

The scenery, like that on any open prairie, 
was very monotonous, except in two coulées 
—one the Grand, the other the Moses——run- 
ning northeast across the Big Bend. They 
look like the beds of rivers, and it is sup- 
posed by some that the Columbia once ran 
through them. The Grand Coulée is south- 
east of the Moses, and in some places four 
or five miles in width, the Moses much nar- 
rower. Both have steep, rocky sides and 
sandy bottoms, and very few crossings for 
wagons can be found. These coulées in the 
spring are well supplied with streams, but in 
the summer these dry up, leaving only pools 
and lakes, where the wild duck finds a se- 
cure place to rear her young. “Salt licks” 
are numerous in the vicinity of these bodies 
of water, and deer are often pot-hunted when 
they come to them at night. One of our 
camps was made in Moses Coulée, more from 
necessity than from choice, for we had made 
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a hard day’s journey, and the shortest dis. 
tance to water from the coulée was some 
sixteen miles, which we did not feel like trav- 
eling until the following day. Never were 
more discomforts collected together in any 
one spot than just here. Huge horseflies 
tormented us incessantly until sundown, and 
after them, mosquitoes kept up an attack 
until morning, when we were glad enough to 
pull out. 

In this coulée, near the banks of a small 
stream, was found an Indian sweat house. 
It allowed only room for one person, in a 
sitting posture. The frame was of bent twigs 
stuck into the ground, and over these was 
placed rye-grass, making a dome-shaped, com- 
pact roof. Large stones were seen inside, 
and opposite the entrance the ashes of a fire. 
The sweat house or wicky up is a common 
prescription for the sick Indian. It is built 
in a very short time; a fire is placed near 
the entrance, and large stones are heated to 
be placed around the inside. All being in 
readiness, our sick man strips and enters 
this rude hut, where he remains until he is 
in a good perspiration, and then jumps into 
the neighboring stream of cold water. Here 
is a Turkish bath in its crudest form. We 
saw many of these sweat houses all through 
this country. 

After a hard pull out of the coulée by a 
very steep road, we traveled some twenty 
miles, and in the afternoon reached the mouth 
of Foster Creek, on the Columbia, about 
nine miles above the Okenagan River. Ap- 
proaching the Coluimbia, the gentle swells 
of the prairie merge into a succession of 
sandy, rolling hills). When we had gained 
the divide, the river greeted our eyes—a wel- 
come sight after the hot, dry ride. 

Here we found the encampment of some 
troops, which had been ordered to this point 
in the early spring, on account of a rumored 
Indian outbreak, which never took place. A 
necessary delay kept us here some two weeks. 
We profited by this, and by the intercourse 
with Indians who daily brought meat and 
vegetables to sell, to pick up a good deal of 
the Chinook dialect spoken by all the red 
men of this country in their dealings with 
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the whites; and we also procured the ser- 
vices of one of the Indians as a guide in our 
projected trip through the Moses Reserva- 
tion. This fellow, an Omak Indian, with 
the half English, half Indian name of Alex- 
ander Smitkin, proved himself invaluable in 
many ways. His mount was a small, com- 
pactly-built mule, which carried him patient- 
ly throughout the trip, and with his rider 
formed a most interesting picture. 

I'wo of us started out one morning to visit 
an Indian settlement at the mouth of the 
Okenagan. At a point on the Columbia op- 
posite their small village, we tied our horses, 
and having hailed an Indian, gave him half 
a dollar to ferry us across, which he did most 
skillfully. The rude dwellings of these In- 
dians were mainly tents, supported on poles, 
and large enough to contain six or seven 
persons pretty well crowded together. It was 
a sleepy looking settlement. The Indians 
were reclining on their blankets and furs, the 
women sewing and mending, and the men 
smoking. The babies, strapped on boards, 
were asleep, and the older children followed 
us around with shy and curious glances. We 
exchanged a few words with the men, and 
examined their abodes. Constant intercourse 
with the whites has changed their wild hab- 
its to a certain degree, and especially in the 
matter of dress. The women wore calico 
skirts, sometimes a shawl for a waist, and usu- 
ally a handkerchief over the head. The men 
wear trowsers of cloth or buckskin, and usu- 
ally a flannel shirt, but, as a general rule, 
nothing to cover the head. All wear moc- 
Their features are frequently very 
regular, and with long, biack hair, straight 
and coarse, and sinewy, well-developed fig- 
ures, they are sometimes almost handsome, 
and, at all events, strikingly picturesque. 
lhey are curious, but reserved ; will look at 
ind carefully scrutinize you, but rarely ask 
any questions. When spoken to, they are 
civil and intelligent in their answers. If ques- 
tioned about a portion of their country, they 

‘take a piece of stick and map it out on 

ground quite accurately. Of distance, as 
uch, they have little conceptiou, but can tell 

v long it will take to travel between any 

VoL. VIL.—17. 


Casins, 
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two points. I asked my guide one day how 
far it was to a certain place; he looked at 
the sun, and pointing to a position to be 
occupied by it later on, said: “ Sun yah-wa 
mi-ka klap o-cook il a-he,” meaning, “* When 
the sun is there, you will reach that place” ; 
and his reckoning was correct, time and rate 
of travel being his basis of estimating dis- 
tance. 

It was July when I visited these Indians, 
so they were in the midst of their prepara- 
tions for a winter’s supply of food. Around 
their camp, salmon and strips of venison were 
hung to dry, and on the ground, berries. 
The salmon are caught in large quantities in 
a sort of net-work of sticks placed across a 
stream, or else speared with long poles. The 
women and children gather the berries. 
Sometimes the women accompany their hus- 
bands on hunting expeditions, and are often 
as clever with the rifle as the men. 

They have rapidly learned the value of 
money and want good pay for their services. 
Our ferriage across the Columbia cost us fif- 
ty cents each way. Their means of convey- 
ance were dug-outs,—logs of wood that had 
been cut off, and hollowed out into canoes 
about two feet wide, eighteen inches deep, 
and from ten to twenty feet long. Rather 
rickety affairs they are for one not accustomed 
to such boats, but managed most skillfully 
by their pilots, who safely paddle them across 
the swift streams, and that, too, when they 
are loaded down almost to the water’s edge. 
When we left their camp, an Indian ferried 
us across the Columbia, and at the same 
time drove his pony, swimming, to the oppo- 
site bank ; then secured his canoe, mounted 
his pony, and rode off. 

It was later than we had anticipated, so 
after looking after our horses, we conceived 
the idea of recrossing the river to the Indian 
camp, paddling the canoe ourselves, to see 
if we could not get some supper. This risky 
business was finally crowned with success 
after several unlucky starts, and we got only 
a slight wetting. The Indians stand up in 
these dug-outs, but to increase our chances 
of safety, my companion and I took the ex- 
tra precaution to sit down. At the camp, 
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one of the women prepared a very fair meal, 
of which we did not hesitate to eat heartily 
—salmon fried, and bread baked with yeast 
powder. Bidding them a good-night, we 
again crossed the river, mounted our horses, 
and rode back to camp. 

The nature of the country on the north 
side of the Columbia, through which we were 
to continue our journey, rendered it imprac- 
ticable to proceed with wagons, so these were 
left behind, and a mule train provided in- 
stead. ‘The crossing of the Columbia in such 
places—where there are no ferries, and where 
the current runs so swiftly—is a somewhat 
difficult operation. The boat used must be 
pointed at an angle of 45° up-stream, and 
then the point of landing is fully a mile be- 
low that of starting. Our mules had pre- 
ceded us, about fifteen in number, with the 
packers. Men traveling in mountainous 
countries may well appreciate the valuable 
services rendered by a pack mule, who, with 
his burden of nearly three hundred pounds, 
trudges slowly and patiently along day after 
day. It is quite amusing to see one of these 
mules just after his pack has been lashed on, 
and the blinder taken off; he gives a series 
of kicks, then gallops off and repeats the 
performance, until finally he seems convinced 
that his pack will not come off, so he tamely 
submits. The habit of following the bell 
mare makes it very easy to manipulate a 
pack train. Our boat, a large flat-bottomed 
scow, contained all our traps, and after it 
had been packed up ready to start, was pulled 
by some soldiers, and steered by our Indian 
guide. Our horses swam after the boat and 
were safely landed on the opposite shore, al- 
though they did not quite know what to make 
of this unusual method of procedure. Un- 
loading the boat, we collected together our 
baggage, and pitched camp for the night, 
thankful for a rest after a hard day’s work. 
This first camp was about eight miles above 
the mouth of the Okenagan river. 

On this same evening, the Indians about 
twelve or fifteen miles up the Okenagan, at 
its junction with Loop-a-loop Creek, were 
having a grand time. Chief Moses, who, 
with two sub-chiefs, Sus-sopkin and Ten-as- 
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ket, had been to Washington to confer with 
the Ayas tyee, or “Great Chief,” as they call 
the President, about quitting his reservation, 
was making known the result to his people. 
The next day we were furnished with an ac- 
count of this meeting, where fire water 
flowed too freely, and bad Indian blood was 
consequently stirred up. Pistols and knives 
were used promiscuously, but fortunately a 
few bad cuts and slashes were the only in- 
juries received. It was thought that the In- 
dians had procured their whiskey from a 
man in the vicinity, and as they were very 
fond of it and particularly susceptible to its 
influences, they became drunk and furious. 
Their desire for it is strikingly apparent, 
when it is known that they paid from three 
to four dollars for a bottle of the worst con- 
coction ever made, said to be a mixture of 
alcohol, cayenne pepper, and molasses. 
Fortunately, we did not arrive among these 
hilarious red men until the day after their 
grand spree, when they felt very penitent and 
sore-headed. 

Breaking our first camp at early dawn, we 
turned our faces towards the Okenagan, fol- 
lowing the Indian trail in a general northwest 
direction. Near the Columbia the country 
was open, sandy, and uninteresting ; but a 
few miles beyond it grew wilder and more at- 
tractive. ‘The Okenagan is a somewhat slug: 
gish stream, with rather warm waters. Its 
banks are bordered for the most part with 
cottonwood trees. A few mountain streams 
flow into it. The valley extending in a gen- 
eral southerly direction is quite wide and 
fertile, covered with good bunch-grass, while 
here and there an occasional ranch, tilled by 
its Indian owner, yields fine crops of oats, 
corn, potatoes, watermelons, etc. Most of 
the Indians own large herds of ponies, Ameri- 
can horses, and a cross between the two ; 
also fine beef cattle; but no good milch 
cows were seen, owing to the fact that a cer- 
tain kind of weed, which grows on the 
prairie, renders the milk very bitter. 

It was our object to reach the Methow 
River, which lies to the west of Okenagan, and 
flows into the Columbia about eight miles 
below it, after pursuing a general southerly 
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direction from a point near the British line. 
This stream passes through the middle por- 
tion of the Moses Reservation, and very 
little has been known of it, except in the 
vicinity of its mouth. To reach it I had 
first intended to follow the Columbia, cross 
the Okenagan at its mouth, and then pro- 
ceed to the mouth of the Methow, and as- 
cend the valley of the latter stream. But 
my guide told me of a short cut across the 
mountains, and an easy ford across the 
Okenagan, which I could not find at its 
mouth. We reached this ford about noon, 
crossed our legs over the pommels of our 
saddles, and landed high and dry on the 
west bank. Here I dismounted for a few 
moments, and examined the soil by looking 
at the banks of the river. ‘The surface soil 
is about three feet deep, of a fine, rich tex- 
ture, and rests on a stratum of gravel. 
\bundant proof of its fertility was given 
when, a few miles farther up-stream, an old 
Indian clootchman (woman) brought us a 
bag of fine, large potatoes, which she had 
raised, and for which we gladly paid her a 
dollar. 

\t this spot we decided to camp for the 
night, there being a beautiful little stream of 
clear, cold water flowing from the west into 
Okenagan, plenty of wood and good grass 

three requisites foranycamp. For a little 
while everything was bustle and commotion, 
but soon we were straightened out, our ani- 
mals were grazing, and our cook busy pre- 
paring the dinner. 

\t this place we found two Indian girls, 
who had stopped by the stream to rest and 
water their ponies. One of these girls, an 

clligent looking creature of about twenty 
ears, answered my salutation, and told me 

had lost some zsfas, what-nots of silks, 
ribbons, ete., which she had bought at the 
She 

did not appear to be in the best of spirits, 

d upon being asked what was the matter, 

lied: “Wika hyas sick kopa latet, nika 

pot-tle-lum kopa po-lak-lie—\ am very 

ck in my head ; I was very drunk last night.” 
lt seems that she had been commissioned 
to procure some of the whiskey that the 


encampment of troops we had just left. 
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men had used at their festival the previous 
night, and not being able to restrain the 
strong appetite to drink, which seems com- 
mon to all, man and woman alike, she had 
indulged freely on the way back, succumbed 
to its influences, and lost her zs¢as. 

Her pretty little black pony was beauti- 
fully caparisoned. The saddle was peculiar, 
having a very high cantle and pommel, and 
was ornamented with fringes of buckskin 
worked with different colored beads. Over 
this was thrown a blanket of gorgeous colors. 
The bridle was a piece of braided leather, 
forming a tight loop around the lower jaw 
of the pony, while the other end served as 
whip and reins. After a short rest, the girls 
mounted their ponies, man-fashion, and rode 
off, returning later with the lost silks and 
ribbons. 

At this, as at almost all of our camps, we 
were visited by the Indians, who brought us 
vegetables and fruit. 
ined everything we had, and were very much 
interested in the doctor who was with me, 
and who kept them entertained for hours, 
showing them his medicines. Sunset was 
the signal for them to leave us and return to 
their homes. 

While in this country, we were kept well 
supplied with blue grouse The birds were 
very tame at this season of the year. When 
we came into a covey of them, they would 
fly up into a neighboring tree, and sit there, 
while being picked off one by one. The 
sport was tame, but we were hungry. Rat- 
tlesnakes were also abundant, but we fortu- 
nately escaped being bitten. 

Our day’s march had been pretty hard, or 
had seemed so, since it was the first we had 
taken since leaving theencampment of troops, 
so none_of us visited the Indian village on 
Loop-a-loop Creek, about two miles above, 
and perhaps it was just as well to allow them 
time to recover from the effects of the bad 
whisky so.freely used on the previous night. 
The principal thought was to get a good 
night’s rest; and, after dinner, having fin- 
ished our pipes, and made the necessary plans 
for the next day, we spread our buffalo skins 
on the ground, wrapped our blankets around 
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us, and resting our heads on the saddles, 
made a little softer by our coats, we were 
soon wrapped in sound slumbers. 
Continuing our journey the next day, and 
passing up the Okenagan for about a mile 
and a half, we came to a small stream, run- 
ning into the Okenagan, called Schlee-wheest 
Creek. Here the trail turned pretty sharply 
to the west, and arose to the divide between 
the Methow and Okenagan. Above the 
Schlee-wheest comes in Loop-a-loop Creek, 
at whose mouth is the Indian settlement be- 
fore mentioned. I saw a few tents and rude 
huts collected together in a small space, 
while on the outskirts were several small 
farms, surrounded by good worm fences, 
and yellow with oats and corn. Several In- 
dians starting out for a hunt from this village 
joined us in our trip across the divide, and 
brought news of the grand time they had had 
two nights before. I had very little chance 
to talk with my guide during this day’s jour- 
ney, as he was busily engaged in conversation 
with an old Indian who was telling him, in 
their native language, not the Chinook, about 
the pow wow with Moses. It was very amus- 
ing to see this old fellow gesticulating, and 
hear both of them uttering those harsh gut- 
tural sounds which make up their native di- 
alect. Moses’s doings while in Washington 
had evidently been displeasing to his sub- 
jects ; they declared that he was not their 
chief, and had no right to sell their lands. 
Since that time, however, the Indians have 
quietly moved from the Moses Reservation, 
and no murmurings or other signs of dissatis- 
faction have been heard, so it may safely be 
assumed that their displeasure died away. 
During this day, we left the treeless por- 
tion of our journey, and were now riding 
among the tall pines. The air became 
clearer, and cool, refreshing streams crossed 
our trail at intervals. Climbing up over sev- 
eral foot-hills, the main divide was at last 
reached by a steep and rocky ascent of about 
six miles. About three miles west of the 
Okenagan we crossed a sort of plateau sparse- 
ly covered with sugar pines, to which the In- 
dians give the name “ Lee-kwotsk,” or 
“grove.” ; From the top of the divide, a 
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gradual descent of about five miles bya coo! 
and shady trail brought us to the Methow 
River; and upon nearing it, the distant 
peaks of the Cascade range greeted our eyes, 
and here and there a snowy cone would be 
clearly defined against the blue sky. The 
whole aspect of the country changed, and 
we could see the Methow, a narrow, rapid 
stream, dashing its cold, clear waters over a 
stony bed, and winding in and out on its 
course, as if it wished to make as long a 
route as possible through its own valley, be- 
fore mingling its waters with those of the 
Columbia. 

The trail up the valley of this river crosses 
from One side to the other. The valley va- 
ries in width, narrowing very much as the 
head-waters are reached. ‘The point we had 
struck in crossing over from the Okenagan 
was about twenty five miles above the mouth 
of the Methow, and right opposite us on the 
left bank the mountains rose almost perpen- 
dicular to a height of about three thousand 
feet. One of the lofty peaks at this point 
was marked at its apex by a perpendicular 
wall, some three or four hundred feet in 
height, from which the disintegrated portions 
of a volcanic rock falling away, leave a white 
V shaped cliff, resembling quartz in its gen- 
eral appearance. This mountain (which has 
an almost exact counterpart in one that we 
saw later on the borders of Lake Chelan) is 
called by the Indians “ Loo-choo-pan,” or 
“ broken stone ” mountain. 

From this point wecontinued our journey 
up the beautiful Methow valley, where, close 
to the water’s edge, is a luxuriant growth of 
cottonwoods, and further back and up the 
mountain sides are the stately pines, offering 
a cool shade from the hot rays of the sun, 
and here and there an open space in the tim- 
ber covered with thick bunch grass, where 
our animals found excellent grazing. A 
swift, cold stream, fed from melted mountain 
snows, and averaging a hundred feet in width, 
the Methow dashes over smooth, round 
boulders, rapidly wearing away with the rush 
of its waters. Volcanic causes have pro- 
duced among these boulders conglomerates 
and pudding stones, some specimens of 
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which are very beautiful. ‘The salmon seeks 
its head-waters in the fall, returning in in- 
creased numbers in the spring. The In- 
dians take all possible advantage of this fact 
to lay ina stock of dried and smoked fish 
for winter use. Game is abundant in this 
wild and solitary region, and bear and deer 
hunts were of every day occurrence. 

At the first narrowing of the valley, which 
begins about fifteen miles above the point 
where we first came to the river, the scenery, 
hitherto wild, becomes grand and imposing. 
The mountains towering above us and rising 
to a height of four or five thousand feet, em- 
braced within their walls magnificent scenes, 
where occasional openings through the tim- 
ber allowed the reflected flashes of sunlight 
from the sparkling waters to reach us, and 
the rustling pines and dashing mountain 
streams seemed holding converse in Nature’s 
own language, which should not be inter- 
rupted by the voice of man. 

Near one of our camps on the west bank 
of the Methow was a good ford, over which 
my guide and I crossed in quest of game. 
Arriving at the summit of the hills just as the 
pink glow of the setting sun was resting upon 
the snow capped peaks of the Cascade moun- 
tains, I paused, and looked around me, and 
could not help thinking that Nature had se- 
lected this spot, far away from the abodes of 
civilized man, for her own children ; for surely 
these rugged peaks, with saw-tooth forms, 
seemed to bid defiance to any but the wild 
beasts. As we came down from our high ele- 
vation, the twilight began to fall. Just as we 
approached the first foot-hill, my guide sud- 
denly cautioned me to keep very still, and 
pointing below, indicated to mea large black 
bear, which had come out from his day’s hid- 
ing-place in search of food. ‘Telling me to 
follow him slowly, Smitkin scrambled down 
the mountain side, while I, having come to 
a large rock, crouched behind it to await the 
bear or further developments. There was 
some doubt in my mind at first as to wheth- 
er I had better remain here, not knowing ex- 
actly the characteristics of these animals, 
and especially when wounded. My guide, 
as he left me, had said, “ Ayu wash,” ¢. ¢., 
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very much afraid; and I was in doubt as to 
whether he meant himself or the bear, as the 
Indians sometimes have queer superstitions 
about certain wild animals. But having a 
good rifle and plenty of ammunition, I 
awaited the result, and soon, almost directly 
beneath me, heard a rustling among the 
bushes, and saw this huge, black creature 
making a hearty meal from the bear berries. 
The target presented was too tempting, and 
I was in the act of raising my rifle to take 
aim, when I caught sight of Smitkin, still 
farther down the hill, also ready to shoot. 
So I crouched down behind my rock, and it 
was well, perhaps, that I did; for a report 
followed, and then a shower of splintered 
stones fell around me from a point directly 
over my head. My guide had missed the 
bear, and, fortunately, I had gotten out of the 
way. The bear started to run, and scam- 
pered away up the mountain, with Smitkin 
and me in hot pursuit. A second shot from 
the Indian struck our game in the forepaw, 
but he never slackened speed, and escaped 
without further injury, on three legs. So we 
lost our game, and I learned that it was the 
bear who was afraid and not Smitkin. 

Farther up the valley the mountains draw 
in closer and closer, until a regular cafion is 
formed, where progress became difficult and 
slow. From this point, which is about forty- 
five miles from the mouth of the river, there 
are two distinct trails up the valley, desig- 
nated as the high and low water. In the 
spring the river overflows its banks and be- 
comes nearly a mile wide in places. Huge 
trunks of trees are carried down a consider- 
able distance at this time, when the force and 
swiftness of this stream is enormous. 

It would seem that such a beautiful valley 
as this would be sought by the Indians for 
their homes. The grass is very good, the 
soil rich; and, to all appearances, the site 
would seem more favorable than that of its 
sister stream, the warm and siuggish Okena- 
gan. But several causes have combined to 
render it undesirable to the red man, one of 
which is the extreme cold in winter, and the 
great depth of snow, which is said to be piled 
up sometimes in six-foot drifts. Then, too, 
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superstition has played its part. Some years 
ago the dreadful scourge of small-pox swept 
the valley, then thickly settled, carrying off 
large numbers of Indians, whose numerous 
burial places attest their deaths, and probably 
hold out a warning sign to others. These 
graves, which are rarely raised to a mound, 
are surrounded by a rude log fence, and for 
a headstone is placed a stick of wood. In 
many of these enclosures, frequently seen 
throughout the valley, I was told that there 
were from ten to twenty bodies. The deaths 
were so numerous and rapid that a separate 
burial could not be given to each. It is not 
to be wondered at that they hastily moved 
from the Methow to the Okenagan, after hav- 
ing been the victims of such a terrible dis- 
ease. 

Clear and almost ice-cold streams, rising 
far up in the mountains, and emptying into 
the Methow, were crossed at intervals, and 
their names, as given by the Indians, I will 
mention. ‘The Ni-mi-e-malk, Sa-ha-ne-ta- 
che-lo, Chee-whelch, As-chin-chin-natk, and 
Ne-quam-tum. The last-named is the first 
tributary of the Methow at its source, and 
from the confluence of these a regular cahon 
extends to their headwaters. 

After running along the side of the cafion 
for a few miles, the trail up the main branch 
turns down to the water ; and my guide said 
we would have to proceed up the river bed, 
which we could do at this season of low wa- 
ter. 
ble pass across the Cascade mountains, and 
it was evident that it did not exist here, for 
steep, rocky mountains enclose the river in 


I, however, was looking for a practica- 


a narrow gorge, where travel is impossible 
except in the river bed, and that only when 
the river is low during a few months of the 
year. Deer trails leading down to the river 
were numerous, but no signs could be found 
of any previous visitation by man. I therefore 
retraced my steps to the junction of the Me- 
thow and Nequamtum, where I found the 
Doctor, who, after proceeding several miles 
up the latter stream, had arrived at the same 
conclusions as myself in regard to crossing 
the mountains at this point. We then turned 
our faces towards the south, hoping to find 
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a pass from some point farther down the riy- 
er. My guide said that he knew of no pass, 
and future events showed that none of a 
practicable nature existed. Every small 
stream was explored as far as possible, but 
all ran into impassable cahons near their 
headwaters. 

We then turned our attention to another 
feature of this country, Lake Chelan, which 
forms part of the western boundary of the 
Moses Reservation, and about which very 
little was definitely known. 

About eight miles up the Methow from 
the point where we first reached it when 
crossing over from the Okenagan, the river 
Twitsp comes down from the mountains to 
the west. It is very similar to the Methow, 
although somewhat smaller; the scenery 
throughout its narrow valley is wilder. Be- 
fore reaching this stream on our way down 
from the headquarters of the Methow, we 
had struck farther back into the valley, to 
ascertain the nature of the surrounding coun- 
try. It was very fertile throughout, well tim 
bered, and plentifully watered. Several lakes 
the headwaters of 
small streams, were found, whose waters 


of considerable size, at 


were reported to be well stocked with fish. 

Leaving the Methow and following the 
course of the Twitsp, we experienced hard 
travel through thick timber and around im- 
mense rock-slides, until, at a point about 
fifteen miles from its mouth, the trail became 
completely obliterated, and we followed the 
blazes on trees made bya party the previous 
year. ‘The thick standing timber was cer- 
tainly a sufficient barrier to progress, but the 
fallen trees strewn in every direction across 
our path added to our difficulties, and caused 
many a wide détour to be made. The river 
was at this point a regular mountain torrent, 
and, dashing down over its rocky bed, sent 
forth reverberations like huge waves break- 
ing upon the sea-shore. 

We did not care to meet with any grizzly 
bears, and, fortunately, perhaps, were spared 
an encounter ; although the scratches on the 
bark of trees where these creatures had 
sharpened their claws, indicated that they 
were near us, One night’scamp on the Twitsp 
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was made in an open space right among 
the dense forest trees, and a rather amusing 
incident occurred, which might not have 
been so funny had the result been different. 
Our cook had not been careful to extinguish 
his fire before going to bed, and it began to 
spread through a sort of peat formed by suc- 
cessive layers of pine needles. which for 
years had been falling from the trees. The 
Doctor, an old hand at camp experiences, 
was awakened by the smell of smoke, and 
not caring to disturb any body, quietly arose 
and went to extinguish this smouldering fire. 
In attempting to find some receptacle for 
water in the dark, he fell over our tinware, 
making a good deal of noise, which awak- 
ened the cook, who promptly seized his rifle 
and shouted out: “ Who’s there?” The 
Doctor, not hearing him, made no reply, and 
our cook, who must have been dreaming of 
his rifle with the inten- 
Fortunately, he ca!led out 
once more, this time receiving the answer, 
“It’s me.” Even the sound of a human 
voice did not allay the cook’s fears, for he 
again shouted, ““Who’s me?” whereupon, 
the Doctor answered again, and established 
his identity. ‘The story as related the follow- 
ing morning created a great deal of laughter, 
and the cook confessed that he was so sure 
a grizzly bear was around the eatables, that 
he could not be convinced to the contrary, 
at first, even though a human voice had re- 


grizzlies, raised 
tion of shooting. 


plied. 

At this camp, our supply of tobacco gave 
out, but a substitute was obtained from the 
Indians in the dried leaves of 4é-ntck-a-nick 

a weed with small leaves, resembling the 
well-known box, with the taste of cubebs. 

After we left the spot where our cook had 
so bravely encountered the imaginary grizzly, 
the trail became exceedingly difficult. Our 
mules frequently became wedged between 
the trees, our horses were badly scratched, 
and none of us escaped without having our 
clothing torn. Up a steep incline we pulled 
for six good hours, and made only five 
miles. But now we were almost above the 
erowth of vegetation, and in the region of 

ernal snow, among the high rugged peaks 
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of the Cascade mountains. At the summit 
we had reached was a sort of basin, which 
would protect us from high winds. This 
was chosen as a site for our camp, and fires 
were speedily built for warmth, as at this 
height it was quite cold. 

Here we came across two miners, who, 
starting out in June from the Columbia, had 
followed the mountain ridge along the east- 
ern border of Lake Chelan, and had just 
reached the head of the lake, it then being 
the middle of August. ‘Two months and a 
half it had taken them to make seventy miles, 
but they had been obliged to cut their trail 
almost the entire distance. ‘They were eager 
to leave the country and reach their homes. 
Their provisions had almost given out, and 
the flesh of a mountain goat had been their 
main subsistence for some days, and they 
had lost two of their horses, which had rolled 
over the steep side of the mountains. They 
reported the whole country to be unfavorable 
for miners, and they did not seem to have 
any specimens of great value. Giving them 
some provisions, for which they were very 
thankful, we bade them success and a quick 
trip home. 

To the west of our camp was a ridge from 
which a most beautiful sight greeted our 
eyes. ‘The smoke was very thick from for- 
est fires in the vicinity, but still I could just 
discern the outline of a lake which, almost 
perpendicularly beneath, and at a distance of 
five thousand feet, lay quietly hidden among 
the mountains. ‘The latter were rugged and 
steep on either side, and the trail of the 
mountain goat appeared to be the only path 
winding down to this body of water. I 
could also faintly see a tortuous river flowing 
into the lake, which I knew was Chelan. A 
slight rain, followed by a few flakes of snow, 
fell during the night, and the next morning 
the smoke had disappeared, and the air was 
beautifully clear. Going again to the ridge, 
I obtained a fine Lake Chelan. 
Nestling away down below me, its waters 
were a perfect emerald green, and as smooth 
as glass. Its utmost perpendicular banks 
covered with pines to within a few hundred 
feet of the summit, and then capped with 
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snow, were a beautiful sight ; while the river 
flowing into it, although muddy, did not seem 
to affect the clearness of its waters in the 
slightest degree. 

A question not fully decided at that time 
as to the form of the head of Lake Chelan, 
that is, whether it branched out into two, or 
had only one, I had been cailed upon to an- 
swer. It was evident that we could not set- 
tle the matter from the position we then oc- 
cupied, as it was possible to see only a few 
miles of the lake, so the Doctor and I dis- 
cussed affairs, and finally decided upon the 
following plan: Smitkin, with another In- 
dian, who had joined us for this part of the 
trip, was to go down to the head of the lake, 
and plant there a long pole with a white rag 
on it; then our whole party was to return by 
the same trail we had taken up the Twitsp 
to the Methow, down this stream to its mouth, 
and thence along the Columbia to the foot 
of Lake Chelan, where a boat could be ob- 
tained which would enable us to fully ex- 
plore its waters. This course seemed the 
best to pursue, as it would give us a thor- 
ough insight into the whole valley of the 
Methow. 

Accordingly, we were soon packed up, and 
by dint of fast travel reached the mouth of 
the Methow in three days. Our trail along 
the latter river below the mouth of the Twitsp 
lay on the east side, and led us through 
a more open, yet well-timbered country. The 
whole valley in this part was thick in rich 
bunch grass, and abounded in beautiful sites 
for homesteads and ranches, perfectly shel- 
tered from high, cold winds and storms. The 
winters, to be sure, are said to be severe, but 
the warm weather, beginning early in the 
spring, lasts until late into the fall; then, 
too, although the river rises considerably in 
the spring, its banks here are much higher 
than in the upper valley, and there need be 
no fear of an overflow. 

At the mouth of the Methow we found 
a good ford, and saw the only Indian ranch 
that exists on the river. Its owner brought 
us fresh vegetables, which we were glad to 
have. Indian dogs also visited us, and if 
there ever was a sneak thief in the true sense 
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of the word, these animals must be the origi 
nals. lLong-bodied, short-legged, and with 
the head of a fox, they look the very embodi- 
ment of villainy ; and they practiced it, too, 
on our provisions, leaving us a good many 
pounds lighter in this direction. 

Before bidding good-bye to the Methow, 
I must not forget to mention the great num 
ber of hornets that are found throughout its 
valley. Their cone shaped nests, hanging 
from low bushes, and hidden by the thick 
foliage, were the source of great discomfort 
to our horses and mules, who frequently dis 
turbed them. ‘The result would be a gener- 
al running, kicking, and balking until we 
were some distance from the dangerous spot. 
At our camps along the river we were con- 
tinually pestered by these creatures, and es- 
pecially at meal time. They seemed rave- 
nous, and fairly swarmed upon our plates, so 
that we feared being stung at every mouthful, 
but they appeared only to think of their own 
appetites, and we soon looked upon them as 
inevitable but never welcome guests. 

Along the Columbia, below the Methow, 
we found a generally dry prairie country 
with few or no trees. Our trail lay along a 
bluff varying from about twenty to nearly 
two hundred feet in height. On a wide 
stretch of sand right by the Columbia’s banks, 
and four or five miles from Lake Chelan, we 
came upon some Chinamen washing out gold. 
They slept in rude dug-outs covered with 
boards and straw, and there on this sand-spit 
they patiently toiled, mining out seventy-five 
cents per day per man. I tried to procure 
some tobacco but they gruffly refused to sell, 
and I left them willingly, and proceeded. 

From the mouth of the Methow to the 
foot of Lake Chelan, which we reached about 
noon, was a distance of eighteen miles. Here 
we procured and loaded up the boat so as to 
start up the lake early in the morning. Ev- 
erything superfluous was left behind with our 
horses and pack-train, and a few men to care 
for them. 

The next morning we started out in the 
boat,—a large, flat-bottomed scow provided 
with oars, and fitted with a large square sail 
made of two of our shelter tents. 
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Low hills, and a rolling stretch of country 
at the foot of Lake Chelan, merge into high 
precipitous mountains as its headwaters are 
approached. In width it varies from a mile 
to two miles, and takes a serpentine course 
up its cahon. Cottonwood trees cluster 
around its banks at the foot, where its outlet, 
Chelan River, a small stream running with 
great velocity, empties its waters into the Co- 
lumbia about three miles below. A short dis- 
tance up the lake the scenery rapidly chan- 
ges, and presents a beautiful aspect. Huge 
frowning mountains arise, covered with pines 
whose trunks almost lie flat against the steep 
Nature has given to this place ail the 
delights of beauty and grandeur. The wa- 
ters, clear as crystal, are very deep. Natural 
wharves of rock exist at intervals, and in some 
of the sheltered harbors level plateaux stretch 
back to the base of the mountains, and are 
so fascinating to the eye that it seems strange 
that there are not handsome villas to occupy 
the sites. Farther up the lake the steep 
banks barely permit a good foot-hold, and 
here the mountain goat, unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, browses on the slopes. We landed sev- 
eral times and stole upon them, bringing 
down several fine specimens. They are snow 
white, slightly larger than the tame goat, but 
resemble it very closely in general appear- 
ance. The meat is strong and gamey, and 
has a slight taste of mutton. 

From the tops of the high mountains bor- 
dering this lake some of the prettiest little 
mountain streams come jumping down, eager 
to empty their silver offerings into the lake. 
Tiny cascades pouring a fine spray over some 
steep precipices melt into watery vapor, on 
which the sun throws the most gorgeous rain- 
bow hues. The gorges, in which the streams 
are sinking deeper and deeper, are most beau- 
tiful, and seem like the homes of fairies. 

In some places, tall perpendicular cliffs, 
rising from the lake, have been curiously 
worn by the action of the waves at their base, 
and the softer rock, yielding more quickly, 
has left the harder veins standing out in ribs, 
projections, and ledges, on which one could 
easily stand. 

Wind favoring, we proceeded quite swiftly 
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up the lake, and oars were almost unneces- 
sary. At noon of the third day from starting 
we landed at the head of the lake, having 
sailed a distance of about sixty-five miles ; 
found the pole the Indian had placed for 
us, and settled the question that the lake has 
but one head. Resting for a few moments, 
we took a survey of this beautiful wild spot. 

Snow-capped peaks hemmed us in on all 
sides, except where the valley of the Sta- 
he-kin guides this muddy stream into the 
head of the lake. It was impossible to pro- 
ceed up this stream owing to the marshy na- 
ture of its banks, but previous reports had 
told us that it also ran into a canon near its 
headwaters. 

On the right of Lake Chelan, about half a 
mile from its head, on a perpendicular cliff, 
can be seen curious figures made by the In- 
dians. Fish, deer, bear, goats, men and 
women are rudely outlined in red paint. 
The story is current that they were drawn by 
the Indians years ago; but it seems a mat- 
ter of doubt whether this paint would stand 
for ages, and I am rather inclined to think 
not. I examined them very closely, and they 
are certainly very curious. The Indians to 
the west of the Cascade mountains, in the 
vicinity of Puget Sound, and those living at 
the foot of Lake Chelan, journey between 
each others’ homes, following the course of 
this lake, and make trades. Such being the 
case, it is not improbable that some one of 
them, having procured a pot of red paint, 
tried his skill as an artist on the cliff. 

At the head of Lake Chelan, our onward 
journey ended. We were loath to leave 
such a beautiful country, and felt well paid 
for our trip, although we had found it im- 
practicable to cross the Cascade Mountains 
to the north of Lake Chelan. The scenery, 
incidents, and experiences throughout our 
entire journey, all lent their aid to its attract- 
iveness. Our thoughts turned homeward, 
but we knew that many a time in the future 
the recollection of some incident would pleas- 
antly recall one of Nature’s most beautiful 
domains. 

The trip down the lake was made in a lit- 
tle over two days, by the aid of a strong 
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wind; and having arrived at the foot, we 
hastily packed up our traps, and following 
the course of the Chelan River for about 
three miles, reached the north bank of the 
Columbia, about twenty-seven miles below 
the encampment from which we had origin- 
ally started to enter the Moses River Reser- 
vation. 

At this point, which is from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred feet below the 
level of Lake Chelan, is a settlement of In- 
dians who take their name from the lake; 
and they seemed to have quite an extensive 
village. Several ranches and fine herds of 
cattle were seen in the neighborhood, and 
even hens and chickens, which we had no 
idea of finding in this country. Two In- 
dians with their canoes crossed the river 
with all our traps, our animals swimming. 
The skill of the Indians as boatmen could 
here be seen to its fullest extent, as they 
successfully took their narrow dug-outs, load- 
ed to the water's edge, across the swift river, 
nearly three quarters of a mile wide. 

Safely landed on the other shore, we made 


camp for the night. The next morning we 
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turned our faces towards Foster Creek, and 
upon our arrival there unloaded our mules, 
and put our traps again into a large wagon, 
preparatory to crossing the Big Bend Coun- 
try a second time. We had heard, however, 
that there was a better road to the north of 
the one we had taken coming out, which 
would bring us into Sprague, Washington 
Territory, a good-sized town some twenty- 
two miles northeast of Ritzville, and we de- 
cided to take it. The first two days were 
hot and dusty, but the last three were made 
much pleasanter, as we found the country 
more settled. We passed many large ranch- 
es, and it seemed more like civilization again. 
At noon of the fifth day we rode into Sprague, 
and after a few hours’ delay our party took 
the west-bound train to return to our homes. 

This interesting country has recently be- 
come part of the public domain. Future 
developments will surely open it up in such 
a way as to render it accessible to all; and 
the day will come, when, with the rapid ad- 
vance of civilization, flourishing towns will 
be seen where until recently the Indian has 
built his rude hut. 

Samuel Rodman, Fr. 


AN HERITAGE OF CRIME. 


THe volunteer soldiers from California 
who were in service during the rebellion, 
found themselves in an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. The demand upon the State for troops 
was small, and, though the people but faintly 
realized the struggle that was taking place at 
the East, was promptly met. In many of the 
northern States, it was found necessary to of- 
fer large bounties to avoid the draft, but there 
was nothing of that kind here. ‘The motives 
that had caused the Union soldier to enlist 
on the Pacific Coast were the same as at the 
East: the regiments that were successively 
raised each went in with the hope and belief 
that they would, if the war lasted, eventually 
reach the scene of hostilities, and take a di- 
rect part in the suppression of the rebellion. 
But they were not permitted to do so, and 


were distributed from the British Columbia 
line in Washington Territory to the Rio 
Grande and Texas border, and from the sea- 
coast defenses of San Francisco and the 
mouth of the Columbia to Salt Lake —re- 
placing the regular troops that went east, oc- 
cupying localities where the secession ele- 
ment dominated, and thus preventing a pos- 
sible outbreak, driving back the Texans, who 
had already commenced a march on Califor- 
nia from the southwest, besides fighting In- 
dians in numerous directions. 

All this was very necessary and important 
service, but it was not what had been antici- 
pated, and was not calculated to long main- 
tain the patriotic enthusiasm with which the 
troops had entered the service “for the 
Union.” Neither did the State legislature nor 
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the citizens generally seem to appreciate it as 
they did elsewhere, and the Union soldier felt 
that he was having rather a thankless and in- 
ious time of it; nor was it strange that 
he should anxiously look forward to the end 
of a struggle, in which, in spite of himself, 
he was destined to bear no active part. In 
time, however, the War Department was en- 
abled to relieve even the California volun- 
teers by the regular regiments which were 
sent out from the East, and San Francisco 
has not yet forgotten the appearance of the 
“ Bloody Fourteenth,” nor the commotion 
which was caused by its short stay at the 
lresidio, while preparing to march to its final 
destination. But this is incidental, and has 
little to do with what is here to be related. 
lhe regiment to which I belonged was 
serving in Arizona, and was relieved in April, 
1866, after which no time was lost in com- 
»lying with the orders which had been issued 
for us to march at once for San Francisco, 
and be mustered out at the Presidio. We 
started the day following the arrival of the 
Fourteenth Infantry at our station. As was 
almost invariably the case in the movement 
of a body of troops—and especially where 
the men had been recently paid, as ours had 
there were numerous camp-followers, who 
hung in the rear, or, more frequently, went 
in advance, and would appear and disap- 
ir with perfect regularity at the various 
camping places on the march down the 
Gila, 
\mong these were two men, both gam 
rs, and apparently partners, whose undis- 
culsed purpose was that of gambling with the 
idiers each night while in camp. ‘They were 
ally lounging about the forage stations on 
r arrival, where they knew we must camp ; 
nd after the camp was made, would locate 
a convenient distance, and arrange for 
pening the game,” the appliances for which 
ere carried in their saddle bags. With the 
se of the duties of the day, their ‘* work ” 
egan, and continued far into the night. 
he largest and oldest of these two was not 
remarkable in any way—a bulky, coarse, red- 
iired man, whose origin, as indicated by 
s dialect, was apparently somewhere south 
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of Mason and Dixon’s line; in appearance, 
of the ordinary cow-boy type, though the 
latter term was not then in vogue, nor, as it 
is now, the pride and glory of men of his 
stamp. 

The other was more noticeable, and a very 
different character. A lithe, slenderly made 
young man, possibly twenty-five years old, 
rather above the medium height, very dark, 
though remarkably clear complexion, dark- 
ened still more by exposure to the rays of a 
southern sun; always cleanly shaved, except 
a somewhat heavy moustache, which almost 
concealed the mouth, and hair cut close to 
the head; neatly and plainly dressed, and, 
though without the usual plainsman’s osten- 
tation, after the custom of the border—-a 
broad-brimmed felt hat, light woolen shirt, 
opened low down at the neck in front, can- 
vass trowsers, covered to the knee by a pair 
of Mexican leggins, and the inevitable revol- 
ver in his belt. His bearing seemed unmis- 
takably that of a gentleman, and a superficial 
observer would at once have called hima 
strikingly handsome man; a more careful 
scrutiny of his clear-cut features, however, 
would have, at times, detected a strange, 
cruel glitter, which was indescribable, and 
seemed to flash with the quickness of an 
electric spark from his very black eyes and 
regular white teeth when he smiled, though 
these occasions were seldom. In spite of his 
surroundings, his manner indicated an asso- 
ciation with a widely different element from 
that in which he now appeared ; and what- 
ever may have been the character of his lan- 
guage when engaged in his disreputable oc- 
cupation, when not in conversation with his 
usual companions it had the quiet reserve and 
polish of an educated gentleman, made still 
more remarkable in contrast with the nature 
of his present calling and associates. ‘There 
was something about him that seemed to re- 
veal the New Englander, but, at the same 
time, a decidedly foreign appearance, which 
left one in doubt as to his nationality. 

This person went by the name of Ewing 

Jack Ewing, as he was familiarly called. 
He appeared to be pretty well known in the 
territory, where the gambling fraternity was 
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a large one, and where he had been some- 
thing more than a year; was said to have 
been in the service of the Confederacy, and 
to have come through from Texas with one 
of the numerous bands who made their ap- 
pearance in that region during the latter 
days of the rebellion. Altogether, he was 
an enigma, and an object of very considera- 
ble interest and speculation with the officers ; 
though he but seldom came into contact with 
them, not only for the reason that they nat- 
urally avoided one of his mode of life, but 
also because he seemed equally anxious to 
shun them. His partner was always in sight, 
and, by his manner, implied that, while he 
knew he was obnoxious, it was a public road, 
and the military could not help themselves. 

After we passed Oatman Flat, these two 
men disappeared, and it was supposed we had 
seen the last of them. But a day or two be- 
fore we reached Fort Yuma, or Arizona City, 
which was the same thing—the two places 
being only separated by the Colorado River 
—three citizens rode into our camp at mid- 
night, who were just out from Arizona City. 
They were in great haste, and dismounted 
only long enough to inform the officer of the 
day—who met them—that a wagon master 
had been murdered the night before in the 
quartermaster’s corral in the most cold- 
blooded manner, and that the gambler, Ew- 
ing, of whom they were then in pursuit, was 
the murderer ; though his partner was also 
believed to be implicated in the matter, and 
had already been arrested, and was then in 
the guardhouse at Fort Yuma. (There was no 
jail there at that time, nor any civil magistrate 
nor authority of any description, excepting 
that of the military.) Of course, the officer 
of the day could only inform him that Ew- 
ing had not been seen since he left the com- 
mand at Oatman Flat, some days previously, 
and they passed on up the road. Although 
this conversation was during the night, some 
of the members of the guard had also heard 
it, and by reveille in the morning there was 
not a soldier who was not aware of it, for 
Ewing was well known to all of them. The 
subject was soon exhausted, however, as a 
topic of conversation among them, for the 
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killing of a man in that country was too triy 
ial a circumstance to occupy their attention 
very long. 

Much to the surprise of everybody, on 
the morning of the day on which we were to 
reach the Colorado, Ewing suddenly made 
his appearance in camp, without his horse, 
his clothes torn, and in a condition of gen. 
eral dilapidation, bearing conspicuous signs 
of having hada hard tramp. He had first 
approached a soldier by the name of Cham- 
bers, who had strayed a short distance from 
camp among the mesquite trees, and had 
told him that his horse had gotten away from 
him, and he had been two days in the hills 
at the south of the road, trying in vain to find 
the horse. He inquired incidentally wheth- 
er there was “ anything new,” or had “ any- 
body passed out from town recently.” Cham- 
bers manifested no surprise at meeting him 
there, and answered that various parties had 
passed out from town, but had “ nothing in 
the way of news.” ‘This was, of course, the 
reassurance he had hoped for, and the two 
came in tocamp together. Singular as it may 
appear, not one of the soldiers betrayed aay 
unusual interest in his appearance, either, and 
he accepted their invitation to eat breakfast 
with them. After this, he said he might as well 
return to town, too, as it was useless to look 
further for his horse, and started with the 
troops without a suspicion that he was a pris- 
oner, and could not possibly have taken any 
other course, if he had wished to. The buck- 
board, with the mail from ‘Tucson, had passed 
while Ewing was eating breakfast, and by this 
means word was sent in advance that he was 
with the command. Ina few hours, some 
men on horseback met us, immediately ar- 
rested the murderer, and after placing him 
on a horse which they had brought for the 
purpose, galloped away, and we saw no more 
of him until the following day. 

The quartermaster’s establishment at Ari- 
zona City was known as the Yuma Depot, 
and was a refitting point for troops marching 
in either direction, where all transportation 
was overhauled, repaired, or changed, previ- 
ous to going “inside” (as it was called when 
going towards California), or passing into the 
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territory. This caused a delay here of twen- 
ty-four hours, during which time Ewing’s case 
met the action which will be described. 
lhe next day, at an early hour (for it was 
already very hot, though in May only) Ewing 
and his partner, who had not seen each other 
since the night of the murder, were both 
brought inside the four walls of an adobe 
building, which was in course of construction, 
though it, as yet, lackedaroof. A table oc- 
cupied the center of this enclosure, around 
which sat six men in the capacity of both 
judges and jurors—whether self appointed 
or not I did not learn, though probably se- 
lected in some manner. It was nota lawful 
body, but was composed of six of the best 
men in the community, two of whom I still 
remember: John Hinton—better known as 
‘Jack Hinton ”—of the firm of Hooper & 
Hinton, one of the principal business men 
of the territory, who acted in the capacity of 
foreman, or chief judge; and a younger man, 
John Blake, an ex lieutenant of the Califor- 
nia Volunteers, whose regiment had recently 
been mustered out, and who had remained 
in the country. He acted ina capacity which 
might, in some respects, correspond with 
that of a judge advocate at a court martial. 
In fact, the method of procedure, though 
much shorter, resembled the form of a court 
martial. Witnesses were examined, the trial 
if it may be so called—occupying about 
one hour. The result: strong circumstantial 
evidence, showing beyond a possible doubt 
that Ewing had, through jealousy on account 
of an Indian girl to whom he had taken a 
fancy, gone into the corral, where his victim 
was sleeping, and literally beaten his brains 
out with the butt of his revolver in the most 
brutal and savage manner, though the two 
men had separated but a few hours previ- 
ously on apparent terms of friendship, hav- 
ing spent the earlier portion of the night in 
gambling and drinking together. Ewing’s 
partner was also an accessory to the crime, 
but to what extent was doubtful. Ewing was 
siven an opportunity, but had nothing to say 
in his defense, and only replied, when his 
dges pronounced him “Guilty,” and sen- 
need him “to be hung immediately,” that 
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if they had so decided, he supposed it was 
“all right.” 

Without further delay, the prisoners were 
led from the place, their hands tied behind 
their backs, and followed by almost the en- 
tire population—citizens, soldiers, Mexicans, 
and Indians, jostling and elbowing against 
each other with intense eagerness to lose 
nothing of the details of the ghastly specta- 
cle so soon to follow. The place that had 
been selected for the execution was a large 
mesquite tree about a half mile distant on 
the outskirts of the town, very nearly on the 
site where the territorial prison has since been 
built, if I am correctly informed. To this 
point they were conducted, and Ewing placed 
under the tree, the other man facing him, 
about twenty feet away. The crowd formed 
all around a space which was left open, in a 
circle of about fifty feet in diameter. A white- 
haired steamboat captain named Roberts, 
whose boat was then lying at the levee, acted 
as master of ceremonies and executioner. 
There was a short delay, during which the 
condemned man was urged to say a prayer, 
and asked if he had no dying request to 
make. But he steadily refused either, per- 
haps intending to leave as little behind him 
as possible whereby his identity might after- 
ward be determined. One end of a rope was 
then passed over his head, and drawn tightly 
about his throat, and the other end, after be- 
ing passed over a limb of the tree overhead, 
was held by several men, who only waited 
for the signal, which was to be given by the 
wretched man himself. All these prepara- 
tions were made in a quiet and orderly man- 
ner—no noise, no loud talking or confusion 
of any kind—for that motley assemblage 
seemed to realize how nearly they had ap- 
proached to the awful presence of death. 

The honest captain, apparently conscious 
that it was unseemly for a human being to 
be thus launched into eternity so unceremo- 
niously, tried to extemporize some suitable 
words for so solemn an occasion, but his 
voice choked, his utterance became husky, 
and what he wished to say was unintelligible. 
Ewing steadily avoided any outward sign of 
emotion ; the fatal signal came, and all was 
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over. ‘The guilty life had been returned to 
that unknown power from whence it came. 

His partner in crime was glad to escape 
with life after the terrible scene he had been 
forced to witness, during which he had 
blanched and cowered in an agony of fear 
and suspense. But he was permitted to go, 
with a significant warning never to be again 
seen in that country.’ 


A succession of events, each leaving its 
impress, had more or less obscured these in. 


cidents inmy memory. But a few years ago, 


I had occasion to visit the Eastern States, 
where the recollection of the terrible scene 
I had witnessed so long before was again viv- 
idly brought to mind, and gradually restored 


in all its particulars. 

The peculiar American custom of family 
or “tribal” gatherings—if the word tribal is 
admissible, as applied to civilized people 
has of late years become quite a common 
one. ‘The idea had its origin in the genea- 
logical interest which has been so universally 
developed among our best families, though 
mainly at the East and North, and among 
those of New England and New York de- 
scent principally. Americans, like most 
nations, as they grow older, are becoming 
curious about their ancestors, and a great deal 
of systematic work is being accomplished by 
families in good social position, with a view 
to tracing their ancestry as far back as pos- 
sible, and determining the origin of the fam- 
ily. Many of these have carefully estab- 
lished and recorded the results in print, as 
far back as to enable them to trace their 
descent to the progenitor who first brought 
the name from.England—or elsewhere—and 
in frequent instances to periods more or less 
remote in the mothercountry. These tribal 
gatherings are composed of the descendants 
of a common ancestor, usually six or seven 
generations removed from even the older 
representatives now living. Such a posterity 
is larger than would at first be anticipated, 
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and a great many representatives appear on 
these occasions. Although as a rule the, 
are of the same names, it is not invariab}, 
the case, as others who are of the same blood 
are admitted to a sort of honorary member 
ship, though the blood has become pretty 
well diluted, and the relationship but slight 
and far removed. 

While visiting a family in the old-fash 
ioned city of Salem, I received an invitation 
to be present at a gathering of the W 
family, the blood of which, as I then learned 
for the first time, I had myself inherited 
though, as it appeared, the marriage through 
which my connection with the family was 
established had been that of an ancestress 
with a Puritan name, who had preceded my 
mother by three generations, and of whose ex- 
istence I had hitherto remained in ignorance. 
This family was one of the oldest and most 
respectable in New England. During the 
seventeenth century its head had an especial 
prominence in the affairs of the Massachu- 
setts Colony, and later, in the dark days of 
the witchcraft delusion, his son was conspic- 
uous in the history of the times. Succeed- 
ing generations had creditably maintained 
the name, which also furnished a fit repre- 
sentative during the revolutionary strugyle. 
In fact, the blood, where it still follows the 
name, is yet considered as of the bluest in 
the old Bay State. 

This gathering was a curious and inter- 
esting one. ‘The female element predomin- 
ated, but there was a fair representation of 
men of more or less note, nearly all of the 
professional class: among them a California 
judge, who had come to Salem for the es- 
pecial purpose of being present; also a dis 
tinguished naval veteran, who was with Far- 
ragut at the opening of New Orleans. But 
of all who were there present, I was princi- 
pally attracted by a gentle, white-haired lady 
of about sixty. Her appearance, though her 
manner was retiring to an extent that was 
remarkable, was still such as could not es- 
cape the notice of the most careless observer. 
Notwithstanding her advanced years, I 
thought I had never seen a more lovely per- 
son, and at once sought her acquaintance 
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through an introduction which was given me 
by my friend. This preliminary was sim pli- 
fied, and a possible constraint removed, by a 
kindly reminder on her part that we were 
“all of the same blood.” Nor did acquain- 
tance change the impression which I had 
received, unless to deepen it. Her figure 
retained the grace of youth, while the clear, 
transparent complexion (peculiar to the sea- 
port towns of New England), regular fea- 
tures, and soft, blue eyes, with a crown of 
silver hair, suggested that possibly there 
might, after all, be something in blood—a 
point which heretofore I had not been en- 
tirely willing to concede. Her personal ap- 
pearance, however, did not equal the charm 
of her manner and conversation, as was evi- 
denced by the many who sought her so- 
ciety. But my interview was brief; for, 
notwithstanding her gentleness, she had an 
air of sad reserve, which seemed to forbid 
a more intimate acquaintance, and a person- 
ality into which it would have been rudeness 
to have attempted to penetrate. I hoped to 
meet her again, but in this was disappointed ; 
though before leaving the city I learned the 
sad story of her life from my host, who, be- 
side being a relative and of the same name, 
had been for years the attorney of the fam- 
ily and manager of her financial affairs. 
Salem was not always the quiet, staid old 
place it now appears, but was once an active 
commercial center, whose ships and mer- 
chants were known at most of the larger 
ports of the world. Wealth had not only 
been inherited, but had been constantly ac- 
cumulated by the stirring enterprise of its 
inhahitants. In the earlier part of the cen- 
tury its East India trade had been among the 
first, and even at the somewhat later period 
with which we now have Yo deal, its com- 
mercial importance was very considerable, 
and the affairs of individuals had not ceased 
to take color from an environment of this 
ture. Society, though then characterized 
newhat by that rigid exclusiveness which 
vails among the old families in New Eng- 
|, had still a cosmopolitan element quite 
ilar to that which we meet in San Fran- 
o today, and which must be an element 
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in the society of all seaports in active busi- 
ness relations with the busy world outside. 
Foreigners from many of the cities of Europe 
were among the occasional guests of the 
prominent people. Traces and memories 
of the early, active life of this good old place 
may still be found, but scarcely more. 

During the period that has been indicated, 
not one of the young people at Salem had 
brighter prospects, or was a greater favorite, 
than Ruth W , the lady whom I had met 
in her later years, and in whom I had be- 
come so much interested, then in the first 
bloom of womanhood. Combined with 
youth, beauty, and a rare degree of intelli- 
gence, she had one of those sunny disposi- 
tions whose gladness was contagious. An 
only daughter of one of the most wealthy 
and influential citizens, she had, as was nat- 
ural, many admirers. Among them came a 
handsome Neapolitan, named De Razio, who 
sought and finally obtained her hand, though 
not without some reluctance on the part of 
her father, Judge W , whose constant 
companion she had been in his hours of 
leisure and relaxation from official care. 
His wife had died at the birth of this daugh- 
ter, leaving him also a son, then ten years 
old. 

The Judge had not given his consent with- 
out a careful inquiry as to the antecedents 
of his proposed son-in-law ; but in every case 
with what seemed satisfactory results. He 
personally visited the Italian minister at 
Washington, by whom he was informed that 
the young foreigner had truthfully claimed 
to be of a respectable and wealthy family, 
which was engaged in large commercial trans- 
actions, though the official had no personal 
knowledge concerning him other than that 
obtained by him through letters of introduc- 
tion which he—the minister—knew to be gen- 
uine. He had also represented the object of 
his visit to this country as being a purpose to 
engage in a commercial enterprise, acting in 
concert with several business houses on the 
Mediterranean ; and this had been his osten- 
sible plan at Salem. Other than the fact that 
it seemed strange and unfit that his daughter 
should be united with one of a race so for- 
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eign to his own, it appeared to the father 
that he could not offer a reasonable objec- 
tion; and as the happiness of his daughter 
was his greatest consideration, he did not 
longer oppose the marriage, which soon after 
took place. 

Though there had been grave apprehen- 
sions on account of this marriage, for the few 
months which immediately followed, at least, 
there was nothing to mar its felicity. The 
husband, in the meantime, appeared busily 
engaged in his projected business arrange- 
ments at Salem, where most of his time con- 
tinued to be passed. Later, the young 
couple visited several of the larger cities of 
the Union, spending a good deal of time in 
New Orleans, a city where the Italian had 
numerous acquaintances, of a character 
which, to his wife, seemed unusual, though 
she saw but little of them; and where, too, 
she was left alone for longer periods than 
she had ever before been accustomed to. 
Her confidence remained unshaken, how- 
ever, and his explanation of “ business prep- 
arations” was always quite — satisfactory. 
Prior to their return from the last journey of 
this kind, a vague rumor had reached the 
ear of Judge W- in connection with the 
past history of his son-in-law, and with re- 
gard to this he at once communicated with 
him. De Razio’s answer was a simple and 
positive denial, with the suggestion that the 
reports to his discredit had doubtless origin- 
ated in a natural prejudice which existed 
against him as a foreigner, and he invited 
the most searching inquiry at the European 
city which had been his home; while he 
smiled with such perfect candor at what ap- 
peared the suspicions of those by whom he was 
surrounded, that the Judge was reassured, and 
matters passed on as usual. In our time it 
will seem strange that there could long have 
been a mystery or doubt connected with the 
history of a person who had assumed such 
important relations, or whose station in life 
was so well defined, and the place from 
whence he came, though a foreign country, 
so well known. But it must be remembered 
that this was long before the days of inter- 
national postal regulations ; submarine tele- 
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graph lines had not an existence even in the 
most fertile scientific brain ; correspondence 
by letter with ‘‘ foreign parts” was unusual ; 
even the European mails and government 
dispatches were mainly transported in sail- ° 
ing ships, and months were frequently re- 
quired to send a letter from this side of the 
ocean and obtain a reply. The first steam- 
ship crossed the Atlantic Ocean in 1839, 
and the cable was not in operation until 
twenty years later. Information that may 
without difficulty be obtained by us in the 
space of hours, appeared at that time almost, 
if not quite, beyond the range of possibility, 
so much have we advanced in this respect 
within less than half a century. 

It will be remembered that Judge W——, 
at the death of his wife, had been left witha 
son also, then a boy ten yearsold. This son, 
Henry W , now a man of thirty, was an 
officer in the navy; he had been on the Af- 
rican station, where so many of our cruisers 
were then employed in the suppression of the 
slave trade, for nearly three years, and had 
but recently learned of the marriage of his 
sister. About the same time, his father and 
sister were informed by the Secretary of the 
Navy that he had been ordered home ona 
special duty at Washington, had exchanged 
into a ship belonging to the Mediterranean 
squadron for that purpose, and would return 
via Liverpool in one of the fast sailing pack- 
ets. On his appearance at his father’s house 
soon after, a tragedy was enacted, the excite- 
ment caused by which agitated society to its 
very center ; nor has it even yet been forgot- 
ten at Salem, where that solemn brick man- 
sion, which stands on Essex street, is still 
pointed out to the stranger as the scene of 
this terrible occurrence. The interest which 
was then aroused, was probably never 
equaled in Massachusetts, unless at a later 
period by the noted Webster-Parkman mur- 
der, owing in both cases to the individual 
prominence of the victims, and the social 
standing of the families to which they be- 
longed. 

While at Naples, after leaving his ship, 
Henry W , who had already learned the 
name of his sister’s husband, with the ac- 
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count which he had given of his former life, 
at once proceeded to make inquiry concern- 
ing him. He was not long kept in doubt as 
to his history, for his real name had been re- 
tained by De Razio, whose plans, as they ap- 
peared in the light of farther developments, 
were evidently to have remained at Salem 
but ashort time longer, and to have escaped 
before the discovery of his previous crimes. 
The terrible truth which was the result of 
the investigation of Lieutenant W-——, al- 
most overpowered him. He found that his 
sister had been deceived and betrayed by a 
most accomplished villain. De Razio, while 
possessed of wealth in abundance, and of an 
excellent family, had two years before mur- 
dered his mistress, and disappeared before 
the law could reach him; leaving also at 
Florence a wife and child. The letters which 
had been presented at Washington were gen- 
uine, but had been obtained the year preced- 
ing his crime, for use in a proposed visit to 
America, with the purpose of establishing the 
business relations he had pretended to be 
engaged in while at Salem. This plan had 
been abandoned, however, and forgotten by 
all save the crafty Italian, who had carefully 
erased the dates of the letters, substituting 
more recent ones to suit his purpose; and 
with these he had imposed upon the official 
who represented his own government at 
\Vashington, who unfortunately, and for some 
unaccountable reason, had not heard of his 
villainy. 

Henry W resolved upon a terrible 
vengeance on the creature who had blasted 
his sister’s life and dishonored his father’s 
name, and deliberately determined to kill 
Reaching home late in the evening, 
and being met by his father only, he at once 
sought De Razio, whom he found in a sep- 
arate apartment and alone. ‘The Italian, 
though ignorant of his arrival, at once de- 
ijed upon his identity, and divined his pur- 

e; nor was he found unprepared. The 
ceport of two pistol shots followed so closely 
s to be almost simultaneous, and the broth- 
r tell, shot through the brain. De Razio, 
but slightly wounded, was about to pass out 

he room, but at the doorway encountered 

VoL, VII.—18. 


him. 
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Judge W , and an unequal struggle took 
place, which ended as only it could between 
two men where the disparity of ages was so 
great, and the venerable father also lay dead 
at his feet, his skull crushed by a blow from 
a brass andiron, with which the murderer had 
armed himself after the discharge of his pis- 
tol—for this was before the days of revolvers. 
During the excitement that followed, he had 
no difficulty in passing the single servant who 
had witnessed the death of the Judge from 
the stairway, and escaped; and was never 
again heard of. Exactly how he escaped 
was not known, but it was found that an out- 
ward bound Spanish brig had left the harbor 
on the night of the murder, in which, it was 
believed, he had obtained passage, though 
this circumstance was not considered until 
late the next day. A revenue cutter at once 
sailed in pursuit of this vessel, but returned 
twenty-four hours later without having seen 
her, and upon the arrival of the brig at Ha- 
vana_ he was not found on board, nor could 
any information concerning him be obtained 
by the American consul at that port. Such 
an escape would now be impossible, but for- 
ty-five or fifty years ago the aid of electricity 
and steam did not enter into the calculations 
of men as they do at present ; nor had the 
inundation of our country by the criminal 
hordes of Europe made it necessary to keep 
in operation an organized system for the de- 
tection and apprehension of criminals. 

The nervous shock to the sole remaining 
member of this now desolated family was so 
great that for days her life was despaired of; 
but she finally recovered sufficiently to real- 
ize the terrible misfortune that had fallen upon 
her life, and must hereafter form a part of 
it. Added to this, she shortly after became 
a mother; possibly, it was this young life 
which had been added to her own, that pre- 
vented her from settling into a melancholia 
which would have ended in the loss of rea- 
son. ‘The affection which had been so freely 
given to the guilty father was now transferred 
to the son, and she felt there was still a duty 
in life from which she could not, and did not 
wish to, shrink. Society saw her no more, 
and her life was devoted to but one object— 
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her darling boy, whose wrong she felt was 
equal to her own. In time, she became al- 
most happy, in watching with maternal ten- 
derness the budding intellect of this child, 
but the old-time joyfulness and buoyancy of 
spirit had gone forever. 

She resumed the old family name, and the 
boy, who had heard no other, was christened 
Walter, in honor of his grandfather. He was 
a sprightly, handsome child, in whose ap- 
pearance the mother had a justifiable pride, 
and whose more than usual intellectual prom- 
ise obscured for a time an innate cruelty of 
disposition and deficiency of moral percep- 
tion, which were early discerned by others 
than the poor mother. But, even to these, 
there seemed no cause for apprehension, and 
it passed for the thoughtlessness of an over- 
indulged child. He passed successfully 
through his preliminary education, and later, 
at the age of twenty-one, graduated credita- 
bly at Harvard. During his college years, 
reports of an unpleasant nature, affecting the 
character of the young man, sometimes 
reached Salem ; but they were carefully kept 
from his mother, with the hope that they 
might prove to be but the usual pranks com- 
mon with wealthy young men, and would 
disappear with the season for “sowing wild 
oats.” He had, too, a strong redeeming fea- 
ture in his character, in that his love and de- 
votion to his mother was something remark- 
able, and partook in its nature of that which 
she had for her fatherless boy. 

The year that followed his graduation also 
brought the great war of the rebellion, and 
young W decided to join the army. 
The family influence and connections ob- 
tained him a commission in one of the new 
regiments, which was early added to the reg- 
ular army; and his mother parted with the 
handsome young officer with a proud though 
aching heart, for in him were centered all 
her hopes and interests in life ; while the call 
of her country, in its hour of need, had 
aroused the slumbering family pride and the 
patriotic blood of her revolutionary ances- 
tors. 

Reports of his gallantry during the early 
engagements of the war were extremely grat- 
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ifying to this lonely mother. Her friends 
hoped that the ambition which had been 
aroused in the breast of the young officer 
would be sufficient to counteract the evil ten- 
dency which had been observed in his earli- 
er life. With youth, intelligence, and educa- 
tion, combined with the farnily and social in- 
fluences that would be exerted in his favor, it 
seemed certain that he would rise rapidly in 
the honorable profession upon which he had 
entered ; and besides the service he would 
render to his country, he would himself at- 
tain a distinction that would be a credit to 
the family, and do much toward compensat- 
ing for the baseness of that father whom he 
had never seen. Already—in the second 
year of the war—he had attained the rank of 
captain, and it seemed that further advance- 
ment could be prevented only by death. 
After the news of the Battle of Gettysburg 
—on the 3d of July, 1863—a dispatch 
reached Salem that the name of Captain 
W. was among the missing ; and, though 
his body had not been recovered, it was cer- 
tain he had fallen in the gallant charge which 
had been made by his brigade against the 
advancing lines of the rebel infantry, where 
so many brave men, of both the blue and 
the gray, fell, only to be numbered with the 
unknown dead. The mournful duty of 
breaking this news to the stricken mother 
devolved upon my lawyer friend, who would 
gladly have avoided it. But the tie of rela- 
tionship and of long and intimate association, 
as the manager of the extensive property she 
had inherited at the death of her father and 
brother, made it fit that he only should be 
the first to bear the tidings. He did not find 
her unprepared for even this—the severance 
of the last tie that bound her to life. She 
had schooled herself for the terrible blow, 
which she knew had always been possible ; 
and her life experience proved a discipline 
that now enabled her to pass with mournful 
fortitude this final ordeal. By degrees she 
again became reconciled to a life in which 
there seemed nothing remaining; she was 
strengthened in this by a consciousness that 
the life of her son had been given to his 
country, and that his death had been worthy 
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of the race from which—in part, at least— 
he came. 

It were well if the story could end here ; 
but more remains. As has been already 
said, my friend was the manager of the es- 
tate of this family; and while he was satisfied 
of the death of Captain W on the field 
at Gettysburg, there were certain legal proofs 
that were wanting, and that must, in time, 
become necessary to perfect the title of the 
property for the heirs who would follow, at 
the death of this unfortunate one who was 
its sole possessor. For this reason, and with- 
out communicating his purpose to others, 
some months later he visited the officers of 
the regiment to which Captain W be- 
longed, in their winter quarters. At first, he 
was unable to glean any other information 
than that which had appeared officially — 
that he was“ missing in action.” Nor was he 
able to find any witness who had seen him 
on the field at Gettysburg, or going into the 
engagement after which he had been reported 
as missing. With the keen instincts of his 
profession he at once divined a mystery, and 
was convinced that all had not been told. 
Obtaining a private interview with one of 
these officers, he made known the necessity 
for the information he had asked. After 
some hesitation on the part of the officer, 
he learned what he already half suspected : 
although it was true that the young man had 
been missing after the engagement, there was 
no especial reason why his death was a mat- 
ter of certainty, and the following facts were 
disclosed to the lawyer, which the officers of 
the regiment had intended—for the reputa- 
tion of the regiment, and in consideration of 
the feelings of the family of the officer in 
question—to keep to themselves. On the 
morning of the day on which this battle be- 
gan, Captain W had been arrested, 
charged with a base crime upon ample evi- 
dence. He had been placed in irons, and 
Was at the rear when his regiment marched 
to the field, the intention having been to send 
him under guard to the proper authority at 
the first opportunity. During the excite- 
ment with which the engagement opened, 
he had effected his escape, how or exactly 
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when was not known; but at all events, 
there seemed but little doubt he had gotten 
inside the rebel lines, and it was certain he 
had not been seen afterwards. 

With this information the lawyer returned, 
carefully concealing it, and keeping his own 
counsel. After hostilities had fairly ceased, 
and it had become practicable to travel in 
the Southern States, he personally visited 
that section, where, by the aid of detectives, 
and at much expense of time and money, he 
was finally enabled to gain the information 
he sought. The fugitive had passed into the 
rebel lines at Gettysburg, dressed in the uni- 
form ofa private soldier, and had surrendered 
himself as a deserter from the Union forces. 
He had entered a Louisiana regiment, from 
which he had again disappeared at a later 
period. Step by step his course was traced, 
though not without the most discouraging 
obstacles—sometimes all traces being lost 
for months—until finally, it was learned that 
he had crossed the Rio Grande from Texas, 
near the close of 1864, and had gone through 
New Mexico and into Arizona, under the 
name of Ewing. From thence he was fol- 
lowed to Arizona City, and the actual circum- 
stances under which he finally met his death 
were easily learned ; for it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, this was the man whose execu- 
tion I had witnessed, and whose appearance 
had so puzzled the officers who had marched 
down the Gila so many years before. 

If my informant was surprised to learn 
that I had personally witnessed the death 
of this unfortunate human being —for who 
shall say to what extent he could be held ac- 
countable for the vicious inheritance that had 
come as the only legacy from his father ?— 
I was not the less so to learn his history. 
We made an agreement that the identity of 
the man who was hung at Arizona City, in 
May, 1866, should not disclosed during the 
lifetime of that unfortunate lady who was his 
mother. Nor has it; for in January last I 
learned of her death. She died as she had 
lived, in ignorance of that last and worst 
stain, which, through her misfortune, had 
been brought upon an honorable name. 

i, K. Upham. 
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LOST JOURNALS OF A PIONEER.—III. 


Sunday, 1st Fanuary, 1854. 


As birds, when morning rends apart 
The chilly veil of night 
With fluttering wings from slumber start, 
And praise the gladsome light, 
I, by an idle instinct led, 
Hail with a song the year, 
Which, rising fresh from nature’s bed, 
Leads forth through winter sere, 
Young Spring, with scented blossoms crowned, 
And Summer, rich with fruits. 


Hail, then, new monarch of the scythe and glass, 
Whose scepter’s sinking is the stroke of fate, 
In mercy let thy doom upon me pass, 
And, since thou canst not make more desolate 
My sad condition, sink me not more low, 
But gently lead me back to hope and light ; 
Teach me the truth in righteousness to know, 
From my vexed spirit drive despair and blight; 
Then, with an ode of gladness mixed with woe, 
I'll stand above the tomb where thou art low, 
And bless thy name as grateful children bless 
The sires, whose teachings brought them happi- 


ness. 


Friday, 6th Fanuary.—Ice was made last 
night strong enough to bear a heavy man, I 
was told by —. M. Carle, who walked over 
a frozen pool this morning about eleven 
o'clock. ‘This winter is like that of 1850~’51, 
but much colder. 

Saturday, 7th Fanuary.—The slough is 
frozen entirely over this morning. I think 
a boy might walk to the island. The ice did 
not thaw at any time during the day. 

Tuesday, 14th February.—Instituted Morn- 
ing Star Temple of Honor, No. 2, this even- 
ing. . . . It is a little remarkable that each 
of the temperance organizations—Sons of 
Temperance, Cadets of Temperance, Daugh- 
ters of Temperance, and lastly, the Temple 
of Honor—should have had their origin in 
California in the second town of the State, 
Sacramento, instead of the first, San Francis- 
co—a reversal of the order of events to be 
accounted for by the mercenary disposition 
and habits of the commercial capital of the 
Pacific Coast, which diverts all thoughts to 


money-getting, and stifles morals and intel- 
lect. 

Thursday, 2@ March.—Diamond Springs 
in the stage. This is one of the most per- 
manent of the mining towns. When I passed 
here in 1850 there was one house, and very 
little mining was going on, the deposits be- 
ing on the surface, and too small to tempt 
the miners of that day. The town now con- 
tains nearly one thousand inhabitants, and, 
under the system of sluicing, the miners are 
making money. 

Instituted Diamond Temple of Honor, 
No. 4, this evening. 

Friday, 34 March.—Rode over to Cold 
Springs, and in the evening instituted Crys- 
tal Fount Temple, No. 3. 

Friday, roth March.—Marysville on the 
“Governor Dana.” Instituted Marysville 
Temple of Honor, No. 5, this evening. 

Thursday, 30th March.—The Supreme 
Court of this State have decided that San 
José is the capital, Wells and Heydenfeldt 
making the decision, Murray dissenting. 

Monday, 3d April.—City election day. 
The excitement today is much greater than 
I have known at a charter election in this 
city. The Whigs are full of confidence, and 
so are the Democrats, yet each party looks 
with fear and dread upon the third ticket 
the temperance ticket. Had due care been 
observed in nominating this ticket, to secure 
the written pledge of honor from the nomi- 
nees to abide the contest, we would have en- 
tered the contest with a degree of éc/at that 
would have drawn a heavy vote from each 
party, and compelled them to put aside 
pledges, and take men who were on that 
ticket as the only hope of partial success; 
but the weakness of our candidates in per- 
mitting themselves to be seduced or fright- 
ened into a withdrawal has rendered the pol: 
iticians vain of their own strength, and con- 
fident that we are weak. We were 
obliged on Wednesday night to fill our tick- 
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et by putting B. E. S. Ely on it for mayor, 
and George L. Prentice for marshal, so it 


now stands: B. E. S. Ely, mayor; N. 
Greene Curtis, recorder—nominated after- 
wards by the Whigs, and who will be trium- 
phantly elected ; G. E. Montgomery, city at- 
torney ; G. L. Prentice, marshal; E. L. Bar- 
ber,treasurer ; E.C. Windell, assessor—nom- 
inated by the Whigs also, and likely to be 
elected ; Th. Wm. Moore, harbor-master. 

friday, 7th April.—The Temperance vote 
is reported at fifty-three. This is probably 
true as to the ticket itself; but I am well 
satisfied by the statements of persons who 
voted for me that I received at least twenty- 
five more votes. Captain Moore’s vote is 
fixed at eighty-three. 

Tuesday, 16th May.—1 dedicated the Hall 
of Excelsior Division, Sons of Temperance, 
this evening. ‘The meeting was large, quite 
a number of ladies being present. 

Thursday, 13th Fuly.—A fire broke out 
about eleven o’clock, and [burned] until three 
o'clock, destroying about [one hundred] and 
fifty houses, mostly of wood, and the Court 
House. 

Wednesday, 26th Fuly.—Held a Temper- 
ance State Convention this evening at Stoc- 
kton] City, the object being to consider the 
propriety of political action by the Tem- 
perance men at this time... . Pending a 
pledge to sustain Temperance men alone for 
office, the convention adjourned. . .. All 
the speakers except Rheese, who is a law- 
yer, were Methodist preachers. 

friday, 4th August.—Instituted Mountain 
Gem Temple, No. 7, at Placerville, El Do- 
rado County, this evening, with twenty-four 
charter members. This is the third estab- 
lished in this county. 

Wednesday, oth August.—Instituted the 
Grand Temple of Honor of the State of 
California today. The order now numbers 
about two hundred and thirty-seven con- 
nected with Temples in the State, and there 
is a large number of non-affiliated members. 
lhe first Temple in California—Golden Ho- 
rizon Temple, No. 1—was opened by me on 
the 17th day of May, 1853, with seven 
members, a bare quorum, and as one of these, 
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being ambitious of office and failing in his 
aspirations, failed to attend the seccnd meet- 
ing, I had to obligate two additional petition- 
ers before I could open the second meeting. 
. . . The next annual session will, I am con- 
fident, exhibit a number much exceeding 
one thousand members. 

Monday, 28th August.—Instituted Nevada 
Temple, No. 8, with seventeen charter mem- 
bers. 

Friday, 22d September. Alviso by steam- 
boat “Sophie,” San José by stage. Insti- 
tuted Eden Temple, No. 9, thirty charter 
members. ‘This was one of the most enthu- 
siastic meetings I have had. 

Wednesday, 11th October.—Came in the 
stage to Mud Springs, and established El 
Dorado Temple, No. 10, being the fourth 
established in this county. 

Monday, 23d October.—Came down to the 
bay upon the “ Helen | Hensley]” this after- 
noon, to attend the annual [meeting of] 
Grand Division of Sons of Temperance. 

Tuesday, 24th October.—Recommended 
political organization in my report today. 

Wednesday, 25th October.—The Methodist 
preachers have complete control of the Grand 
Division, and in the elections this afternoon 
selected the officers by their mutual vote, all 
from their own body. 

Friday, 27th October.—My recommenda- 
tions, to my surprise, were adopted without 
a dissenting voice, and a convention called 
for May next, in Sacramento City, to nom- 
inate State officers. 

Friday, 29th December.—Much may be 
learned of the progress of a country in com- 
fort by the prices of board and lodging ; and 
the gradual diminution of the charges in 
these matters is a good index of the im- 
provement of the condition of things in Cal- 
ifornia. When I arrived in Sacramento, in 
July, 1850, the price of lodging in the best 
house in town, the Columbia Hotel, was two 
and one-half dollars, for breakfast and tea, 
each, one and one-half dollars; for dinner, 
two and one-half dollars, making eight dol- 
lars a day; and the lodging rooms had from 
two to four rough cots or bedsteads in them, 
single rooms being an unknown luxury ; 
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while the charge for bunks in the dirty tiers 
of the inferior lodging houses, the price was 
one dollar, and some one and one-half dol- 
lars. Now the charge in the best houses 
for single rooms is one dollar, and meals the 
same ; and passing up I Street, I noticed 
this morning a house on the slough having 
the sign, “ Lodging, twenty-five cents.” The 
[bunks] are of course numerous in each 
apartment ; but they are as good, and, in 
fact, | better], than those we paid two and 
one-half dollars for in 1850. . The 
change itself is worth noting, by way of a 
contrast that exhibits in strong light the ad- 
vancement made in California in comfort 
and home character, the alteration from so- 
journers to fixed inhabitants, that five years 
of settlement have made. Another year will 
bring us very nearly to eastern prices in all 
things. 

Friday, 5th Fanuary, 1855.—Snow for 
twenty minutes this morning—the first seen 
in Sacramento since its settlement. 

Saturday, 13th Fanuary.—The House of 
Assembly has distinguished itself by insult- 
ing the ministers of the [Gospel] by passing 
a resolution inviting them to open the ses- 
sions with prayer, and including a Mormon 
elder by name among them. . The ex- 
cuse and justification for this unworthy con- 
duct is, that our laws give equality to all 
religions; but this is not an excuse, since 
the laws do not countenance crime, promul- 
gate polygamy, . . . or any doctrineviolating 
moral right or destruction of social order. 

Wednesday, 21st March.—The Act for the 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
was the special order of the day in the As- 
sembly today. Mr. Buffum, of San Fran- 
cisco, a “* Know-Nothing,” introduced a pro- 
viso “that the provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to wine manufactured from grapes 
grown in this State.” This enabled a num- 
ber who were pledged to vote for the law, 
but who were opposed, . to resist it. Mr. 
Buffum advocated grape culture as a substi- 
tute for whisky. Mr. Gober, of Santa Clara, 
who introduced the bill, drawn by Mr. Ely 
and myself (by his request), replied, opposing 
the proviso and sustaining the original bill. 
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Mr. Smith, of Marin, supported the bill and 
opposed the proviso, making the best speech 
delivered during the debate. After he had 
spoken about ten minutes, some person sent 
in a glass of brandy and placed it upon the 
desk before him, producing a general laugh 
(he not being a temperance man in practice) 
After recovering from the laughter produced 
by the appearance of the liquor from under 
the paper that concealed it, he concluded 
the portion of his speech on which he was 
engaged ; and remarking that some one had 
furnished him with a text, made an excellent 
argument in favor of the law from the glass, 
to the evident discomfiture of the authors of 
the trick. Mr. Terrall, of San Diego, sup- 
ported the proviso and opposed the bill, say- 
ing his county of three hundred voters were 
vine-dressers. After some other speak- 
ing and several attempts to adjoura, the 
proviso was adopted. Mr. Gober, after this 
vote, came to me and asked what they should 
do. I said to kill the bill, in which he 
agreed with me, and moved to strike out the 
enacting clause. . . . The motion was lost, 
and the previous question being moved, the 
bill with the proviso was adopted. .. . The 
clause submitting the question of prohi- 
bition to the people remains in the bill, 
which, I fear, will pass the Senate as it stands. 
. . . It will delay the passage of a prohibit- 
ory law nearly two years, unless we succeed 
in defeating this in the Senate, and so re- 
modelling Tuttle’s bill as to make it identical, 
or nearly so, with the bill introduced by the 
Committee on Vice and Immorality. I have 
very, very feeble hopes of being able to do 
this. 

Tuesday, 34 April._-The progress of the 
temperance reformation does not appear to 
be great in this State, as we look upon indi- 
viduals and enumerate the houses in which 
liquors are sold, . . . and notwithstanding 
the number of Divisions of the Sons of Tem- 
perance recently organized, the amount of 
drunkards and drunkenness does not appear 
diminished; yet the dread which the political 
papers exhibit of our influence, and the 
eagerness with which politicians are crowd- 
ing into the Sons of ‘Temperance, shows that 
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in their estimation the sentiment of the peo- 
ple is in favor of the passage of laws to sup- 
press the sale and use of intoxicating bever- 


ages. 

Wednesday, 16th May.—Second annual 
session of the Grand Temple of California 
commenced today. ‘There are now eighteen 
Temples in operation, and three chartered, 
but not instituted. 

Wednesday, 20th Fune.—The | State Tem- 
perance] Convention met today in Benton’s 
Church. There are about sixty delegates in 
attendance ; four-fifths of them are adverse to 
nominations. El Dorado and Placer Coun- 
ties, the two strongest temperance counties 
in the State, are not represented. 

Thursday, 21st Fune.—The resvlutions of 
the committee . . . were in substance that 
nominations were inexpedient; that the tem- 
perance men throughout the State should 
exert themselves to secure the nomination 
and election of sober men in their several 
localities ; and directing the Central Com- 
mittee to propound to the candidates for the 
State offices the question: “Will you, if 
elected, give your influence in favor of a 
Prohibitory Liquor Law in California ?” 
‘This, with the adoption of an address to the 
voters of the State, written by Mr. Simonds 
of the “ California Christian Advocate,” and 
retouched by Dr. J. Nelson Hume, . 
was the whole business done, and the Con- 
vention adjourned. 

IVednesday, 34 October.—The entire vote 
of the State is a little less than one hundred 
thousand. The vote on the Prohibitory 
Liquor Law is about forty-nine thousand, or 
nearly one half, of which there was in favor of 
the law twenty-one thousand three hundred, 
and against it twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred, being a majority of about seven 
thousand five hundred, a small vote, consider- 
ering the inactivity of friends of the measure, 
and the activity in many quarters of its ene- 
mies. If we assume the same proportion of 
opponents and advocates to exist among 
those who neglected to vote (and I think this 
is conceding far more than the liquor inter- 
ests are entitled to claim); and there is at 
the outside a vote of sixteen thousand to be 
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overcome. I think the truth is, that of those 
who did not vote, at least one-hilf were tem- 
perance men in principle, who thought the 
movement premature, and hence were un- 
willing to hazard eventual success by passing 
a prohibitory law at the next session of the 
legislature, to become a dead letter and 
weaken our cause and influence from lack of 
public sentiment to enforce and sustain the 
measure. If this be fact, we have barely 
eight thousand votes to overcome. 

Friday, 12th October.—After many mutter- 
ings, much talking, and some threatening, 
the Abolitionists of California have made a 
demonstration, and are about to act. They 
have induced some negroes to call a con- 
vention of the “colored cifizens.” Who or 
what those may be, I am not lawyer enough 
to discover, unless it be the Mexicans, some 
of whom are rather dark-skinned ; but these 
agitators of evil have led some Yankee-bred 
blacks to adopt it for the purpose of procur- 
ing a reform of the social mischiefs that 
afflict them, and a restoration of their politi- 
cal rights—in other words, to procure a res- 
toration of that which they never possessed, 
This movement, following immediately upon 
the success of the Know-Nothings, is pretty 
significant of what some of the leaders of 
that party aim at in California. . . . The 
movement is an unfortunate one for the 
negro of California. The nuwber in favor 
of even the repeal of the disability to testify 
against a white man is numerically so trifling | 
that it would be idle to ask that just and 
proper concession at this time; and to de- 
mand political rights and privileges, to give 
them public schools, to admit them to citi- 
zenship, would create an excitement which 
will perpetuate the existing laws, and proba- 
bly lead to the enactment of statutes for- 
bidding not only their immigration to this 
State, but requiring those already here to 
leave, which, however severe, would be wiser 
and safer than the continuance of the agita- 
tion of this subject. 

Friday, 11th April, 1856.—The Black 
Republicans have called a public meeting 
for Saturday evening. . . . Mr. E. B. Crock- 
er, attorney-at-law, published a letter in the 
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“Union ” of this morning, justifying the or- 
ganization of the Republicans. ... As a 
member of the Union, it is the duty and the 
interest of California to prevent the agitation 
of subjects that hazard the peace and integrity 
of the Confederation. 

Tuesday, 15th April._-Some persons ex- 
press doubts of the usefulness of a railroad 
from the Missouri River to California, if 
built, at least through the winter season. 
The assumption is without other foundation 
than their fears—or their hopes, for it is the 
New York steamship interests that are the 
authors of the objection. . . . ‘There cannot, 
to those who have crossed the plains, be any 
reason to believe that railroad tracks could 
[not] be kept as perfectly open the whole 
year, with but very little more trouble or ex- 
pense than is demanded to keep the road 
between Boston and Albany free in the mild- 
est winter of that climate. 

Thursday, 15th May.—James king of 
William, having made a foul and unmanly 
attack upon James P. Casey, formerly of 
New York, accusing him (whether truly or 
falsely is little to the purpose, as he has sus- 
tained a good character in California) of 
having been in the penitentiary in New York, 
and when called upon for reparation or ex- 
planation, refused to retract, and reiterating 
his abuse without offering himself as person- 
ally responsible for the wrong, was shot by 
Casey this afternoon in San Francisco. It 
is a sad, but almost a necessary resort, since, 
while declining to give the only satisfaction 
he could afford, King has been a general 
slanderer, assailing without cause other than 
the purpose of blackening characters, and 
levy blackmail upon the timid, all whose 
names were sufficiently known from any 
cause to make allusion to them popular with 
that evil-minded, gossiping crowd who de- 
light in noticing and reciting the foibles of 
their fellows. . . . With them, James King 
of William is such a martyr as they would 
feel themselves to be if suddenly caught by 
the ears and pinned by an awl to the wall, 
while looking through a hole on the privacy 
of a family whose secrets they meant to gather 
and retail for the amusement of a vicious 
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neighborhood ; and they have created an in. 
tense excitement, with the view of murdering 
Casey. An attempt was made to take him 
from the hands of the sheriff, but without 
success, as the sheriff's posse firmly faced, 
and thus overawed and intimidated them. 
They now threaten to seize him by force 
and drag him from the jail, having organized 
a Vigilance Committee ; of this, however, there 
is not the slightest danger, so long as the 
sheriff will do his duty. However blood- 
thirsty, they will not face even thirty mus- 
kets in the hands of men determined to do 
their duty. The mob is ever cowardly, and 
had the officers done what the law required of 
them in 1851, the Vigilance Committee 
would never have been organized ; if they do 
it now, it will proceed no farther than threats. 

Friday, 16th May.—Governor Johnson 
was telegraphed for by the mayor of San 
Francisco, to give assistance in repressing 
the riotous mob organized to wrest J. P. 
Casey from the county authorities, and went 
down accordingly. If he does his duty, the 
difficulty is at an end. 

Thursday, 22€ May.—James King of 
William was buried today ; and as an inci- 
dent of the funeral, Casey and Cora were 
murdered by the Vigilance Committee, being 
hanged out of a window of Truett’s Build- 
ing on Sacramento Street. 

Friday, 6th Fune.-—W——, in a letter 
from San Francisco, dated yesterday, de- 
scribes the process by which the Vigilance 
Committee was organized, and through which 
it has exerted its influence upon the commu- 
nity of that city, and the method by which 
it has created sympathizers throughout the 
State. It is the old plan of the creditors 
and employers of the East and England— 
the coercion of debt and want depriving men 
of independence and courage and integrity, 
and obliging them, under the terror of at- 
tachment laws, to support and countenance, 
with pretended favor and money, the tyrants 
who are grinding them into slavery and 
shame. By this means the organization was 
begun. .. . The threat to men whose sim- 
ple object in life is gain, whose virtue or 
vice is necessity or plenty, was imperative as 
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the blast of the archangel’s trumpet; and 
they succumbed and enrolled themselves in 
the service of the committee, making num- 
bers but not men. Those who had minds, 
wills, honesty of principle, and manliness of 
purpose, were ready to obey and sustain the 
law—are so still, and will, as freemen should, 
to put an end to the coercion of the count- 
ing house and banking house. Having se- 
cured their debtors in their toils, the com- 
mand was issued—at once obeyed—that they 
should withdraw their patronage from the 
“ Herald,” as the chief organ of the citizens 
of the county, and then from all papers 
adopting the opinions of the “ Herald,” and 
also that they abstain from dealing in any 
way with those who would oppose, or even 
refused to unite with, their iniquitous asso- 
ciation. The array already effected under 
the Governor’s proclamation is composed of 
about fifteen hundred men of stanch and 
steady nerve, and is even now fully equal to 
arresting the leading men and terminating 
the career of the Vigilance Committee, of 
whose troops a large number, from the cir- 
cumstances in which they were driven into 
arms, will not fight, but, on the contrary, will 
rejoice in an opportunity to disband. I fear, 
however, Governor Johnson will not enforce 
the law energetically, but makes a parade 
to affright the traitors into disbanding. 
Monday, oth Fune. The rebels of San 
Francisco justify themselves by calling their 
proceedings a revolution, and ap|ply|ing the 
first section of the Bill of Rights of the Con- 
stitution. The hollowness of the pretense is 
easily exposed. A revolution must come 
from the people and be their general act: 
this movement emanated from a few, and 
continues controlled by a few. A demo- 
cratic revolution must have the suffrage of 
the people ; this has studiously avoided ap- 
pealing to the masses. A revolution brings 
out new and avowed rulers, and adopts new 
laws—and this body governs by new laws ;— 
this single coincidence, if it proves it a rev- 
olution, proves it a retrograde movement, a 
revolution from freedom to despotism. For 
the people have no voice in the choice of 
their masters, no knowledge of the laws by 
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which they are governed, and are overawed by 
military array—having a citadel in the midst 
of the town, from which searching parties, 
spies, and patrols are continually hurrying to 
annoy, injure, abuse, and wrong them; with- 
out responsibility from error or injustice, or 
any means of ascertaining from whence the 
blow comes, why it is struck, when it will be 
withheld, and when or how often repeated. 
It is not a revolution, for they do not ad- 
dress themselves against the State govern- 
ment. It isa riot, a mob, a rebellion against 
the local authorities, . . . and it behooves 
the State authorities to put it down. The 
people are ready to sustain them, loudly as 
the newspapers cry out against law, and fa- 
vor the committee. The people are not with 
them. The majority of the bayonets about 
the fort of the Vigilance Committee are not 
held by citizens, and the citizens only need be 
summoned in earnest, to obey with prompt- 
itude and act with resolute courage, that 
shall dissipate the rebellious mob that as- 
sumes their name and function. 

Thursday, 12th Fune.—The “ True Cali- 
fornian” of yesterday proposes a convention 
to form a new State Constitution. This isa 
feeler, put forth by the Vigilance Committee, 
to ascertain Whether or not their rebellion 
and riot may be fostered into a revolution, 
that paper being their especial organ. It 
will meet with no response, excepting one of 
reprobation and rebuke, outside of San Fran- 
cisco. The people are satisfied with their 
laws and officers, and have not the slightest 
disposition to change them, except in the 
legal method, at the ballot-box, in November 
next. 

Monday, 234 Fune.—A fellow named 
Hopkins made an assault upon Judge Terry 
in San Francisco, on Saturday, as the Judge, 
in company with Dr. Ashe, Navy Agent, and 
others, was proceeding from the office of the 
Navy Agent to the armory of a volunteer 
corps commanded by the Doctor. Hopkins 
had previously tried to seize a man named 
Maloney, a clerk in the office, I believe, 
upon some pretense, and carry him to the 
rooms of the Vigilance Committee, which he 
failed to do ; after which Ashe and Terry and 
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all present proceeded towards the armory, and 
were overtaken by Hopkins, who seized a gun 
Terry had on his shoulder, attempting to take 
it from him and arrest him, being counte- 
nanced and assisted by a number of others. 
Terry, of course, resisted. Hopkins drawing 
a revolver, Terry drew a knife and stabbed 
him in the neck, on which the Vigilants re- 
treated, and Terry and his friends retired to 
the armory, which was immediately sur- 
rounded, and after some parleying, was sur- 
rendered to the Vigilants, who seized the 
arms therein, and all others accessible to 
them, and also arms which were on board 
some schooners proceeding to the State pris- 
on. Nearly seven hundred rifles and mus- 
kets were thus obtained; and as the chief 
difficulty has been to procure arms for the 
militia enrolled, it is now apparent that one- 
half of those organized at the Bay are de- 
prived of their weapons; and this, with the 
coldness and incapacity of Johnson, defers 
any effort to suppress the rebellion of the 
Vigilants until the arrival of the orders from 
the President, on whom a requisition for aid 
was made by the last steamer. ‘This cannot 
be refused, and with the array of militia un- 
der the [authority of the United States, all 
resistance must cease, even if it be continued 
until the return of the messenger. 

A meeting was held this evening in front 
of the Orleans Hotel, which was addressed 
by Volney E. Howard, despite many inter- 
ruptions. The number of disturbers was 
small, but noisy and bold. At least half the 
meeting, which was about six hundred, were 
in favor of the law. Colonel Baker was so 
interrupted that he stopped. 

Tuesday, 24th June.—Charles Durkee, the 
leader of the Vigilants, who seized the arms 
on board the schooners on the bay of San 
Francisco, has been arrested for piracy. 
One hundred thousand dollars bail was of- 
fered, and refused for him. It is plain the 
offense can be made out: the bay is an arm 
of the sea, and in admiralty jurisdiction ; the 
vessel was navigating those waters under pro- 
tection of the laws of the United States and 
of nations, and the act on land would have 
been robbery. It is thus manifest that the 
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charge is clearly and unmistakably piracy, 
. . « Some of the committee, it is said, pro- 
posed taking Durkee from the marshal’s cus- 
tody by force, but the majority decided it 
was not safe, as the United States sloop 
“John Adams ” was in front of the town. 

Friday, 27th Fune.—Two young men are 
to be executed today for murder, making the 
third execution in this city within the month. 
In no country has there been so large a num- 
ber of capital convictions in proportion to 
the number of offenses as in California dur- 
ing the last six years ; and in no country has 
a larger number of convictions been followed 
by the extreme penalty ; yet, what is the re- 
sult? Crime is as bold as it ever was ; of- 
fenses are numerous; life is taken unhesi- 
tatingly, ana since the organization of the 
Vigilance Committee in San Francisco, and 
the murder of Cora and Casey by them on 
the pretense of the necessity of punishing 
and suppressing crime, more homicides have 
been committed in that town than at any 
period before, . . . showing the community 
is demoralized, and the [reign] of law and 
morals weakened by their action; that we 
have receded to the violence and lawlessness 
of 1849~50. 

Wednesday, 2d Fuly.—The Vigilance 
Committee of San Francisco announced 
some days ago that their entire force would 
parade, fully armed and equipped, on the 
Fourth of July; but they have since recon-, 
sidered the order, and only a small portion, 
they say, will parade. The alteration was 
probably caused by several very powerful rea- 
sons: in the first place,.a considerable num- 
ber of those enrolled, now that the excite- 
ment of the organization is past, and fear and 
reflection are beginning to operate upon their 
minds, under a knowledge of the fact that a 
requisition has been made upon the Federal 
Government for assistance, do not wish to be 
publicly identified in a dress parade, flaunt- 
ing the authorities, and making a boast of 
their guilt. Again, they do not wish to con- 
tradict their statement that they have ten regi- 
ments of eight hundred men each, which, 
doubtless, they would be obliged to do, and 
it would prove that they have not increased 
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materially since the murder of Cora and Ca- 
sey ; and again, they have not the large sup- 
ply of arms that they vaunt, and if they had 
even five thousand men, could not array them 
under arms at one and the same time, the 
muskets, swords, and accoutrements being 
passed from corps to corps, as they are 
needed ; and again, the parade would look 
like a defiance, and with all their bluster, 
they still fear to provoke the Governor too 
strongly. These considerations, with the un- 
nerving influence of conscious guilt, have pre- 
vented this piece of impudent bravado, and 
saved us from the stigma of an armed proces- 
sion of traitors, exulting in their tyrannous 
suppression of those rights which that anni- 
versary honors the patriots of 1776 for ac- 
quiring. The dwindling back into citizens 
by the Independent City Guard is an ac- 
knowledgment of cowardice and infamy that 
will make their parade an open insult to the 
people, yet an insult too pitiable to be no- 
ticed, excepting with contempt. 

Tuesday, 8th July.—The Vigilants now 
openly avow their purpose to organize a po- 
litical party ; Know-Nothingism having run 
itself out, this is to be the new hobby... . 
Happily, it is still four months to the elec- 
tion, and it is a presidential election, and 
this will bring and fix a majority of the peo- 
ple to the principles of Democracy, and se- 
cure Our success with good men, despite any 
trickery that exploded Whiggery, Know-noth- 
ingism, and Black Republicanism in Vigi- 
lant disguise, may resort to. 

Il ednesday, oth July.—It appears that Mr. 
Allen, one of the editors of the “ Californian 
American,” published at Sacramento, and 
Colonel James C, Zabriskie, have been com- 
missioned and empowered by Governor 
Johnson to compromise matters with the San 
Francisco Vigilance Committee, and in pur- 
suance of this authority, addressed a letter 
to Judge Terry, proposing, probably, from 
the tenor of his reply, that he should resign 

it least, that is the only conclusion to be 
drawn from his answer, in which he says: 
“Let the offenses charged against me be 
submitted without delay to an impartial jury. 
Ii ! am convicted of any offense whatever, I 
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will immediately resign.” This gives great 
offense to the Vigilance Committee, and their 
organs say he will be transported immedi- 
ately without a trial, and that the publication 
of his answer by his friends is an outrage. 
If this does not bring the mob to reason, it 
is because they cannot think. An outrage 
to make known his readiness for trial! It 
can only be so, because such a trial would ex- 
pose the wretched falsehoods by which the 
Committee was originated, and is carried on; 
and this offer, so far, will be, doubtless, made 
the pretext for the expulsion of Judge Terry 
from the State, and will be the means of con- 
vincing the people of the interior of the real 
designs and principles of the actors in the 
San Francisco émeute. That the Judge 
should desire his reply to be made public is 
natural; it is his only security against false- 
hood and misstatement by the Committee. 

. I see no escape from the despicable 
situation of the State, but the voluntary sur- 
render of the Committee, upon the pledge of 
indemnity, or the commission by them of 
some Offense so flagrantly and palpably that 
the people, disregarding the folly of their of- 
ficers, will rise in a body to vindicate the law, 
and suppress at once and forever this open 
violation of its piovisions, and of the safety 
pledged by it to every person accused until 
conviction under its constitutional forms. 
Which will be the termination, time must de- 
termine. 

Saturday, 12th July.— The authors of 
“Types of Mankind” assert ali the Indians 
of America to be of one stock, and instance 
the Californian as identical with the Chero- 
kee and the Dakotah. Any one who has 
seen the three tribes named knows that two 
of them bear no resemblance to the third, 
and very little to each other. . . . In complex- 
ion, temper, habits, size, they [the Californi- 
ans and Cherokees] are as distinct as the 
white man and the negro. An incident oc- 
curring yesterday in Sacramento will illus- 
trate this (premising that it is conceded the 
American Indian of the prairies and eastern 
woods will not willingly—nay, will die, rath- 
er than become a laborer, or subject himself 
to the laws of the white man ; and the daily 
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experience of all Californians, showing that 
the Indians of this region are willing to be- 
come servants, and work). In a drinking 
bout at the rancheria on Colby’s ranch, 
about four miles from town, one Indian 
killed another yesterday morning. The tribe, 
without interference by white men, brought 
the murderer into town, and carried him tothe 
police office, and gave him in charge for the 
act, to be dealt with according to white man’s 
law. Does not this indicate a disposition es- 
sentially different from that of the eastern 
tribes? Such a thing would be an impossi- 
bility among them. They would deal with 
the offender according to their own code, 
and defy restraint. 

Sunday, 13th July.—\t is one of the sad- 
dest traits of the Vigilance Committee ex- 
citement, that the preachers of the Methodist 
Church North, the Congregationalists, and 
other independent organizations for religious 
purposes, have pandered to the mob, and 
preached blood from their desks. 

Monday, 14th July.—A number of the cit- 
izens of Tuolumne county, generally promi- 
nent and influential men, have published a 
very able address to the people of the coun- 
ty, calling upon them to support the law 
against the Vigilance Committee. The So- 
nora “ Herald,” and other papers in the pay 
of the clique, sneer at this, because they 
say there are on/y one hundred and fifty 
names to the address, and the towns from 
which it comes, Sonora, Columbia, and oth- 
ers, have [26] hundred voters. This is a 
most absurd argument, and, indeed, an ad- 
mission of inability either to answer, or treat 
it with contempt, as unimportant from its 
origin. ‘The signatures are those of men 
of standing and influence in the county—-—]J. 
M. Coffroth, C. L. Scott, — Dudley, each of 
whom can count their friends by dozens. To 
have the signatures of all the friends of the 
measure would be ridiculous. We may safely 
assume that each represents five besides him- 
self, and we have nine hundred voters ad- 
dressing the remaining seventeen hundred, 
the neutral, and the friends of the committee. 

Thursday, 24th July—The pretension of 
the San Francisco rebels and their minions 
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throughout the State, to be the érte of the 
country—its aristocracy—is exhibited in a set 
of newspaper articles in their organ, “ The 
True Californian,” and taken up by the press 
devoted to them throughout the State, in 
which all the credit of the settlement, pro- 
gress, and prospering of California is arro- 
gated to the self-styled merchants—men who 
arrived in the country . . . after the crowd 
of miners had filled its villages with gold. 
They—the traffickers in murder—are called 
the best men of the country, and the test of 
their worth, boldly and openly presented, is 
their money. . . . So that we have here the 
Vigilants’ political programme marked out: 
merchants—-from him who ships or buys a 
cargo to him who purchases by the keg and 
sells by the dime’s weight—are the vigor and 
intelligence and worth of the country, and the 
best evidence of vigor, worth, and intelligence 
is money. They must, therefore, be electd to 
office, and become richer at the people’s ex- 
pense, . . . and thus they hope to scrape their 
way into the legislature, and secure bills of in- 
demnity for their crimes. A hopeless endeav 
or. They may dragoon the cowed voters of 
San Francisco toelect them, but theiraudacity 
will so arouse the people as to prevent the suc- 
cess of their policy, and to punish the attempt 
the instant it is made. ‘They are sowing:a 
mob retribution or legal punishment for 
themselves, and that to ripen ere they are 
warned of the danger. 

Saturday, 26th Fuly. ‘The Vigilance Ex- 
ecutive Committee,-it seems, have decided 
by a majority on the acquittal of Judge Ter- 
ry; but they are afraid and unwilling to dis- 
charge him, and have appointed a board of 
officers to try him; thus committing their 
underlings to the policy they wish to pursue, 
and shirking responsibility. It is the first 
avowal of the dissension and timidity that 
has long prevailed in their councils, and will 
take from them the support of numbers who 
have been overawed by the boldness of their 
acts. Compelled to acquit, they yet do not 
desire to release, Terry ; and this subordinate 
examining board can, and perhaps will, de- 
cide that he should be sent out of the coun- 
try, and the superior defer to it. But 
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if they do acquit, and even discharge, him, 
it does not follow that they mean to dis- 
band; on the contrary, the probabilities are 
that their political organization will be more 
fully and boldly developed immediately there- 
upon, under the presumption that the act 
will be imputed to justice, and conciliate the 
people in their favor. They have delayed it 
too long to gain credit for magnanimity. 
The change of popular sentiment is already 
made, and their conduct will receive a right 
explanation [as] cowardice and conscious 
weakness, and they will [lose] instead of 
gaining strength by the act. [They] had 
reached a point when to persist in error was 
better policy than confession of a fault. 
They will now be obliged to disband—the 
open acknowledgment of Terry’s innocence, 
the concession of the great point of the last 
two months, silences their advocates, encour- 
ages their adversaries, decides the doubtful 
against them, and disbandment is inevitable. 
It will be reluctant, but will be certain. Their 
rod is broken. 

Tuesday, 29th July.—The Vigilance Com- 
mittee murdered two men this afternoon by 
hanging—one named Brace, for the alleged 
murder of Captain West, in the neighborhood 
of the Mission Dolores, many months ago, for 
which he was tried and acquitted ; and the 
other of the name of Hethrington, for shoot- 
Dr. A. Randall, in an affray a few days 
since. These murders were committed to 
endeavor to pander to the vicious spirit of 
the mob, and regain the ground lost by the 
detention of Judge Terry, and as a bravado 
to the State and Federal authorities, and to 
pretend a strength and daring which they do 
not feel; and instead of being an evidence 
of strength, is a proof of weakness and di- 
vision. They must disband and [will] do so, 
despite this bloody display of im[ portance, 
in shame and chagrin before or immediately 
after| the arrival of the next steamer from 
the East, without resisting the Federal au- 
thorities. If they wait until the United States 
interpose, they must disband hastily, and 
leave much to expose their nefarious pro- 
ceedings, and disband entirely. If they sep- 

rate before that time, it will be only a 
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nominal, an ostensible separation ; the real 
organization being kept up for political pur- 
poses, and a strict watchfulness maintained 
upon their members to secure secrecy as to 
the past, and indemnity for the offenses that 
have been perpetrated by them, singly and as 
a body. Doubtless, too, many of them will 
slip away from the State by every opportu- 
nity, until they are all beyond the meshes of 
the law. 

Thursday, 7th August.—The Vigilance 
Committee have released Judge Terry, and 
he has taken refuge upon the “ John 
Adams.” He will come up tonight. 

Friday, 8th August.—]Judge Terry arrived 
from San Francisco this morning about three 
o’clock on the steamboat “ Helen Hensley,” 
and was received by a large crowd with can- 
non, rockets, and bonfires. The Confidence 
Engine Company, No. 1, and about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons in citizen’s 
dress, making upwards of two hundred and 
thirty, escorted him from the landing up K 
Street to Fourth, up Fourth to J Street, 
down J Street to Second Street, and to the 
Orleans Hotel, where a welcoming speech 
was made by Tod Robinson, to which Terry 
replied, and the assemblage, which was large, 
was then addressed by several gentleman, 
and dispersed. The uncertainty of the hour 
at which the boat would arrive, and the cer- 
tainty that it would be long after midnight, 
prevented any but the most enthusiastic from 
attending. . . . The award of this reception 
to a man a stranger in this city, is a stronger 
evidence of public feeling than thousands as- 
sembled in broad day to receive a familiarly 
known and popular man... . 

Thursday, 14th August.—The San Fran- 
cisco papers publish an alleged telegraphic 
dispatch from Washington to New York, 
saying that the General Government had re- 
fused to attend to the requisition of the 
Governor of California for assistance to re- 
press the Vigilants, and that the refusal is 
based upon the failure of the legislature to 
join in the demand. This stamps the story 
as 4 falsehood, and proves it to be a dispatch, 
if at all, made to order, for use here. The 
truth is, the demand had not [yet] been 
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made, and could not have been. When it 
is formally presented, it will doubtless be 
complied with to the full ex{tent] if in due 
form, the Governor being the only authority 
needed to the application during the legal 
recess of the legislature. 

Wednesday, 17th September.—The corres- 
pondence between Governor Johnson and 
the President of the United States explains 
why the Federal officers declined to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the county of San Fran- 
cisco. The same excessive timidity which 
reigned in the proclamations and proceed- 
ings of Mr. Johnson at home, presided over 
and dictated the letter that he thought was a 
requisition for assistance upon the authorities 
at Washington. A feeble narrative, reciting 
an unmeddled riot, stimulated, not cowed, by 
useless proclamation, . . . and conclusively 
showing to the President that, so far from 
the means of the State being exhausted, and 
an occasion arising imperatively demanding 
the action of the Federal Government, that 
the State’s means—nay, the county’s powers 
—to suppress the riotous assembly had not 
been essayed, but the whole affair left to run 
its own course. With sucha showing, it was 
not only legally impossible, but would have 
been morally wrong, for the General Govern- 
ment to intermeddle with the affair. 

Wednesday, 22a October, — The furor 
created by the Vigilance Committee on the 
subject of ballot-box stuffing has been in- 
dustriously fanned by the ‘ Bulletin,” of 
San Francisco, and other Vigilance papers, 
and a number of knaves are attempting to 
make profit of it by means of what they call 
patent ballot-boxes,” made of plate glass, 
with an apparatus to register the votes as de- 
posited. The object to be attained by such 
boxes is in part immunity to cheat, since the 
unwary are deluded with the idea that the 
fraud is perpetrated by the introduction of 
extra tickets; but this is not so—it is done in 
counting. 

Monday, 27th October.—The members of 
the Vigilance Committee are exceedingly 
eager to bring that question into the present 
canvass. ‘They fail to see that the excite- 
ment that gave them countenance over the 
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sentiment of the people was strongly turned 
against them, and that from the day of the 
arrest of Judge Terry to that of their public 
disbandment, it grew stronger hourly against 
them, and has not been turned again in their 
favor. ‘They are fearful, too, of prosecution 
for their offenses, and wish to secure the 
passage of bills of indemnity. They there- 
fore, in this county, have submitted to the 
candidates for the Assembly the questions : 
first, Whether they approved of the Vigi- 
lance movement; second, Whether they 
would pass indemnity bills; and last, Wheth- 
er they would pay the proclamation and oth- 
er bills of the governor. The Negroes and 
Know-Nothings, at least a majority of them, 
have answered these questions affirmatively. 
They will discover that the people will see 
through this anticipated perjury, and refuse 
to trust men who announce in advance they 
will violate the law and constitution they are 
sworn to maintain. An indemnity bill is 
ex post facto, and beyond the power of the 
legislature to pass. If it had any effect 
whatever, it would be an entire suspension 
of all law during the period for which it was 
designed to operate, and would vitiate every 
trial and sentence during that period, not for 
the county of San Francisco alone, but 
throughout the entire State. The English 
Houses of Commons and Lords pass such 
bills, by virtue of the omnipotence in all 
human affairs with which the British consti- 
tution invests them ; but the pardoning pow- 
er is explicitly vested in the Governor under 
our system. Indemnity is pardon, and that 
can come from the Governor, and can pro- 
ceed from him alone. The legislature may 
repeal the laws under which criminal pro- 
ceedings are to be, but this will operate in 
favor of all criminals—not one class of of- 
fenders, or the criminals of one county. 
To license crime by leaving us without the 
means of punishing offenders might suit the 
guilty wretches who composed the revenge- 
ful and sanguinary horde known as the Vigi- 
lance Committee, but will hardly meet the 
approbation of the people of the State, when 
opportunity is afforded for calm reflection 
and coolly deliberate action, and the Vigi- 
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lants have over-reached themselves in pre- 
senting the question to the people... . 
Unless they, by meddling, draw notice again 
upen their acts, the indemnity of time and 
scorn may save them from merited punish- 
ment. If they oblige the people to notice, 
they may discover that notice compels the 
infliction of the penalty of their crime. 

Wednesday, 5th November.—The Know- 
nothings have carried the city by a trifling 
majority. ‘The Republican vote in the city 
was about five hundred. 

Friday, 7th November.—¥Fremont has car- 
ried the county of Santa Clara, formerly the 
stronghold of Whiggery, by a large majority. 
To it is to be added San Francisco, where 
the Vigilance ticket is elected, although Bu- 
chanan received a respectable majority. 

Monday, 1st December.—The “ Bulletin,” 
as the organ of the San Francisco Vigilants, 
is exceedingly indignant at the arrest of the 
members of the committee who have gone to 
New York by those whom they exiled upon 
civil process for false imprisonment. It sees 
with truth in these arrests, and in the treat- 
ment received by the master murderers, the 
true estimation in which the Vigilant move- 
ment was held in the East. ‘The potent en- 
gine of indignation proposed is non-inter- 
course, the effect of which would be a plen- 
tiful batch of attachments by the principals 
in New York against their fraudulent agents 
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and debtors in San Francisco, and an expo- 
sure of the cause of the Vigilant movement at 
home, as startling as they fear that in New 
York will the development of the fact that 
the émeute was encouraged to cover fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies, and gain time for arrange- 
ments which would defraud eastern shippers, 
and at the same time furnish an excuse and 
convenient subterfuge for a delayed payment 
and final bankruptcy. 
Wednesday, 31st December.— 


The year’s descending moments swifty sink 

In gloom. The shadows of the past come round 

In mournful guise, and pointing to the brink, 

Where the brief, hurried present disappears, 

Tell of the disappointments known, and sound 

The spirit’s darkest depths, whose sad_ profound 

Echoes the moan that tells of grief that sears, 

The bloom of hope, and witha madman’s sneers 

Exults in the despair that rules the mind , 

And leaves life’s losses only well defined 

Upon the torturing record page, that shows 

Life one long loss, no joy to light the woes 

That crowd it from its dawn to this cold moment’s 
close. 


Thursday, rst Fanuary, 1857.— 


Ah, would I might the song believe, 
Forbearing doubt and sorrow. 


It might the dismal past retrieve, 
And fil) with hope the morrow, 
Ay. make the future the fair type 
Of the heart’s wish when joy is ripe. 
It will be such, I'll strive to dream, 
And bid the fancy close my theme. 


G. E. Montgomery. 
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Tue residents of a certain retired street 
awoke one morning to find a small shop 
sprung into existence, mushroom fashion, in 
their midst. ‘The neighborhood was not peo- 
pled by the upper ten, yet it grumbled not a 
little to find its shabby gentility in such close 
contact to a shop—and a dairy at that. Yes, 
there hung the flaunting sign, “ Xavier Schnu- 
riger, Dairy Products.” 

* Why couldn’t his name have been John 


Smith?” querulously remarked the old lady 


across the way, as she established herself be- 
hind the window blind and prepared to take 
items. 

“For my part, I don’t see any use in 
names that nobody can pronounce without 
calling in a dentist afterwards,” said Mrs. 
Janes’s daughter, an unmarried female 
somewhere between forty and fifty years of 
age. 

“I wish the man himself would come to 
the door,” continued Mrs. Janes. “A shop 
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in our square! Really, I’ve lived here well 
on to fifty years, Lurida—that was before 
your time—and this is the first shopkeeper 
who has had the bold face to open a place 
of business here—right in the very house, 
too, where Mary Frances Perkins’s first hus- 
band’s sister lived for years. Our quarter is 
not exactly the most fashionable one, Lurida, 
but it is eminently respectable and cultivated 
—no talk of shop. Well, I never! Lurida, 
just come here a moment and look out.” 

Miss Lurida let her knitting drop to the 
floor, as she hastily moved over to the win- 
dow and opened another slat in the persi- 
enne, close to her mother’s. 

“Why, mother, he is young, isn’t he? 
good-looking, too, in spite of his name. He 
must have a great deal of pluck to open 
a store—here. His looks would secure him 
a presentation anywhere. I hope his gram- 


mar is correct—for it would be a terrible 
shock if he turned out to be one who said 
‘them people is,’ or ‘usen’t,’ or ‘git out 0’ 
thar.’ Really, we must encourge him by giv- 
ing him our patronage. I’ll buy today’s milk 


there.” 

“ Lurida!” exclaimed Mrs. Janes, too much 
astonished to say anything, for a moment : 
then, “‘ My dear, I wish you would not go 
on at sucharate. You talk as if we were in- 
tending to give him an invitation to call 
upon us. Invite the shop-keeper in our 
square ?—never—no, not if he was as beau- 
tiful as the Ettrick shepherd.” 

“* How sweetly appropriate your allusions 
always are, mother,” sighed Lurida. She 
was accustomed to these inconsequent com- 
parisons in her mother’s speeches, but they 
never failed to irritate her, for Lurida made 
a great point of culture. 

‘“‘Lurida Janes, anybody would think you 
were still in your teens to hear you talk and 
sigh in that sentimental way.” 

“Well, so I am young, mother, in my feel- 
ings. I am going over to get some milk. I 
want to see what he is like,” said the adven- 
turous Lurida, donning a hat lined with red, 
that cast a most unpleasant tinge upon her 
high cheek bones and her somewhat prom- 
inent nose. Taking the milk can from its 
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hook in the kitchen, she went across to the 
new store to satisfy her natural curiosity. 

“If there isn’t Luridy Janes a-going for 
that young man a-ready!” said Mrs. Stillwell, 
the next door neighbor, to the English pug 
dog in her lap. “ Law! Romeo, that fright- 
ful old maid is never happy without there is 
aman a-capering at her heels. If I was she, 
I’d begin to settle down—she’s fifty if she’s 
a day.” 

In censuring Lurida’s fondness for mascu- 
line attention, Mrs. Stillwell did not stop to 
reflect that she herself had recently buried 
her fourth husband, and that a certain quota 
of coquetry is understood to have been prac- 
ticed in order to entrap four spouses. Char- 
itable comparison is a stranger among neigh- 
bors—it is always the mote in the other 
person’s eye that fills our thoughts. 

Ding-a-ling-a-ling — quavered Mrs. Still- 
well’s front door-bell at that moment. Ro- 
meo barked with unusual vehemence, while 
his mistress, with a startled flush, stepped to 
a mirror to see if the parting of her frizette 
was exactly in the middle; then, throwing 
a lavender crape shawl about her shoulders, 
she stepped to the door. It was only Mrs. 
Richards, who kept a private boarding-house 
next door but one; and she had brought 
her impish six-year-old son with her. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed the visitor 
breathlessly, when she had sunk into the 
depths of the late Mr. Stillwell’s favorite easy- 
chair—an act that seemed little short of 
sacrilege to the bereaved widow. ‘“ Did you 
ever! Luridy Janes is over there already ”— 
indicating the shop with a crook of her bony 
finger. 

“ Just like her,” said Mrs. Stillwell, as she 
moved a little nearer to her caller, in order 
not to lose a word of the lively gossip that 
would be forthcoming. Mrs. Richards had 
a vivid imagination—quite equal to the ex- 
travagant tales of the Arabian Nights, except 
that her histories were brimming over with 
malice that scorched and deadened wherever 
they touched, like a stream of molten lava. 
“Just like her,” repeated Mrs. Stillwell. 
“No maids like the old maids. She’s fifty 
if she’s a day. Even her fine airs and all 
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her talk about culture can’t hide her old 


age 

“Fifty? you don’t say! I’ve often won- 
dered, but—Jimmie stop wetting your finger 
every time you turn a page of that album. 
You've left a great thumb mark on every 
page, you wicked boy. Stop, or I'll whip 
you 
' “No, you wont,” nonchalantly retorted 
Jimmie, continuing to moisten his thumb in 
order to make the pages turn more easily. 

“ Did you hear me, Jimmie Richards ?” 

“Ves, ma.” 

“Well, you better mind, then. Where 
Mrs. Stillwell? O, about Luridy 
Janes’s age. According to that, her mother 
must be nearly a hundred. Awful homely 
old woman, isn’t she?—uncultivated, too. 
Why, what do you think? The other day, 
says she to me, ‘I’ve been tryin’ to per- 
suade Luridy to take dancin’ lessons—one is 
invited out somuch more when one dances.’ 
But Luridy says, says she: ‘Don’t you think 
it's most too late for me to learn to dance ? 
I’m going on fifty.’ ” 

“| should say!” exclaimed Mrs. Stillwell, 
who was eyeing Jimmie nervously. He had 
removed all the bric-a-brac from mantels, ta- 
bles, and brackets, and had made a Noah’s 
ark procession of the articles, two and two, 
that stretched clear across the room. 

‘“limmie Richards!” cried his mother, 
“you just put them things back. He don’t 
mean any harm, Mrs. Stillwell. Boys will 
Jimmie, mind me this instant.” 

“ Yes, ma,” he replied, without the small- 
est idea of obeying. 

here was an ominous silence of one min- 


was I, 


pe ay VS. 


“ There, now, you'll disobey me again, will 
you?” 
She thrust him into a chair beside her. 
Mrs. Stillwell replaced her bric-a-brac, and 
then the two women resumed their com- 
ments, but this time upon people not con- 
cerned in this narration. 

l.urida, in the meantime, was forming the 
acquaintance of the shop-keeper, who seemed 
more like a gentleman of high standing than 

VoL. VIL—t9. 
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like a dairyman. He had placed the five 
cents’ worth of milk in the can and returned 
itto her. Still she lingered. 

“Curious old that,” irreverently 
thought the proprietor, who was wondering 
why she did not go. Lurida’s eyes rested up- 
on the window, in which were tastefully ar- 
ranged some plants—two palms, and a num- 
ber of tall ferns. 

“ How pretty your window is. Who would 
ever have thought of making a store out of 
this old house. You can’t imagine how sur- 
prised we were to see a store opened in our 
square. It is the first time.” 

** Just because it never had been, did you 
think it never could be ?—is that the theory 
you follow out in life?” he asked, with a 
shadow of annoyance in his voice. 

“QO, well, we thought we were too far up 
town to suffer from such an invasion,” she 
answered, without taking his feelings into con- 
sideration. 

“ You are too conservative for an Ameri- 
can,” he answered, quickly. “I have been 
trying all my life to make that the central 
idea of my writings—a broader social de- 
mocracy than we have now. They talk of 
European aristocracy-—there is no country 
in the world where people are so rigidly ex- 
clusive as in America—exclusive to every- 
thing but money. Bah!” 

“You write, then?” asked Lurida, with 
renewed interest, looking about the shop in- 
terrogatively. 

“You wonder why I am here if I write ?” 
he said. “ Well, I wouldn't be here if peo- 
ple bought what I wrote. It is one thing to 
write, and quite another to make money in 
that calling.” 

“ Are your family going to live here in the 
house ?” inquired Lurida, eager to know 
more of this singular person. 

“ Family ?” he repeated, with a vague look 
of dismay. “Family? I have none—never 
had. Fact is, I am both an orphan and a 
bachelor.” 

Then you will have plenty of room here— 
and quiet,” smilingly responded Lurida, tak- 
ing her leave. 

“Well, Lurida Janes, did you stop to help 
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him tend shop?” tartly demanded Mrs. 
Janes, when Lurida had come into the sitting 
room,.and hung up her hat. 

“ He’s delightful,” remarked Lurida, ignor- 
ing her mother’s ill temper. ‘“‘ He talks like 
a gentleman—and he is a writer. I should 
think he'd be rather lonely, living in that big 
house all alone. I always pity a man who 
has no kith nor kin. But, then, perhaps it 
is better for a writer to live in seclusion and 
solitude—he has a chance to concentrate 
his ideas on his work. Why, mother, is any- 
thing the matter?” 

“Matter!” said Mrs. Janes, sternly, eye- 
ing her daughter over her spectacles. ‘* Mat- 
ter enough. Did he tell you all that while 
you were buying the milk? He’s a bad 
young man—take my word for it, Lurida— 
if his tongue runs on like that.” 

* But, ma, I asked him the questions. He 
would never have opened his mouth if I 
hadn’t asked him the questions,” said Luri- 
da, with a vague tone of apology. 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed the mother, 
more disconcerted than ever. “ Lurida, you 
are a fool! The neighbors will have it about 
tomorrow that you have been running after 
the store young man. Yes, they will—you 
needn’t shake your head—for I saw Mrs. 
Richards going into Mrs. Stillwell’s a while 
ago. ‘Then the slats of the window blind 
were moved, so I knew what was going on. 
We'll hear of this tomorrow, if I am not 
mistaken. ©, Luridy, Luridy, you little 
fool !” 

Xavier Schniiriger was not altogether de- 
pendent upon his custom. The fact was, 
that he was a man of unlimited literary ambi- 
tion. In the first flush of his youth, he 
had edited the college paper. Later, in his 
twenty-first year, he had been assistant edi- 
tor of 2 political organ, of which his father 
was the manager. His father’s death at 
once caused the failure of the paper, and 
threw the young man out of his position. 
The brief glory of being one of the “ we” 
on an editorial staff had unfitted him for any 
other calling in life—in his own estimation. 
He was not without ability, but the barriers 
which publishers must necessarily place about 
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themselves for protection, left Schniiriger 
just without the golden bars behind which 
manuscripts were retained as “available.” 

“ By Jove!” he often grumbled; “if I was 
a pig-sticker or a rag-picker the world would 
be agog with my talent. As it is, because I 
am in easy circumstances, and for the reason 
that I have had every advantage, they put 
me down in their black list.” 

Of course, this was the view of a disap 
pointed aspirant, but it seemed very real to 
him. Being by nature a man of indomitable 
perseverance, he never permitted his disap- 
pointment to conquer him beyond all hope. 
For fully ten years he had written his manu- 
scripts, and sent them upon their way with 
return stamps enclosed—to the best maga- 
zines first, then down the list, until they were 
accepted somewhere. There came a time 
later on, when some things that he wrote 
were gratefully accepted as long as no price 
was attached—but never a check greeted his 
expectant eyes. 

“Tf I were only a rag-picker,” he had re- 


"peated over and over, “they would make me 


a hero.” 

Stern necessity had forced him to go into 
some business, and a friend had offered him 
the city agency of his dairy products. So it 
came about that destiny had made him “the 
butter-man of our square.” When well set- 
tled in the new place, he smiled a grave, 
amused little smile, and said to himself: 

“ Well, this will do for present needs, but 
the publishers will have to come to terms 
some day, for I shall write, write, write until 
I am called back to Heaven, and if they have 
paper and pen there, I have no doubt but 
that I shall still continue through all time.” 

Not long after he opened his dairy depot, 
he wrote a story that seemed to him to be of 
stirring interest. It was a graphic romance, 
founded upon a certain Indian massacre 
which devastated an island in Humboldt 
Bay, California, some fifty years before. A 
few weeks after it was sent away, it was re- 
turned to him with a note which said : 

““We would advise you to stick to butter- 
making. It may pay you far better than lit- 
erature.” 
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Whether the message was meant to be of- 
fensive or not, he could scarcely tell. It 
might have come from the weary “ reader” 
of the great publishing house ; that over- 
worked individual who continually felt the 
humiliating certainty that everything in the 
literary profession below the “ great lights,” 
was an everlasting grind for which there was 
no compensation. Schniiriger gave the writ- 
er the benefit of the doubt—and even went 
so far as to say compassionately, “ Poor dev- 
il!” 

Miss Janes’s daily calls had established 
somewhat of a friendly footing between them. 
He no longer looked upon her as a homely 
old girl of too youthful proclivities, as he had 
at first. Indeed, he had found her interest: 
ing from many standpoints, and he rather 
enjoyed his conversations with her. It had 
not gone far enough for him to call upon 
her—still the intercourse was very friendly. 

One morning Lurida came in, and found 
him in a decidedly bad humor ; but she knew 
she had it in her power to dispel the shad- 
ows for that morning at least. 

“IT have been writing to my cousin,” she 
began, “*—my cousin in New York.” 

“Strange!” sarcastically murmured Schni- 
riger, with no great civility. 

Miss Lurida colored a bit, but persevered, 
“Yes. Some time ago I mentioned 
yourname to him. My cousin is the owner 
of * Popper’s Magazine,’ you know.” 

“You don’t mean it,” said Schniiriger 
with awakening interest. 

“My cousin said that he knew of you,” 
continued Lurida, ‘and he asked my honest 
opinion in the matter. He has always put 
great reliance in what I say, and as he is im- 
inensely interested in the budding genius of 
the West, it has fallen into my power to bring 
him into business relations with quite a num- 
ber of able men and women here. What 
do you think he asked me? He asked if 
you were really a butter-maker, and if you 
intended to go on wasting ink through all 
cternity.” 

Schnuriger bit his lip at this sally, and 
then bent a scrutinizing gaze upon Miss 
|.urida, to see if she understood the cut, and 


saying : 
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if she was laughing at him. Apparently, she 
was innocent of all offense, for she continued, 
this time coloring slightly: ‘“‘I wrote back 
that you were gifted with indomitable perse- 
verance, and—well, I'll not tell you the rest. 
Finally, I wrote to him that none of the 
neighbors thought that dairying was quite in 
your line.” 

**Confound those women!” he growled. 
““What makes them think I am not a butter 
maker.” 

“Well,” returned Lurida with thoughtful 
reluctance, “I suppose it is because—be- 
cause—you know you do make outrageous 
blunders once in a while—when people ask 
you about dairy management ; and then, do 
you remember the day when you sold that 
young Jersey cow to Mr. Peters, and he made 
you take off half the price, because he said 
that old age had made her lose her upper 
front teeth, and you believed him? Such 
blunders don’t pass unheeded, my friend. 
Are you offended ?” 

“Not at all. bat now I would like to 
ask you for the whole of your cousin’s criti- 
cism.” 

“You must remember, Mr. Schniiriger, 
that you are an absolute stranger to my cous- 
in John,” said. Miss Lurida with visible em- 
barrassment. 

“You mean, then, that the criticism is 
hardly flattering? My feelings are pretty 
well calloused by this time ; I can endure a 
great deal,” he answered, with a curious half 
laugh. 

“Then I shall ask you to drop in this 
evening and read the letter yourself; it will 
be easier than telling you,” she said, rising 
to take her leave. 

“What will Mrs. Stillwell say, to see you 
entertaining the shop-keeper? I heard her 
tell your mother it was a burning shame for 
her to permit you to speak to such an in- 
ferior person.” 

‘If you don’t mind it, I am quite sure I 
don’t.” 

When she had gone he muttered to him- 
self : 

“It would be strange if, after all my preju- 
dices against that woman, she should be my 
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stepping-stone to success. I wonder what 
compensation she expects. I haven't any- 
thing to give her but myself—bah ! what an 
idea. Such an old woman!” In the evening 
he made his first call across the way. After 


much persuasion, Miss Lurida brought forth 
the document, of which it will only be nec- 
essary to give the extract in question. 


**If the man is really a butter-maker, he shows an 
extraordinary acquisition of knowledge. If he has 
had every advantage, then his genius is somewhat 


colorless, or rather, overdone. I would give him a 


lift if I thought it would do him any good; but he 
is too much like the ordinary swarm that makes life 


a burden to me now. Perhaps if he cut out the 


countless historical and mythological allusions which 
adorn his works; if he reduced the avoirdupois of 
his figures of speech ; if he cut each one of his long- 
winded sentences into at least three clean, straight- 
forward, manly statements; if he localized his genius, 
and let the old European highways severely alone ; 
if he searched for hitherto unwritten bits of legendary 
history that must be floating about that new western 
country—if he did this, I might look at his work. 
For the present style | have no available time. So, 
Lurida, use your judgment ; you know I am always 
willing to prop up your weakling protegés when they 


deserve pre ypping.” 


Underneath Lurida’s plain exterior, there 
ran a vein of earnest purpose, which had 
made her long to be of some use in the 
world. Long ago, she had found that it 
was not ordained for her to shine in any 
sphere as a creative genius; but her labor 
had been directed towards helping others to 
shine, and she was happy in this work. As 
she now looked at her guest, her face showed 
a grave sympathy. Yet she knew that she 
could not have done him a greater service. 
His lips were firmly pressed together while 
he read and re-read the letter. Lifting his 
eyes from the paper, at last, he said: 

“ By heavens! How can you make gold 
out of lead! How can you make a new 
man out of an oldone? Well, Miss Lurida, 
at least you know now that I am no butter- 
maker. I lay claims to gentility—may I re- 
main and chat with you?” 

The evening passed pleasantly, and when 
he finally rose to go, he said, gratefully, 

“ How shall I ever repay you ?” 

‘* Repay me for cutting your heart to the 
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cose with rough words? But if you are 
grateful, don’t let me see that you feel the 
obligation, for that would mar my pleas- 
ure.” 

“ This is a great service for you to under 
take for—your butter-maker,” he said, with 
a tinge of bitterness. 

“I am too democratic to think of that now, 
even if I did at first,” she replied, smiling a 
little at his sense of abasement. “Good 
evening, and remember you are to call often. 
If I can be a help to you, I will.” 

“Good evening”—and he was gone. 

Their friendship took rapid strides after 
this—it being no longer necessary for them 
to confine their conversations to those held 
over the counter. There came a day, at 
last, when the postman brought, instead of 
another “unavailable,” an imposing docu- 
ment in a legal envelope, which the expect- 
ant author tore open with eager curiosity. 
“Mr, NAVIER SCHNURIGER— 


We shall be pleased to accept the 
Enclosed you will 


** My dear Sir: 
MS. you have kindly sent us. 
find check for the same, which, though hardly ade- 
quate, is all that we feel we can afford to an author 


who is as yet unknown to fame. Hoping to hear 


from you from time to time, we remain, yours, 
**Eprrors Poprer’s MAGAZINE. 


**To Xavier Schniiriger.” 


He thrust on his hat, and rushed across the 
street to tell Miss Janes the news. Lurida’s 
face beamed with glad satisfaction as he en- 
tered, and before he had time to speak, she 
had taken his hand cordially, and said: 

“1 know about it, for I, too, have had a 
letter. It makes me very happy, for I know 
the day will come when I shall be proud to 
say that I had the honor to help you become 
famous.” He almost loved her as she stood 
before him, making her sympathetic speech. 
She no longer seemed old or ineligible— 
she was to him then a cultivated woman, 
who would make—as she had made—a help- 
meet. 

“QO, Miss Lurida, I can never thank you 
—” he began, drawing her a little closer to 
him. 

“Sh !” she answered, smiling at his excess 


of emotion. ‘There is no need to speak of 
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any return. Besides, my friend, I am old 
enough to be your grandmother.” 

“Not quite—” he laughed, somewhat dis- 
concerted by the shrewd way in which she 
had anticipated what would have been an 
awkward scene. “ Not quite, Miss Lurida ; 
any man might be proud to ask you to be 
his help-meet.” 

“Sh!” she entreated. 
your senior to be permitted to make of you 
a protegé without any impropriety. We will 
be friends, comrades, instead.” 


“T am enough 
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“ Comrades,” he repeated, still holding her 
hand. ‘That sounds very sweet to a lonely 
man. Well, good night, and God bless you, 
comrade ”—giving her hand another hearty 
grasp, and taking his leave. 

“Ves,” he said, as he went across the 


street, “‘she is the best littlke woman on 


earth; and if she were only ten or fifteen years 


younger 
And Mrs. Stillwell said to her pug: 
“Humph! I do b’lieve she’s given him the 
Served him right !” 
Emelie Tracy Y. Swett. 


mitten. 


A WINTER AMONG THE PIUTES. 


I HAVE been asked to write something of 
an old-time experience of travel and sojourn 
in a certain wild mountain region, which not 
very long ago was set down on the maps as 
unexplored—a region which, owing to its 
distance from any railway, may be consid- 
ered, even at this late day, a somewhat se- 
cluded corner of what is generally known as 
the Far West. Though the scenes and events 
herein narrated are of the past, and are seen 
through the mist of twenty-one years, yet the 
recollection of those wild days still goes with 
me, on the whole a pleasant and never-fad- 
ing remembrance. And if this narrative 
is a very simple one, yet it at least offers to 
him who would know his country through 
and through, some account of a very peculiar 
portion of it, which tourists generally seem 
to have made but little acquaintance with. 

It lies in the extreme south-eastern part of 
the state of Nevada, with Arizona and Utah 
on the south and east, and the Mojave des- 
ert in the extreme south-west—a wild coun- 
try, where what few valleys there are that are 
blessed with the rare luxury of abundant 
water, were in by-gone times the real home 
of the various bands of Piute and Shoshone 
Indians. It is a region of mountain ranges, 
extending north and south with sing ular reg- 
ularity. Many of the ranges are pine-clad 
up to their very summits, while others are 
bare and desolate. The intervening valleys 


are many of them waterless deserts. It isa 
stretch of country of some tragic interest, 
since it embraces the locality just beyond 
the line of Nevada, in Utah, known as Moun- 
tain Meadows, the scene of that never-to-be 
forgotten, tragical Mountain Meadow mas- 
sacre. From this as a starting point, about 
two hundred miles due west takes us to 
Death Valley, crossing on the way many val- 
leys, among which are those spots of fertility 
known as Clover and Pah-ranagat Valleys, 
the latter at about forty miles east of Death 
Valley. Excepting these oases in the desert, 
it is a land where the wild cactus flourishes 
with no end of fantastic shapes ; a land, in 
summer, of drought, of blazing skies over- 
head, where occasional streams of tawny col- 
ored, alkaline, and seemingly worse than 
useless waters, mysteriously sink in the sandy 
desert, to reappear again in other and far 
distant localities. Yet, in spite of the alka- 
line and verdureless valleys, there is to the 
lover of nature a sort of wild pathos and a 
grandeur in many of its mountain ranges 
that is scarcely found elsewhere. 

Among the furrows that nature’s plough- 
share has seemingly drawn broad and deep 
through the western part of that mountain 
land, is, I have said, the one known as Death 
Valley—a broad and waterless sink, which 
will always remain without living occupant 
save an occasional traveler—unless, indeed, 
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human enterprise should some day get the 
better of nature, and tear down the divides, 
and thus open a way by which the waters of 
the ocean shall be coaxed far inland, so as to 
make of that valley a great inland sea; for 
the floor of Death Valley has, through sci- 
entific investigation, been proved to be one 
hundred and fifty-nine feet below the level of 
the ocean. And if possibly the deep waters 
should ever roll over it, and cover the valley 
from human sight, as the waters of the Dead 
Sea are said to hide the site of the cities of 
the plain, even then the tragic event of its 
early history might well be worth handing 
down to posterity. This tragedy, commem- 
orated by the name of the valley, happened 
thirty-seven years ago, in mid-summer, and 
during the early days of the settlement of 
California, when to a party of two hundred 
emigrants, en route to Southern California, it 
proved to bea veritable valley of the shadow 
of death. 

My own acquaintance with the valley hap- 
pened in the early part of the month of March, 
in 1864, and fortunately it was just after a 
light snowfall in the adjacent mountains, so 
that our need of water was fully met by melt- 
ing snow. 

That was a haphazard journey, by a hith- 
erto untraveled way, through a desert wilder- 
ness, from our winter camp in the mountains 
near Pah-ranagat Valley, on in a south-west- 
erly direction, crossing Death Valley on the 
way. It was a hurried journey, for the staff 
of life had been broken ; or, in other words, 
we had been eaten out of our camp by half- 
starved Indians, and thus driven to seek a 
refuge somewhere, to avoid starvation. And 
the way that we came to be in Pah-ranagat 
Valley, and our acquaintance with the Indians 
there, constitute the subject of this sketch. 

The mountain ranges east of Death Val- 
ley were as late as the year 1864 unexplored, 
at least, so far as the precious metals were 
concerned ; and perhaps that, in good part, 
was why that region seemed at that time so 
attractive to the mining fraternity of the 
Pacific Coast. At all events, nature there- 
abouts had long been suspected of withhold- 
ing from them a certain secret—namely, that 
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she had the precious metal hid away in her 
bosom—and to wrest that secret from her 
was, in short, why and how it happened that 
we—a party of four of the aforesaid Cali- 
fornians—after a long and tedious winter 
journey with pack and riding horses, at last 
found ourselves camped in an Indian coun- 
try, on a mountain side, overlooking the val 
ley of Pah-ranagat, and spending our time 
in racing up and down the mountains in 
pursuit of the yellow phantom, and pestered 
meanwhile by Indian visitors, whose half- 
starved condition threatened the direst con- 
sequences. 

As for the valley of Pah-ranagat, it is one 
of the few valleysof that otherwise arid region 
that are blessed with fertility and abundant 
water. ‘The spot we chose for a camping 
place—a winter home in the wilderness— 
was, however, some distance from the valley. 
It was a spot high up on a mountain among 
the pines, and at the lower edge of the snow- 
line, where water— that indispensable need 
of camp life—was fully supplied by melting 
snow. It overlooked the long, narrow strip 
of valley, marked by a yellow line of dried 
grass and reeds, which far away down the 
valley is lost to view in Lake Pah-ranagat. 
The silver sheen of the waters of the lake, 
as seen in the distance on a clear day, may 
have in by-gone times suggested to the In- 
dian mind the name by which the valley is 
now known ; for Pah-ranagat is purely an 
Indian name, and one which in the Piutes 
dialect signifies “shining water ”—the Val 
ley of the Shining Water—a name which, at 
least, reflects no little credit on the poetic 
faculty of the Indian dwellers in this valley 
of the mountains. After all, it is a pleasant 
thought, that in the past that little strip of 
fertility, with its grass-bordered streams, has 
been an Indian paradise. 

Our camp on the mountain, as it hap- 
pened, was not far from the wickyups of Pah- 
Witchit, the Indian chief, and his band, who 
at that time, with women and children, were 
supposed to number some two hundred per- 
sons, the most of whom were making their 
winter home at the springs near the head of 
the valley. Pah-Wichit, as we had occasion 
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to know, looked upon the valley and its 
neighborhood as a kind of Naboth’s vine- 
yard, and of great price. 

~ He was unable at first to comprehend just 
what it was that had induced us to come to 
this country. Although I never quite under- 
stood his jargon, yet one could occasionally 
catch at his meaning. He said, “ You Mer- 


ry-cats,’—a name they saw fit to give us— 
“what for you come to our country digging 
up stones? and your ponies eating up the 
grass in the valley, and next summer, per- 
haps, destroying our corn and melon patch- 


es. 

In fact, they seemed disposed to construe 
our visit to their country to our detriment ; 
and astheir good will inthe joint occupancy of 
their domain was essential in the case, there- 
fore we must needs be conciliatory in all in- 
tercourse with them. They must be fed to 
keep them good-natured ; and what if, after 
all, they should see fit to forcibly confiscate 
our grub stake, and drive us forth into the 
wilderness to starve? The case was serious, 
for at that time we knew that what little 
grass seed and corn they had gathered in 
the autumn, and stored away in sundry holes 
in the ground near their wickyups, had been 
nearly exhausted, and they were driven in 
some cases to such sustenance as roasted 
lizards afforded. 

Aside from the climate, 
wilderness seemed so very close-fisted that it 
was really a mystery how these Indians man- 
aged to wring from her a bare subsistence. 
For there was no wild game around by which 
either an Indian or a white man might at a 
pinch eke out a failing stock of provisions. 
The only wild animals that gave any sign of 
their presence were the coyotes, and they were 
so hungry that we had to sling our eatables 
by a rope, and hoist them up a tree out of 
their reach. They often invaded our camp in 
the darkness, and once they carried off some 
sreasy knives that by chance had been left 
lying about, and after securing the grease and 
finding what remained wanting in flavor, 
they wisely dropped them where we picked 
them up the next morning. It would have 
been well if no more serious consequences 


nature in this 
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had followed the invasion of our camp by 
hungry Indians than in the case of the co- 
yotes. 

Not that the Indians actually set upon us, 
and forced us to do battle for the bread of 
our life; but it might happen that, rendered 
desperate by hunger, they might do it. 
Therefore it was on our part an act of pru- 
dence to purchase their good will by gener- 
ously feeding them ; at all events, it was far 
better to feed them than to fight them, 
though the price we paid, when measured by 
the enormous capacity of Indian stomachs, 
seemed not a little exorbitant. 

But, after all, for Indians, they were nota 
bad set of fellows. For in all our intercourse 
with them during that winter, I never knew 
of a single theft, though we left our camp 
alone repeatedly, and oftentimes in charge 
of one or another of them. 

There was one in particular, an old man, 
who was a privileged guest at our camp. 
His head, with its ample shock of hair, was 
silvered by age, hence he was known among 
us as Old Silver-top. He was always ready 
to pay his way, by gathering wood for the 
camp fire, driving up the ponies, or any other 
little necessary chore. It is a strange thing 
that he, a decrepit old Piute, should have 
been so distinctly photographed on my mem- 
ory. ‘There was not a little that was singu- 
lar about him. His face, though thin and 
withered, was nevertheless very expressive. 
‘There was a certain indescribable jollity that 
shone out through his homely features. The 
old man, at a guess, might have seen eighty 
years, but still there was nothing venerable 
about him. He was tall and straight, and 
quite unbent by the weight of years. I seem 
to see him now, sitting with us around the 
camp fire, each one smoking his pipe and 
enjoying the blaze, while he was the butt of 
many a joke. He was a great smoker, and 
smoked his own /oguop (Indian wild tobac- 
co). He was clothed, as they all were, ex- 
cept their chief, in a breech clout, with a 
robe of coyote skins wrapped around him 
in primitive fashion, bare-legged and bare- 
headed. To be sure, the cold was never 
severe, but still the clothing was little enough 
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to shield any Indian from an occasional cold 
blast, much less one like him, in the chill 
decline of life. 

It happened on one occasion that he came 
up from the warm valley below to visit us at 
our camp on the mountain. It was after a 
light snow-fall—_a snow which, in the Indian 
village below, was only a warm rain. I 
watched him as he picked his way along 
bare-footed through the snow, carrying his 
moccasins in his hand, to save them from 
being wet and spoiled. I saw that the old 
fellow now and then shivered, but he never 
lost patience, or was in the least disconcert- 
ed. He seemed to take any little hardship, 
like this, as a matter of course. No doubt, 
in his time, many a shiver had called for a 
far greater exercise of patience than this, 
and through it quite likely his sensibilities 
had now become somewhat blunted, so that 
in no case could he feel anything very 
acutely. 

But aside from and better than all that, 
our aged brother proved himself to be per- 
fectly honest and trustworthy, for many a 
time, when we were abroad in quest of min- 
eral, we left him in charge of our effects at 
camp, and on our return never missed a 
thing. And furthermore, it is safe to say of 
him that he never quarreled with his des- 
tiny or with the author of it, as those in civ- 
ilized lands do, who take their lives in their 
own hands and cut them short by suicide. 
(For that matter, seldom, if ever, was an In- 
dian known to commit downright suicide.) 
Alas, that there should be any of our coun- 
trymen to give currency to such an atrocious 
saying as, “ There are no good Indians but 
the dead ones”—a saying that, to say the 
least of it, is calculated to blind one’s per- 
ception of the truth. Why should the im- 
pression prevail, that the native Indian and 
the white man of our country are natural 
born enemies, and that we are here only to 
fight and kill each other ? 

At any rate, in the present case, ours was 
an honest struggle to live in peace with our 
Indian neighbors ; and we found them, in 
many respects, not very unlike what any 
community of two hundred white men would 
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have been under the same circumstances. 
Nor did the number of those who seemed to 
manifest the baser traits of human nature 
appear to be in undue proportion. 

To be sure, there were some who were the 
most shameless of beggars; some who came 
to us oftener than need be, and hung around 
our camp with looks that seemed to say, 
“Give a poor dog a bone.” ‘To such we 
were sometimes obliged to run the risk of 
seeming uncivil; and when in their lingo 
they said “ Shot-cup” (Victuals), we replied 
by saying, “ Cotsshot-cup, Indian pigway (No 
victuals, Indian go away)—-you can refresh 
your stomachs on grass seed and lizards.” 

I have alluded to the policy of feeding 
them generously. As for hospitality on our 
part, it was really of a dismal sort, and it be- 
came more and more dismal as the winter 
wore on, and finally it became apparent that 
if we would save ourselves from starvation, 
it would be absolutely necessary to eke out 
our already failing store of provisions by the 
most rigid economy. We had beans among 
our stores; and bean porridge, with water as 
the prevailing ingredient, we found well 
adapted to purposes of economy, and at the 
same time, apparently agreeable to Indian 
stomachs. ‘To be prepared to serve our In- 
dian guests, we kept the camp kettle filled 
with the watery mess. A family of the old 
New England Pilgrims might have been 
forced to keep their porridge in the same 
way, and for reasons very similar—for as the 
legend runs, theirs was bean porridge hot, 
bean porridge cold, bean porridge in the pot 
nine days old. But the oft-repeated calls of 
our would-be guests never allowed our por- 
ridge to attain the age of nine days before 
being eaten. The rising smoke of our camp 
fire, far up on the mountain side, was to 
them a hint that the Merry-cats were at 
home, and its light in the evening seemed 
to draw them, just as a candle may draw 
dorbugs on a summer night. 

Pah-Wichit, the chief, made an occasional 
visit to our camp. One of his visits in par- 
ticular impressed itself on my memory. Pah- 
Wichit was no wild, painted-faced savage, 
like some of his red brothers of the North. 
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i: would seem that once, at least, he had vis- 
ited the Mormon settlements in Southern 
(tah, and learned enough of the Mormons 
to draw the line sharply between them and 
For he said: * Merry-cats 

uich-a-wy-no” (very good); ‘* Mormons, 

‘s” (no good). Yet Mormon civilization 
had already begun his education by clothing 
him in her cast-off garments. For the coat 
he wore was dingy and grease-spotted— it 
had no doubt done service for some emigrant 
\ormon proselyte ; and his pants, like the 
coat, through world-wide wandering, were 
of stove-pipe sheen. ‘The hat that crowned 
his frowzy head was wrinkled and battered 
by long service, making on the whole a cos- 
tume, to say the least, very unbecoming a 
chieftain. It was at the edge of the even- 
ing, and we were busy at the camp-fire pre- 
paring our evening meal. Both the camp- 
kettle and the coffee pot were simmering 
over the coals, when Pah-Wichit, with a num- 
ber of his followers, made their appearance, 
and after a mutual salutation of ‘* How, how!” 
Indian fashion, we all gathered around the 
fire, and the chief began his wordy harangue. 
Much of it was Greek to us, but the portions 
of it accompanied by signs were perfectly 


the Merry-cats. 


intelligible. 

He saw fit, at the outset, to remind us 
that that region was his domain. He said: 
‘“ Me one great capitan,” and with impressive 
yesture, he pointed down the valley; but sud- 
denly dropping that subject, he went on to 
compliment us by saying: “ Merry-cats /- 
wich-a-wy-no: Merry-catshave blankets,” and 
glancing at the camp-kettle, he added : ‘‘ and 
plenty of shot-cup.” 

With that, and much more, he proceeded 
to unroll a lot of coyote skins. Then point- 
ing to a blanket which happened to be near, 
he intimated his desire to trade coyote skins 
for it, by saying, “ Merry-cats, swap.” Of 
course, there was nothing for it but to hand 
over the blanket, and take the coyote 
skins, 

But immediately after the trade, the chief 
saw fit to suggest a picnic, by saying “ shot- 
up.” Tt was a brilliant, if not a friendly, 
thought on his part ; for he well knew that 
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his starving people had drawn heavily on our 
resources of late, and we might very properly 
have declined it, with the intimation that our 
grub stake was already reduced to the very 
smallest proportions, and that we were then 
actually discussing the necessity of an early 
journey to San Bernardino or some settle- 
ment in Southern California, to replenish our 
failing stock of provisions. But then, it 
would never do to run the risk of offending 
the chief. So there was nothing for it on 
this occasion but to make the best of it. 

The occasion called for some additional 
cooking, and our guests were not backward 
in taking the initiative at this. They gath- 
ered fuel, and fed the fire with great armfuls 
of brush-wood and pine, and the blaze added 
no litt!e cheer to this chance festival, while 
we, with fry-pans in hand, baked the cakes. 
Having completed the preparations, and tak- 
en the frying pans from the coals, in miner’s 
pariance, we all go down, or rather, squat 
around the victuals. Here fingers were su- 
preme, and hands took the place of plates ; 
but the real wonder about this feast was, the 
facility displayed by those Piutes in making 
away with shot-cup, and in the end, clearing 
off all the remnants. Though I have no idea 
that the chief lacked sustenance at that time, 
still it was quite touching to see with what 
eagerness he swallowed the bean porridge. 

It was late when he and his followers left 
us that night, and we prepared to lie down 
for a night’s rest. Before spreading our blan- 
kets, I happened to bethink myself of those 
coyote skins that the chief had swapped for 
our blanket, and with a view of utilizing them 
at once, I thought with no little satisfaction 
of how much softer our bed might be made 
that night with those skins under it. Little 
did I dream just then of the penalties at- 
tached to intercourse with Indians. So, with- 
out consulting my partner, who had had more 
Indian experience than I, I spread them on 
the ground under our blankets. ‘That was a 
night to be remembered. 

Nor shall I ever forget the wrathful male- 
dictions my partner heaped on Pah-Wichit, 
the Indian chief. The coyote skins prov- 
ed to be infested with vermin. I presume 
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the chief, in his familiarity with their condi- 
tion, counted it a very common-place thing. 
But for our part, it was a serious matter; one 
that could not be got rid of at once, but went 
with us for a time —an unpleasant reminder 
of those ghastly Indian festivals—those pan- 
derings to Indian stomachs, that drew on 
and lessened our grub stake so materially as 
to lead eventually to our being fairly starved 
out of the country. Not, however, until we 
had secured a goodly number of specimens 
of its silver ores—specimens which finally 
found their way to Frisco, and were pro- 
nounced by the most expert assayers of that 
city to be of the highest grade. 


MYSTERIOUS FATE OF 


Tue September issue of THE OvERLAND 
MONTHLY gavean instance of successful block- 
ade-running during our late Civil War, in 
which the undersigned was a participant. This 
sketch proposes to present some details of an 
unsuccessful attempt by one of my comrades 
on that occasion, who, with his co-workers 
in Canada, loaded two schooners at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, towards the close of that event- 
ful year, 1864, with the hope of successfully 
landing their cargoes at some Confederate 
port, for the use of our Richmond govern- 
ment. 

Captain P. C. Martin, before the war a 
prosperous wine merchant of Baltimore, but 
during most of the war a resident with his 
family of Montreal, Canada, was introduced 
to your readers in the former sketch, as my 
compagnon du voyage, on the schooner “ Ma- 
rie Victoria,” from Bic, on the St. Lawrence 
River, to St. Georges, Bermuda, and thence 
on the Clyde-built steamer “ Liilian,” through 
the blockade, to Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. This gentleman made favorable ar- 
rangements with the Confederate authorities 
at Richmond, where we spent a week together 
after our safe arrival, for the sale of his cargo 
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The upshot of it all was, that in due time 
Pah-ranagat Lake mining district came to 
be considered—at least, for a time—a miner- 
al district of great promise. The ore was 
there, but somehow, later on, the stuff proved 
to be rebellious. There was a difficulty in 
separating the bullion from the ore, which 
so far as 1 know, was never successfully over- 
come. 

However, be that as it may, one morning 
early in March we broke camp, packed our 
animals, and reluctantly turned our backs on 
our winter home, leaving Pah-Wichit and his 
band to wonder at the sudden disappearance 
of the Merry-cats. 

William Nye. 


BLOCKADE- RUNNERS. 


at St. Georges, and for the delivery of future 
supplies. He then ran the blockade a sec- 
ond time in safety to St. Georges. 

Captain Martin returned to Montreal with- 
out accident, and late the next fall—in No- 
vember, if I remember correctly—he pre- 
pared to run two schooners, loaded with 
blockade-goods, from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to Nassau, New Providence Island, in the 
Bahamas. 

This British port, so noted during the war 
as a rendezvous for blockade-runners, de-- 
serves a passing notice. New Providence is 
one of the dozen principal or inhabited is- 
lands in that innumerable group of the West 
Indies known as the Bahama or Lucayos 
Islands. San Salvador and Watling Islands, 
each of which has been said to be the first 
land discovered by Columbus, in 1492, are 
among the twelve chief islands. Nassau is 
the capital city of the group. 

These islands of coral and sea-shells, oc- 
cupying the shoal waters of the celebrated 
Bahama Banks, cover a much greater surface 
than the Bermudas. Their countless isles 
and reefs are included between North lati- 
tude 20 and 27, or a distance of nearly 
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five hundred statute miles ; and between the 
68th and 79th meridians west of Greenwich, 
or covering not far from seven hundred 
miles of longitude. The town of Nassau is 
only about two hundred miles due east of 
the southern extremity of Florida, and about 
the same distance north of Nuevitas, in Cuba. 
The west end of the most westerly island of 
the group, the Great Bahama, is only sixty 
miles due east of the Florida coast. Through 
this narrow space, called the Strait of Flor- 
ida, the wonderful Gulf Stream rushes, with 
its maximum velocity of five to six miles an 
hour. New Providence Island was first set- 
tled by the English in 1629, but was occa- 
sionally seized by the Spaniards and French, 
until in 1783, it finally, by the treaty which 
closed our Kevolutionary war, became a part 
of the British possessions. From 1703 to 
1718 it was notorious as the resort of blood- 
thirsty pirates. It is an odd fact, not often 
referred to, that it was seized by the enter- 
prising navy of our Revolutionary ancestors, 
in 1776, and held by them for a short time; 
hence its transfer to the English Crown by 
the treaty of 1783. 

During the last few months of our late 
war it was the favorite resort of many block- 
ade-runners, as it lay so near the coast of 
Florida. It had then become more difficult 
to pass the Federal blockading squadrons, 
even at Wilmington; and it was for this rea- 
son that Captain Martin decided to have his 
two schooners, late in 1864, make the longer 
voyage to Nassau, rather than to sail for the 
Bermudas, as we had done the preceding 
spring. 

Captain Martin, when a prominent trades- 
man of Baltimore, in ante de//um times, had 
so often made voyages in the capacity of 
supercargo, that he was quite an expert 
sailor, and was for that reason willing to take 
more risks in the hazards of blockade run- 
ning than a mere landsman would have 
been. As he was obliged to go to Nassau 
himself to look after their proper disposal, 
his family did everything in their power to 
dissuade him from risking a trip in either of 
the schooners, as he had done the previous 


spring. They wished him to go by steamer 
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from Halifax, as he could readily have done, 
and with greater security. But in spite of 
all entreaties, he persisted in taking passage 
on one of the schooners. He placed marine 
insurance on her cargoes, in which he had 
invested all his means, and had a handsome 
insurance on his life for the benefit of his 
family. Before sailing from Halifax he took 
the precaution to leave all his insurance pa- 
pers in the hands of a man whom he trusted 
as he would trust a brother, and gave him 
full power of attorney to act for him in his 
absence, or in the event of his death. 

Both of his schooners sailed about the 
same time, One of them was wrecked near 
the shore, before it was outside of the harbor 
of Halifax. Vessel and cargo were a total 
loss, though the crew was saved. Neither 
the schooner on which Captain Martin sailed, 
nor any soul on board, was ever heard of af- 
terwards. 

The man with whom his insurance papers 
were left was Alexander Keith, a trusted 
agent of the Confederate government at 
Halifax. When it became evident that Mar- 
tin and both of his schooners were lost, 
Keith, under his power of attorney, drew all 
the insurance on Martin’s life and cargoes, 
and left for. parts unknown ; appropriating, 
also, some Confederate funds entrusted to 
his care. By this infamous act, Captain Mar- 
tin’s family was reduced from affluence to 
want. 

The exact cause of the loss of these two 
schooners, and of the tragic death of Captain 
Martin and one of his crews, was completely 
shrouded in mystery until twelve years after- 
wards, when the veil was in part lifted, and— 
strange as it may seem—in connection with 
one of the most diabolical schemes for the 
wholesale destruction of property and human 
life at sea, that ever curdled the blood of 
Christendom. 

Some of our readers will remember the 
terrible loss of life by the premature explo- 
sion of an infernal machine, towards the 
close of 1875, on a wharf at Bremerhaven, 
Germany, just as the steamer ‘“* Moselle” was 
on the point of sailing for America. Many 
passengers and their friends, while in the act 
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of leave-taking, were terribly mangled by the 
fearful explosion. Immediate and prolonged 
investigation by the German police, after- 
wards aided by American detectives, made 
known the following startling facts: 

While all was in confusion in and around 
the steamer, immediately after the tragedy, 
groans were heard, proceeding from one of 
the staterooms of the “ Moselle.” Supposing 
one of the wounded victims was suffering 
there, policemen tried to enter the door, 
and, finding it locked, forced it open. There 
lay a man, writhing, and weltering in his 
blood, shot in the head with a pistol. He 
survived long enough; and remained suffi- 
ciently conscious, to acknowledge that he 
had shot himself from remorse, as he was the 
cause of this hideous butchery. He con- 
fessed that he had arranged a torpedo in a 
box to be placed in the cargo of the “ Mo- 
selle,” and, by careless unloading, it had 
exploded on the wharf, before he had in- 
tended it should. It was his plan to have 
the torpedo exploded by clock-work—which 
he had placed with it in the box—but not 
until several days later, after the steamer had 
left England, where it was to touch on its 
way to the United States, as is customary 
with the German lines of merchant steamers. 
His intention was to sail on the steamer, but 
to leave it at the English port. His fiendish 
purpose was to secure money, for which he 
had placed insurance on part of the cargo 
and this, too, in utter disregard of the lives 
of the many passengers. 

A thrill of horror swept throughout the civ- 
ilized world wherever the news of the devil- 
ish design was spread. Farther investigation 
showed that the name by which this human 
monster had been known during his short 
stay in Germany was Thomassen, which is 
merely the German for Thomas. It was first 
stated and believed that he was an Ameri- 
can, because he had come to Germany but 
a short time previous from the United States. 
It was learned that he had employed an in- 
nocent clock-maker—innocent, because he 
knew nothing of Thomas’s object—to make 
a dozen or more pieces of clock-work, which 
the wretch intended to use systematically in 
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destroying vessels, to secure insurance money 
on their cargoes. 

I was in Berlin, Germany, a few months 
after this terrible occurrence—that is, in Feb- 
ruary, 1876. Investigations were then pro- 
gressing, and the German press was still dis- 
cussing the horrible event, and with no little 
bitterness towards America. Some of their 
newspapers declared that such monsters as 
Thomassen were a _ natural outgrowth of 
American institutions. It created universal 
and deep interest. Wax models of Thomas- 
sen’s head, and full length figures of him, 
were displayed in the German museums, as 
were some of the specimens of the clock- 
work, which he had invented to explode his 
infernal machines. 

But what wasthe sequel? And what has 
all this to do with our blockade-running in 
1864? 

This will now be explained. Imagine my 
utter astonishment, while reading a morning 
paper at a London hotel table soon after leav- 
ing Berlin—April, 1876—to find a statement 
substantially as follows: The joint efforts of 
German and American detectives had fully 
traced TThomassen’s antecedents, and he was 
completely identified. He was not an Ameri- 
can, but a Scotchman by birth. At one time, 
during our civil war, he had lived in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, where he was an agent for the 
Confederate Government. He had also been 
interested in blockade-running, being con- 
nected in 1864 with one P. C. Martin in that 
business, and his real name was Alexander 
Keith’ ‘Then followed an account of the 
loss of Captain Martin and his schooners. It 
told how Keith absconded with all of Mar- 
tin’s insurance money and other funds, 
amounting in all to between $200,coo and 
$300,000. It told how he went to Missouri, 
and other parts of the United States, under 
one or more assumed names. Under the 
name Thomas, he had married a lovely, in- 
nocent woman, and eventually found his way 
to Germany, and there ended his career as 
the fiend Thomassen, of ‘ Moselle” memory. 

Then how clear the mystery of poor Mar- 
tin’s fate became. ‘Twelve years before, amid 
the varied and thrilling events of our war, 
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‘/homassen, or Keith, had practised his worse 
than brutal business of destroying vessels 
clandestinely, and stealing their insurance. 
How evident it was, that the genial, whole- 
souled, and brave Martin, and one of his de- 
voted crews, had fallen victims to the same 
fiendish lust for gold that had planned this 
wholesale destruction of the ** Moselle” and 
other ocean steamers ! 

Just how Keith secured the loss of the 
two schooners, with their valuable blockade 
goods, bound from Halifax to Nassau, and 
the death of the unfortunate Captain Martin, 
is asecret that will, perhaps, ever lie buried in 
the realm of the great unknown. The schoon- 
er that sank near Halifax, and from which 
its crew escaped, may have had its hull so 
tampered with as to cause it to founder early 
in the voyage, that its crew might be saved, 
Captain Martin not being with them. Some 
one in league with Keith may have been on 
board to secure this result. Who knows ? 

On the other schooner, Keith probably 
placed an infernal machine, not unlike the 
one prepared for the German steamer, twelve 
years afterwards, that he might make sure of 
the loss, not only of the cargo, but of Mar- 
tin’s life. 

However this may be, the loss of both 
schooners, coupled with subsequent events 
here related, is conclusive evidence of de- 
sign by the consummate villain, Alexander 
Keith. 

The general accuracy of the facts given in 
this narrative is vouched for by the writer. 

In closing this sketch, it seems fitting to 
allude to the late tragic fate of another of 
the passengers of the Scotch built steamer, 
Lillian, when she ran the blockade at Wil- 
mington with her $1,000,000 cargo for the 
Confederacy, in June, 1864. This was 
rank Vizitelly, referred to in the previous 
narrative of blockade-running experience, as 
the then correspondent of the “ London II- 
lustrated News,” who, with Mr. Lawler, suc- 

essor of Doctor William H. Russell, as cor- 
respondent of the “ London Times,” went 
to visit and write up Lee’s army and ma- 
neuvers, through the blockade at Wilming- 


m, as already related. Since my previous 
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article was written, the following press dis- 
patch from London has confirmed the fears 
for his gloomy fate, as one of the most dis- 
tinguished victims of the massacre, by El 
Mahdi’s blood-thirsty Ishmaelites, of Hicks 
Pasha and his ill-fated army of to,ooo men. 
This news item, of world-wide interest, says: 

“The fate of Frank Vizitelly, the artist cor- 
respondent of the ‘ London Graphic’ is con- 
sidered settled. He was supposed to be the 
only survivor of themassacre of Hicks Pasha’s 
army in November, 1883, and was known to 
be a prisoner in El Mahdi’s camp for some 
months after that disaster. Nothing has been 
heard from him since November, 1884, andev- 
en the most hopeful of his friends have given 
him up for lost. Vizitelly was a war corres- 
pondent of great experience. His first cam- 
paign was with Garibaldi. Next he went to 
America during the civil war, first on the 
Northern side, and then running the block- 
ade at Charleston, he joined the Confeder- 
ates. During the campaign that ended at 
Sadowa, he was on the side of the Austrians. 
His last war service, before going to the Sou- 
dan, was during the Carlist war in Spain.” 

Such an eventful career as Vizitelly’s is wor- 
thy of the permanent record whichthe pages of 
THE OVERLAND can accord it. It is proper, 
too, thata slighterrorof statementin theabove 
press-record should be here corrected. It 
was not at Charleston, South: Carolina, but 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, that Vizitel- 
ly ran the blockade to join the Confederates, 
of which fact the writer is an eye-witness. 

None entered with more zest into the 
calm though intense excitement of blockade 
running than did Frank Vizitelly, while the 
silent and fleetly-gliding ‘Lillian ”— than 
which, it is perhaps safe to say, no faster iron 
steamer ever cleft the waves—sped onward 
gallantly and unharmed through the lines of 
grim United States war steamers, on that 
calm night in June, 64. He was the leading 
spirit in the jovial band that made a night of 
rejoicing around the steamer’s festive board, 
as she and her consort, the “Clio,” which 
ran in safely three hours after the “ Lillian,” 
lay at anchor in their quiet haven, under the 
heavy guns of old Fort Fisher. 
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The gallant Martin and Vizitelly, congen- 
ial spirits among genial men, who wished 
only to be happy and to make happiness 
among their fellows, have both left hosts of 
friends to mourn over their tragic and mys- 
terious fates—the one with his grave in the 
mighty deep, the other amid the shifting sands 
of the Sahara, and each the victim of con- 
summate villains, who selfishly and fiendishly 
subordinated all the rights and interests of 
others to their own overwhelming and un- 
holy ambition. 

It is, also, worth recalling in these remi- 
niscences that another of the companions of 
Martin and Vizitelly, on the trip of the “ Lil- 
lian” here recited, was Captain Young, who, 


INDIVIDUALITY 


As there is no dissent to the opinion that 
the study of the art of utterance is a most 
important one, the fact of the unpopularity 
of that study in most of our higher institu- 
tions of learning is to be explained. Surely, 
nothing more can be done than is done in 
the way of systematic development of the 
voice ; and rules have been given to cover, 
apparently, every phase of expression. What, 
then, is the radical error on the part of the 
teacher of elocution? To me it is indicated 
by a persistent and vain effort to lose his in- 
dividuality—to sink it entirely—in such im- 
personations as are required by recitation or 
declamation, and in encouraging his pupils 
to do likewise. Even upon the stage, where 
every theatrical help is extended, the actor 
often fails, because he does not grasp the es- 
sential truth that the individuality of the 
performer can never be absolutely lost in the 
character assumed. It may sound paradox- 
ical, but I venture the assertion that the fur- 
ther the actor gets away from himself, the 
worse is his acting. 

It must be borne in mind, that this whole 
business of the theater is a compromise be- 
tween actor and audience. The auditors 
agree that Mr. Booth, or Mr. Irving, or Mr. 
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with a band of Confederates that had es- 
caped into Canada from Northern prisons, 
soon afterwards spread consternation along 
our Canadian borders, by his sudden raid on 
St. Albans, Vermont. Captain Young still 
survives, and in these piping and prosperous 
days of “‘ white-winged Peace,” when North- 
men and Southmen are friends once more, he 
is a prominent railroad man, in the good old 
commonwealth of Kentucky. 

May our goodly land never again know these 
hazards, and pangs, and desolations of civil 
war, and may the world’s records never again 
be blackened by the name of so hideous a 
monster in human form as was Alexander 
Keith. 

J. W. A. iVright. 


ITS BEARING UPON THE ART OF UTTERANCE. 


Barrett, as the case might be, shall attempt 
a certain impersonation; but at the same 
time, it is tacitly understood that the actor 
is simply tickling the imagination, and the 
hearers will permit that agreeable operation 
only to a limited extent. What is called 
over-acting is but another name for insulting 
the imagination of the audience. In fact, 
the highest enjoyment of the cultured listener 
is not in being carried away by, we will say, 
the Hamlet of Booth, but in watching just 
how far Mr. Booth can thrust his individual- 
ity into the representation of Hamlet. And 
so it is that every actor who has achieved 
signal success has discovered that he is best 
fitted for one part—the part in which he can 
best portray himself. Booth would have 
failed as Hamlet, were he not in his very 
personality, seemingly, the studious, reserved, 
melancholy counterpart of the “ dreamy 
Dane.” 

There seems to me a solid philosophy at 
the bottom of this theory. We all love truth 
better than falsehood : so we enjoy the a¢ 
tempt to personate (which is a truth) more 
than the fersonation itself (which is a falsity). 
‘Take other theatrical modern instances. | 
will designate but a few. Sothern on the 
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stage was Sothern off the stage. The evi- 
dent easy-going, amiable disposition of Mr. 
lefferson is indispensable to the elaboration 
of Rip Van Winkle. Old play-goers will 
remember Harry Placide as Sir Peter Tea- 
zie, and that the innate courtly demeanor 
of Mr. Placide was an essential factor in the 
portrayal of the character. Perhaps Mr. 
Raymond could be cited as an instance in 
another branch of comedy. 

Whether these are happy illustrations or 
not, it proves to be the case that if an actor 
has wit enough to ascertain what persona- 
tion is best suited to his individuality, he 
may travel the continent for years, fascina- 
ting his audience with what is not so much 
the getting out of himself, as the full and 
perfect development of himself. The tra- 
gedian Irving conquered success by showing 
that what were called mannerisms were an 
essential part of himself, and therefore im- 
possible to discard. 

It is a curious study,—this of individuality, 

appearing, as it does, so marvelously prom- 
inent even in the very humblest everyday 
experience. In this sense none of us can be 
lost in a crowd. One can never walk the 
streets without identifying the very back of 
an acquaintance almost as readily as the 
face. Gait, gesture, tone of voice are as 
pronounced, too, as the physiognomy, and 
betray the owner under any disguise of dress. 
Every bank-teller shields his institution from 
loss by discovering that the customer’s sig- 
nature is an integral part of himself—some- 
thing indeed at his finger’s ends—and that 
the customer may use a bad pen or poor ink, 
or intentionally try to vary the usual form 
and deny the individuality of the hand,— 
but in vain. If this were not so, the whole 
mercantile community would be at the com- 
plete mercy of the forger. 

Outside of these, and a thousand and one 
instances of common-place life, the same 
personal limitation is observable in the entire 
world of art. Genius, itself, is bound by the 
inexorable law. Almost every model of cel- 
ebrated architecture reveals the special archi- 
tect. Statuary is colorless, but to the acute 
observer the hand of the individual sculptor 
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is visible. It is so with all the liberal arts, 
—with oratory and painting and music and 
poetry. ‘The orator will use his rhetoric in 
vain, unless he can convince his hearers of 
his sincerity,—of his being true to himself. 
Those great painters who stamped the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of their nature upon their 
works might have toiled to no purpose, but 
for this impress of personality. In music, 
though the entire scale of harmony is open 
to them, Mozart and Beethoven and Rossini 
are never confounded,—no more than Han- 
del and Haydn and Meyerbeer and Bellini, 
—nor a host of other illustrious composers, 
Once there was a singer before whom the 
whole world, critical and ignorant, bowed in 
a burst of adoration. She was gifted with 
a marvelous voice and art had perfected it: 
but the secret of Jenny Lind’s success lay in- 
the complete merging of her pure and wom- 
anly nature into her music. When she sang 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” there 
was a conviction of entire rounded truth, 
and a complete satisfaction to the hearer, 
such as no mere musical accomplishment, 
however brilliant, could insure. If we ex- 
amine the history of the literature of romance 
we find many evidences of a success that is 
made permanent by the writer’s truth to 
himself. ‘Take, by way of illustration, the 
name of Walter Scott; and if the man him- 
self, as he was finally known, were not re- 
vealed in every word and poem, how incom- 
plete they would be! Would not Robert 
Burns be shorn of half his strength if he did 
not show the workings of his heart in all he 
wrote—the love, and patriotism, and frailty, 
and despair of the man? This fidelity is 
certainly characteristic of two of our own 
poets, for how much of Bryant’s power comes 
from the response of his being to the love 
of nature, and of Whittier’s from his sympa- 
thies. Exceptions, real and apparent, in ev- 
ery branch of art could be urged, but not 
enough to invalidate the law itself. Perhaps 
the strongest argument against the Baconian- 
Shakspere theory is, that, although the plays 
are generally attributed to one man, it is im- | 
possible to think him the man whom Pope 
described in a single line. 
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More than a few suggestions would be 
beyond the scope of this article : and to come 
back to a consideration of the art in question, 
—the art of utterance,—happening to meet 
with a lady member of a Shaksperian club, 
who could fairly interpret, as she thought, 
the individual natures and characters of the 
readers by a close observation of the manner 
ia which they treated their respective roles, 
I asked her if the most accomplished readers 
did not baffle her. ‘ Not so,” was the reply, 
“ they are the easiest to analyze.” Whether 
her analysis was correct or not, the attempt 
is very suggestive of the difficulties to be en- 
countered by those who, book in hand, essay 
an assumption of dramatic character as com- 
plete as that of the actor who is aided by 
every theatrical illusion. The older such a 
club, and the more intimately acquainted its 
members with the idiosyncrasies of each, the 
harder it is for them to pose, at a moment’s 
warning, as Hamlets and Ophelias. ‘Their 
increased knowledge of the plays will de 
mand more and more that impersonation 
granted only to the imagination of the silent 
reader. 

If, then, this law of individuality be so far- 
reaching, covering the common-place and 
the ideal,—if the actor who has every possi- 
ble help in stage accessories, must be very 
careful how he trifles with the imagination of 
the audience, how much more careful must 
the public reader or reciter be, who has none 
of these helps. It is true that the reader, 
book in hand, may properly assume a char- 
acter, so far as it may be done by moderate 
suggestion of voice and manner; but the 
personation is limited by the most palpable 
display of the individual as a reader, and not 
as an actor. The gentleman in citizen’s 
dress who, without malice aforethought, but 
with the best possible intentions, is perpet- 
ually starting up to ask if this isa dagger 
which he sees before him, may find himself 
a failure, because, even upon the bare plat- 
form, he insists upon merging his individual- 
ity into that of Macbeth. Yes, and he in- 
sists upon doing this without, it may be, 
having read to his hearers the previous pas- 
sages of the play, and so far prepared them 
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to see with him the air-drawn dagger. Let 
us unite in commiseration for the maiden 
clothed in white samite, or garment equally 
attractive, who takes down her back hair 
that we may be the more saddened by her 
recitation of the Bridge of Sighs. She does 
not altogether fail of her purpose, it is true, 
but the emotion is of-a character not expect- 
ed by her pretty self. The boys, are still 
standing upon the burning deck ; and there 
are few to tell them, it seems, that no two 
boys should deliver the lines in precisely the 
same manner, because no two boys would 
meet the fire in precisely the same manner ; 
—that the gestures of one boy should not 
be identical with those of another, because 
gesture is the emphasis of the body, and 
there are cool, phlegmatic bodies as well as 
fiery, impetuous ones. 

Gesture is certainly and 
worse than ineffectual, if it does not conform 
to the individual. Every child gestures 
gracefully upon the play-ground, for there 
The prob- 


mechanical, 


his nature is free to assert itself. 
lem is to transfer the gestures from the real 
theater to the mock one; and to my under 
standing, that problem is solved by the Kin- 
dergarten system, which justly claims to de 
velop both mind and body harmoniously. I 
cannot watch the child trained by this sys- 
tem,without being convinced that as he reach- 
es manhood his gestures will be suitable, 
unconstrained, and graceful. Especially will 
this be the case if the philosophy of Froebel 
is held to in higher courses of education. 
Nothing herein written can apply to such 
public readers as acknowledge the situation, 
nor is there an attempt to underrate a study 
which has to deal with every sort of speech, 
from colloquial to oratorical. One point 
only is submitted: when the average elocu- 
tionist is convinced that it is hard for a man 
to get rid of his individuality, and that, in a 
general way, it is unadvisable to make the 
attempt, the noble art of utterance will 
meet with proper recognition in all the halls 
of learning, and the teacher of any branch 
of knowledge whatsoever will be compelled 
by public opinion to cultivate his native ac- 
cents, John Murray. 
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\ NEW STUDY OF SOME PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE GIANT TREES. 


\ SUMMER vacation not long ago found 
me in a listless, indolent mood, at the Cala- 
veras Big Tree Grove. - The trees had never 
been without interest to me, ever since in 
boyhood I first heard of them. But now it 
seemed to me that the work of such men as 
Gray, Whitney, and Muir had left little more 
to be known or said upon the subject ; and 
I felt sure that upon all points of general in- 
terest regarding the trees, authentic informa- 
tion could readily be had at the Grove itself. 
As the listless mood wore off under the bra- 
cing effect of mountain air and exercise, I 
began to question men and things about me. 
To my astonishment, I found that beyond 
what any one might ascertain for himself, 
almost no authentic information upon these 
matters was to be had there at all; that gen- 
uine records were all out of sight and out of 
mind ; that instead of these, myth and ex- 
travagant conjecture, if not downright mis- 
representation, were currently*reported and 
believed, till the plainest features of the sub- 
ject were enveloped in a fog of uncertainty 
and distortion 

My curiosity was now piqued, and I set 
myself to work—traversing, of course, not 
infrequently, ground that had been already 
traversed by others, but sometimes, as it af- 
terwards appeared, laying hold of fresh clues 
and knocking at doors that had not been 
Presently these isolated dis- 
coveries began to cohere in some definite 
shape and grouping. Little by little they 
attracted to themselves strange drift-wood 
and unexpected waifs from many a distant 
realm of my previous thought. Thus a study 
that was at first undertaken principally as 
pastime for an idle hour, grew so upon me 
in interest and importance as time went on, 
that I have ventured to think some brief ac- 
count of it might be of interest and value to 
the general public as well. 

lhe greater problem upon whose margin 
I was working, may be termed the Life-Prob- 
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lem of the Sequoia Race. This greater prob- 
lem has, as yet, been touched upon only at 
isolated points. Many hands have been, and 
still are, eagerly at work upon its details. Not 
only botanists, biologists, and geologists, but 
students and explorers in many realms, have 
brought their contributions to the common 
stock of knowledge concerning it. But the 
only glimpse of the wider field we have had 
so far, has been ina paper from Professor 
Gray \—a paper written with characteristic 
mastery and insight, yet hardly attempting 
more than the genetic phase of the prob- 
lem. ‘The time is not ripe for its complete 
discussion. 

Meantime, this mighty race of Titans, with 
all the grandeur of an elder world upon them, 
is fading away. Is it ¢wevrfad/y fading away ? 
Life isan endless chain of many links. Might 
it not be that the chain were weak but ina 
single link, and that link, perhaps, not wholly 
past man’s skill to brace and strengthen to the 
saving of the whole? One might, at least, 
with this end in view, try the strength of all 
the links in succession. This was one phase 
of the task to which I addressed myself, and 
this we will now consider. Our chain of 
life is circular; we may begin with that sec- 
tion which is nearest at hand; and that 
chances to be Reproduction. 

The Sequoia race is not likely to fail from 
insufficiency of seed. Each cone yields prob- 
ably from one hundred and seventy-five to 
two hundred sound seeds. ‘Two particular 
cones, windfalls and quite below the average 
size, chosen only because they had lost none 
of their contents, were found by actual count 
to yield three hundred and twenty-four seeds. 
Vast numbers of these cones are produced 
each season. The total seed-product, there- 
fore, of a single tree, in any year, must be 
reckoned by millions. One grove would 
furnish seed enough to stock a continent— 
almost enough to stock a world. 


1**The Sequoia and its History,” in ‘‘ Darwiniana.' 
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Nor will the race fail for lack of means for 
the dissemination of this multitude of seeds. 
The mature cones, it seems, do not drop 
from the trees till the drought of summer has 
shriveled their partitions and opened their 
sealed chambers, and the storm winds of ap- 
proaching winter have shaken the seeds loose 
and scattered them far and wide. This car- 
riage by the wind is rendered specially ef- 
fective, first, by the lightness of the seeds 
(two hundred of them weigh but a single 
grain, and they are “ like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away”); second, by the mem- 
branous and wing-like expansions with which 
they are furnished ; and third, by the eleva- 
tion of the fruit-bearing branches far above 
the surrounding forest, into the upper air 
and free pathway of the winds. During the 
storms of the Sierra region, such as Mr. Muir 
has poetically described, and such as many 
of my readers may have witnessed, these 
seeds would be carried for miles or even 
leagues from the parent tree, while their mul- 
titude would ensure their lodgment, sooner 
or later, in every eligible situation throughout 
a wide area of country, 

But have these seeds vitality ? Does the 
magnificent life of the tree really reach 
and quicken them? Are they not rather 
empty shells, with a vain semblance of life ? 
Is not the fatal weakness really impotence ? 
One is at first strongly tempted to accept 
this suggestion. Young Sequioas are not 
merely inconspicuous in the groves ; as com- 
pared with other young trees, they are actu- 
ally few, and the smallest seem to be the 
fewest. A fair search through the north 
grove might be made, without discovering 
half a dozen seedlings under five years of age. 
Nevertheless, the experience of gardeners 
completely disproves the suggestion. They 
find no difficulty whatever in raising Sequoias 
from seed. And acloser study of the groves 
reveals the significant fact, that while in- 
fant trees are generally rare, in certain spots 
they are to be found in multitudes. This, 
of course, could not be, were there any gen- 
eral failure of vitality in the seed. By no con- 
ceivable process of sorting could the compara- 
tively few potent ones be placed thus in jux- 
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taposition. The failure, then, is not here, yet 
we must be close upon it. 

The next stage is Infancy. But before 
we consider it, let us glance for a moment at 
the later stages in this life-cycle. There is 
no failure, surely, in the noble maturity of 
these trees. Imperial strength is there en- 
throned on every feature. Nor is weakness 
found in their aspiring youth, when they 
gird themselves for their long race with the 
firs and pines, and leave these behind them, 
decrepit and old. Their modest and incon- 
spicuous childhood seems liable to no spe- 
cial mischance or accident—-a hearty, well- 
fed childhood, free from all taint of disease. 
Our field of search on this side, then, as well 
as on the other, is narrowed down to the in- 
fancy of the tree—possibly to its very first 
season. ‘These considerations led toa close 
investigation of the particular spots or nur- 
series spoken of above, where the start in 
life has been successfully made. The object 
was to ascertain what one condition, present 
in them all, determined the success. At first 
the apparent diversity was perplexing enough. 
Their frequent association with fallen trees, 
and especially with great fallen trees, present- 
ly became apparent. They would be found 
standing in groups of threes and fours’ upon 
the rim of a huge crater, caused by the up- 
rooting of some old giant; or accurately 
ranged along the now empty trench, where 
a mighty trunk in its downfall had sunk deep 
into the yielding earth; or springing in 
strange profusion from within the enclosure 
of some old prostrate shell, where fire and 
decay had eaten the central substance quite 
down to the earth, but had left the sides 
standing like walls ; or, more strangely still, 
perched high in air upon a mass of soil ad- 
herent to the upturned roots. Elsewhere 
they were found in the most unpromising 
situations for example, on banks of bare 
subsoil exposed by slides or by the wash of 

1 This same close grouping by twos and threes con 
tinually recurs ir the case of adult Sequoias now stand 
ing in the groves, It indicates clearly that the conditions 
of climate and moisture have not greatly changed within 
their lifetime. ‘The struggle was already sharp when 


they were seedlings ; they, too, could get foothold on!) 
in favored spots, The mills of the Gods grind slow! 
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streams. But most remarkable of all was an 
open space of considerable size quite filled 
with thrifty young Sequoias of uniform age 
and height. Upon inquiry I learned that 
some dozen years ago a fire raged long and 
with unusual fierceness among the fallen 
trunks at this point, till not only they, but 
the whole deep layer of vegetable rubbish 
which covers the actual soil in these forests, 
had been reduced to heaps of white ashes. 
Such burning as that, of course, cannot en- 
rich the soil. ‘The soluble salts from the 
ash can never compensate, as regards ordi- 
nary plant life, for the irreparable loss of 
humus and of the rich black mold of slow 
decomposition. Yet it had evidently given 
these trees their long-delayed opportunity. 
For the clue which led me out of this laby- 
rinth, I am indebted toa friend. In all these 
cases, it seems, the infant trees have succeed- 
ed in establishing themselves upon veritabie 
earth, and not upon the rubbish-layer men- 
tioned above. The significance of this dis- 
covery becomes apparent, when we consider 
the impossibility of finding a permanent sup- 
ply of moisture in this layer, and the supreme 
necessity of such a supply to a plantlet from 
a seed so minute as that of the Sequoia. 
Each of these points will need brief consid- 
eration. 

lhe rubbish-layer of a coniferous forest 
differs materially from that of a forest of de- 
ciduous trees. It will not pack into a firm 
mass, as the other does. Its wiry cylinders 
of leaves, its corky pyramids and wedges of 
cone-scales, can never become pulpy under 
the influence of moisture. Their very shape 
and texture enable them to resist packing, 
just as a mass of loose pins or nails would 
And finally, their firm substance and 
the presence of abundant resinous material 
in every part, greatly retard the process of 
decay which would reduce them to a homo- 
geneous black mold. The extreme of pos- 
sible packing of filmy leaves and pulpy stems 
isseenin the formation of coal. No conifer- 
ous forest, I imagine, could have produced 
aseam of coal. This superficial layer affords, 
no doubt, some arrest of the downward 
tnovement of water which falls upon it ; but 


do. 
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its openness——its absolute incoherence—of- 
fers little hindrance to the abstraction of its 
moisture from above by the air. As a matter 
of fact, it does dry out very rapidly and deeply 
in our rainless Californian summer. 

So much for the soil. Let us turn now to 
the seed. In the animal world we find this 
law prevailing :—the longer the life-period, 
the longer the infancy; the more masterful 
the maturity, the more helpless and depend- 
ent the adolescence. The same general 
law prevails in the vegetable world, though 
neither the helplessness of vegetable infancy, 
nor the nature of its dependence upon the 
parent plant, is so immediately apparent. 
But the helplessness is not the less certain 
because we must infer it, nor the depend- 
ence less real because provision takes the 
place of supervision. The typical annual— 
a weed, for example—receives no legacy from 
the parent plant beyond a pushing vitality, 
and material enough to furnish a rudimentary 
axis and a pair of leaves. Whatever else it 
needs, earth, air, and the season must fur- 
nish it. It can and does avail itself of all 
these from the very start, and runs its short 
course with ever-increasing momentum. It 
is like the quail or partridge chick, which, 
but for warmth and protection, might well 
enough dispense with the parent bird alto- 
gether. ‘The typical weed needs no depth 
of root to sound for moisture, nor frame of 
consolidated fiber, nor blanket of bark against 
the winter’s chill, since its life is limited to 
the brief season of prevailing warmth and 
moisture. The typical seed, therefore, of 
this group of plants carries no baggage; it is 
minute, mobile, prompt to respond to the 
first influences of season. 

Tree-life is of another sort. It moves by 
no single impulse ; it is arrested by long and 
enforced pauses ; for each of these pauses it 
must make definite preparation. The seed- 
ling cannot live from hand to mouth, as does 
the weed. It cannot apply the whole, nor 
even any large proportion, of the sustenance 
it gathers to extending the apparatus for 
appropriation. On the contrary, it must 
concentrate its energies and provide for com- 
ing emergencies. Its roots must be pushed 
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at all hazards, till a permanent water-supply 
is reached ; but its very nature and circum- 
stances forbid it to push its leaf-growth as 
the annual does. Yet the leaves are its real 
feeders. Since they, thus limited, cannot 
furnish all that is needed for these other 
uses, the only alternative is to have the pa- 
rent plant set its children up in life—provide 
them with a store of food upon which they 
may draw while thus establishing themselves. 
The typical tree-seed, therefore, is one of 
appreciable size and weight, and is packed 
full of nourishment which the parent stock 
has elaborated. ‘This type of seed is well 
illustrated among exogens in the tree-group 
of the rose-family—the apricot, peach, plum, 
cherry, nectarine, and almond, inthe vast tribe 
of oaks and chestnuts, in that of walnuts and 
hickories, and by the whole series of nuts, 
edible and inedible, ranging through many 
families, native and foreign. Among endo- 
gens, the type prevails throughout their sin- 
Foreign trees 


gle tree-group, the palms. 
furnish more striking examples of this de- 
pendence and provision than are to be found 


among our natives. ‘The cocoanut palm, 
for instance, provides not only a double store 
of food and drink for its offspring, but an 
artificial soil as well, in its spongy husk: so 
that a crown of half a dozen great leaves, 
and roots as large as a man’s finger, are some- 
times grown by the nuts as they lie in stack 
out of doors. ‘The mangrove, on the other 
hand, is really viviparous—almost mamma- 
lian in type. Its seed sprouts while still at- 
tached to the parent stem, and the young 
plant is actually nourished there, till its 
trunk-like root has reached down and taken 
hold of the soil below. 

Many exceptions, of course, are found both 
within the groups mentioned above, and out- 
side of them; but the type is not affected 
thereby. On the contrary, some of these 
exceptions will be found curiously to il- 
lustrate and confirm the type, if only we 
can discover the compensating circumstance 
which makes the exception possible. The 
remarkable family of conifers, for example— 
the family to which our Sequoia belongs— 
varies widely at some points from the type 
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of tree-seed set forth above—the type seen 
in its pine-nuts, and signally in the Califor- 
nia nutmeg. Now, this variation becomes 
very suggestive when considered in connec- 
tion with climate, and particularly with ref- 
erence to the element of moisture in the soil. 
Note first this fact of geographical distribu- 
tion: nut-pines, #4. ¢., pines with large and 
heavy seeds, so far as I have seen or known 
of them, are the pines of arid regions. 
Familiar examples are the Digger pine of 
our scorching foothills, the pinion, similarly 
placed in the Colorado and New Mexican 
district, the Inyo and the San Diego nut- 
pines, and others which need not be men- 
tioned. Note next these familiar facts of 
vertical distribution upon our mountain 
flanks: lowest, as we have seen, and in the 
arid belt, comes the Digger pine, with its 
heavy seed or nut. Further up, and just 
within the zone of permanent moisture, both 
here and on the eastern slope of the Rock- 
ies, comes the yellow pine, with seeds corres- 
pondingly smaller. Our firs and spruces, with 
seeds still more minute, at first can maintain 
themselves only on the northern face of the 
hills, or along the margin of streams ; while 
within this same more favored zone the yel- 
low pine, the sugar pine, and the cedar, with 
ampler seeds, are the ones to face the sun 
on southern slopes and on the dry uplands. 
As we ascend still further, the tamarack pine 
—with the smallest seeds of any pine I have 
known—grows on the margin of cold moun- 
tain bogs and glacier-pools. This is the zone 
of maximum moisture ; the firs have become 
a continuous forest, stretching over hill-top 
and valley ; but even here, heavy-seeded 
pines alone can grow on the dry moraine 
ridges of ancient glaciers. Higher still, the 
firs have all vanished; and as we climb 
toward the barren granite peaks, the very 
last trees we find are nut-pines again—the 
monticola and the flexilis. 

Or, again, to approach the subject from an- 
other standpoint—keeping still in mind this 
same element of moisture—let us consider 
the natural habitat of the members of some 
particular group of trees within this great 
family of conifers. Let it be a group well 
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marked, wide-spread, and minute-seeded 

oughout ;—the cypress group, for exam- 
ple. It does not spoil it at all for our pres- 
ent purpose, that the Sequoia itself is a mem- 
ber of the group. Cypresses grow well un- 
der human protection in the greatest variety 
of situations ; but not so in wild nature. 
There they might almost be characterized as 
the swam p-group of conifers. The cypresses 
of our northern States—white cedars, as they 
are called—and those of the south as well, 
growonly inswamps. Our own beautiful Law- 
son’s cypress — everywhere cultivated — in 
its natural habitat stands with its feet in the 
waters of the Shastastreams. Our common 
hedge evergreen, the Monterey cypress, is 
found only on a narrow strip of seashore ever 
swept by the fogs of ocean. But its seed- 
lings, once started, will thrive on the dry 
sand-dunes about the Hotel del Monte. 
There is not the slightest doubt that it was 
once quite widely dispersed ; but it has not 
been able to hold its own in these dryer 
times. The Monterey pine with its heavy 
seeds has driven it almost into the sea—not, 
be it noted, because it cannot live, but @e- 
cause it cannot make its children live. The 
redwood is more fortunate ; it still maintains 
itself on a long sweep of coast, and even lin- 
gers falteringly in some favored spots inland. 
But its central range, we notice, touches the 
region of summer rains. Most significant of 
all, however, is the fact that it has developed 
a method of reproduction quite independent 
of seed ; namely, by suckers from the root. 
Not merely is this a rare thing among coni- 
fers; it would probably be difficult to find 
in all the world another forest tree that de- 
pends so habitually for the perpetuation of 
its race upon this method of reproduction. 
One risks little in affirming that the redwood 
colonies east of the Bay of San Francisco 
could never have lingered on to this present 
time, if they had been dependent upon seed- 
lings alone to fill up their ranks, for it may 
well be doubted whether seedlings ever spring 
there spontaneously. How much this ten- 
deney has favored the redwood in its strug- 
gle, for life within its proper range, no one 
But the redwood with this 


can guess. 
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strange aptitude survives ; the giant tree with- 
out it has been steadily vanishing from the 
earth. 

Our brief survey, then, of the great family 
of conifers, with its wide diversity of habitat 
and of seed, leads us to this conclusion: 
that in general those species which maintain 
themselves in regions of summer drought 
are large-seeded species ; while, on the other 
hand, the minute-seeded species and groups 
of species are either swamp trees, or are so 
situated as to be sure of moisture from rain, 
or stream, or fog during the growing season. 
Furthermore, the necessity of such irrigation 
is often clearly limited to the earliest years 
of the plant-—possibly to its earliest year— 
since many of these trees, once started in 
life, are able to maintain themselves well in 
situations of very scant summer moisture, 
either of air or of soil. Evidence enough 
has been adduced, perhaps, to establish these 
points; but I cannot forbear citing further 
one or two familiar witnesses in proof of the 
amount and variety of testimony which might 
be brought forward, were confirmation nec- 
essary. The willows, a well defined family 
with minute seeds throughout, are sharply 
confined to marshes and stream-bottoms. 
They exhibit, thoreover, in a marked degree, 
a tendency toward a collateral method of 
reproduction; their broken branches and 
twigs strike root promptly whenever they ef- 
fect lodgment in soil, and thus become new 
trees. ‘Then, again, the strange Eucalyptus 
family affords in many ways a striking parallel 
to our Sequoias. They rival our trees in 
bulk ; they excel them in height ; they are, 
in fact, the tallest trees on the globe. They 
have the same tenacious grasp on life—-seen 
in their prompt recovery from deadly muti- 
lation and in their tendency to start anew 
from the root. Their seeds are even more 
minute than those of the Sequoia. Their 
natural habitat, as I am told, is in wet and 
swampy districts. They certainly thrive in 
such situations—witness the groves of them 
in the fever-smitten marshes near Rome, and 
on the islands of our Californian rivers. 
But they thrive also, after the start has been 
given them in the nursery, on the sunny ex- 
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posures of our hills, where neither the iron- 
clad manzanita nor the chaparral-oak can se- 
cure a foothold because of drought. Yet 
from another point of view the eucalyptus is 
much more like a weed than a tree. Its in- 
fancy has the weedy push and expansive- 
ness—nay, more, the weedy texture and out- 
ward appearance. Its life has the continu- 
ous forward movement of the weed, suffer- 
ing no sharp arrest by the seasons, and mak- 
ing no careful provision therefor. It is now, 
in mid-winter, in full bloom upon our streets, 
a dream of the antipodes, perhaps; yet a 
dream that does not prevent it from grow- 
ing all summer long besides. But the most 
significant fact after all is this; the eucalyp- 
tus forests on our dry uplands are as certain- 
ly doomed to perish as are the Sequoia 
groves, unless they are replanted by man. 
Noseedlings spring there. But seedlingsmay 
be found by thousands in the black, swampy 
muck about Temescal. 

I must not neglect to note in this con- 
nection that, in general, the struggle for air 
and sunlight is quite as critical for the in- 
fancy of trees as is the struggle for moisture, 
to which we have been confining our atten- 
tion. But in this other struggle, also, the ad- 
vantage is on the side of the heavy-seeded 
trees. It may well be suspected in the case 
of the Monterey pine, for example, that its 
victory over the cypress is due quite as much 
to the ability of its seedlings to smother the 
cypress seedlings, as to their superior com- 
mand of moisture. But in the case of the 
Sequoia, facts lay the stress upon the other 
element. 

The point of weakness, the failing link in 
our chain, seems fairly found at last. The 
nature of the weakness, too, has been ap- 
proximately ascertained. So far as we can 
see, it by no means transcends human skill 
and effort to mend, or at least to strengthen 
and to supplement. This conclusion has 
been supported by general considerations 
of antecedent probability, and by a somewhat 
wide analogy of parallel cases. It is greatly 
strengthened, moreover, by the result of 
actual experiment at numerous stations 
throughout the world, where young Sequoias 
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are reported to be thriving in a manner quite 
reassuring to their friends and well-wishers. 
The race need not die out. Sometime, when 
our wanton destruction of forests has brought 
us to extremities, when wiser counsels shall 
prevail, when we shall have ceased, like say 
ages, to concentrate our whole effort upon 
instant and immediate good, when Sequoia 
timber is known to be in every respect as 
valuable as redwood, as swift of growth,’ as 
easy to work, as beautiful, as enduring, and 
inferior to nothing that grows on all our west 
ern shore: when this comes about, experi- 
ments will become practice, Sequoia forests 
will be planted in all the sheltered valleys of 
our mountain flanks. No richer or surer 
crop, I am convinced, can then be grown in 
that region. Sheep shall not forever ravage 
and trample under foot that fair heritage of 
a Titanic race. Nor should this seem chimer- 
ical. There is no need to wait a thousand 
years for the trees to grow. Millennial faith 
and patience will hardly be required. Trees 
of that age do not make the most desir 
able saw-logs. But the point is this: pres- 
ently, if we are to have timber at all, we shall 
have to wait for it to grow; and we need 
wait no longer for Sequoia timber than for 
any other. 


HERE might we pause, as at the end of our 
quest. But if the end of your patience, good 
reader, is not also reached, I would like to 
ask your attention for a little while to another 
group of problems at the other extreme of 
the scale. We have so far been considering 
life as conditioned by mere minuteness. But 
it is conditioned by greatness as well. There 
are some questions of tree-structure not whol- 
ly familiar nor generally understood, it may 
be, wherein great size is the determining fac- 
tor. These, of course, could hardly be left 
out of view in a discussion regarding the 
Big ‘Trees. 

First among these, because the facts con- 
cerning it are most frequently misapprehend- 
ed, we will consider the tap-root. The com- 

1 A redwood tree, 1200 years old, was found to meas 


The Pavilion tree in the 
Calaveras Grove, 1240 years old, measures fifteen feet 


ure eleven feet in diameter, 
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plete absence of any such central, dominant, 
and vertical root in the prostrate Sequoias, is 
a matter of unfailing surprise to the tourist, 
and the occasion of much astonishing spec- 
ulation as well. That the tree should have 
breasted the storms of a millenium or two 
without such a support, is a small matter. 
How, at last, are the mighty fallen because 
they had no tap-root! How might they be 
flourishing still, if they had only had the good 
sense to adopt so simpleadevice! But the 
fact, I suppose, is, that no trees that have 
grown to great size have any longer such a 
dominant, central root. In no cases that 
have come under my own observation, of 
great trees overthrown by storm or under- 
mined by flood, has any such root been no- 
ticed. Of late years, in my forest ramblings, 
this matter has been constantly in mind ; 
yet I have failed to find a single large tree 
wherein the principal roots were not upon 
The reasons for this 
In the 


the circumference.* 
state of things are not far to seek. 


first place, a perpendicular root which shall 
be comparable in bulk and length to the di- 


mensions of a large tree-trunk, is, in most sit- 
uations, a physical impossibility, because of 
underlying rock. ‘Then, again, a tap-root 
must be perforce a transient affair of youth, 
since it is impossible for it to get nourish- 
ment after the growth of lateral roots is fair- 
lyestablished. In exogenous plants, we 
must remember, the material out of which 
roots, as well as all other organs, are made, 
is elaborated by the leaves, and descends 
along the surface of the trunk just within 
the bark. The lateral roots at the collar of 
the tree intercept this material and appropri- 
ate it to themselves ; while the central roots, 
now further and further removed from the 
supply of food, are finally starved, and so 


! Since the above was written, Dr, Joseph Le Conte 
is called my atteniion to a very interesting exception, 
rhe long-leaved pine of our Southern States, he tells 
1, growing along the coast in deep, loose sand, keeps 
dominant descending axis for some distance below the 
This huge root is locally known by the signifi- 
The tree is of considera- 


irface, 
intname of Aurritcane-root. 
e stature, yet slender, and quite below the scale of 
reatness here considered; and its exceptional circum- 
tances suggest some explanation of its exceptional de- 


velopment, 
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perish. The rivalry between these laterals 
themselves for “ chief rooms at the feast,” is 
extremely sharp. Such a root grows mainly 
by deposit of material upon its upper sur- 
face : by this means it presently lifts itself 
above ground, and actually climbs up on the 
trunk of the tree, that it thus may get the 
upper hand of its fellows. Lastly, the needs 
subserved by the peculiar form cf the tap- 
root are transient. Roots have two general 
functions : they are water-mains and anchors. 
The tap root represents the concentration of 
the young plant’s energies upon the speediest 
attainment of these ends—speediest rather 
than most permanent. Lateral roots by-and- 
by sound just as deep and range much fur- 
ther, with less expenditure of material. And 
when the tree is no longer flexible and whip- 
like, the socket-support which the tap-root 
gave becomes wholly inadequate. For me- 
chanical reasons, if for no other, the tree must 
turn its toes outward. When this is done, 
the stress of gale which crowds it over on tip- 
toes on one side, brings also into counter- 
play the tight stretched cables and deep-bur- 
ied anchors on the other. 

One phase of the buttressing observable in 
all great trees has already been alluded to, as 
the effort of ahe roots to maintain themselves 
upon an ever-growing circumference. Viewed 
in the opposite phase, it is the effort of the 
tree to secure the shortest lines of communi- 
cation with the distant absorbents. It takes 
the hypothenuse, instead of traversing the 
sides of the triangle; it builds high the in- 
step and neglects the heel. ‘The problem is 
worked out more completely in the case of 
some tropical trees. The mangrove, for ex- 
ample, starts its new roots from points high 
up on the stem, till branches and roots are 
at length in immediate communication, and 
the original axis is almost lost. The banyan 
solves it even more decisively, by dropping 
vertical roots from its low and far-spreading 
branches, thus avoiding the long horse-shoe 
route altogether. 

One mgst remarkable accident of this but- 
tressing, in the case of the Sequoias, is the 
imprisonment of portions of bark within the 
firm substance of the growing tree. The sec- 
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tion which forms the floor of the Pavilion at 
the Calaveras Grove shows many such inclu- 
sions—some of them quite extensive—and 
reveals very clearly the method of their for- 
mation. All growth in these trunks, as was 
noted before, proceeds by formation of a 
layer of new wood between the old wood and 
the bark ; this means, of course, that the 
bark must be lifted from its place to make 
room for the new growth. But the bark in 
a recess between two adjacent buttresses is 
braced like an arch against its abutments, 
and cannot be lifted. Its substance yields 
somewhat under increasing pressure, but the 
layers of growth at the crown of the arch be- 
come thinner and thinner, till they are almost 
invisible. The sap, which can no longer gain 
entrance here, is forced forward to the point 
where the strain is relieved, and is deposited 
there in a layer of unusual thickness. The 
inner edges of both buttresses thus become 
the points of most rapid growth, and gradu- 
ally fold themselves about the space till they 
actually touch. The next ring of wood, then, 
is continuous, and seals up all that is within. 
The increased growth, meantime, has gone 
to the nourishment of a new lateral root; a 
new buttress is built out beyond the former 
vacant space ; and presently the old buttress- 
es and their roots are flanked and out of the 
race. That this phenomenon is not more 
frequently noticed in other trees cannot be, 
as I think, because it does not occur. The 
thinness and the texture of their bark would, 
no doubt, more frequently allow the arch to 
give way and crumble under pressure, thus 
making the occurrence rarer. But these im- 
prisoned masses, it must be remembered, aye 
largest below, and are there in actual contact 
with the earth at the under surface of the 
trunk. Decay would, therefore, in the case 
of most trees, effectually remove or disguise 
even what had been actually imprisoned, and 
so destroy the legibility of the record. It 
would not be strange if this were found to be 
the origin of internal decay in many old trees. 
Here, too, there might be a reasonable expla- 
nation of the frequent accounts of living 
toads being found imprisoned in the heart 
of trees. The animal, in his search for sum- 
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mer quarters, might well enough have crowd- 
ed himself into such a cavity but a very short 
time before he was discovered. 

The age of the Sequoias is the one point 
most hopelessly befogged to the ordinary 
tourist. No amount of inquiry at the Grove 
could elicit a syllable of real information 
from those who should know, and who really 
did know, as I afterwards ascertained. A 
count of the annular rings of one of these 
trees was made years ago by J. D. Whitney, 
of the Geological Survey, and the results 
were published in his “ Yosemite Guide 
Book.” Professor Gray, too, has made a 
study of the rings in a section which was 
sent to Cambridge, and in his paper previ- 
ously referred to, he makes mention of still 
another count. But no glimpse of these re- 
sults was to be had atthe Grove. Nor could 
I there learn that a singJe other one of the 
thousands of visitors at the Grove had ever 
undertaken the simple task of finding out for 
himself. The vaporings and idle imaginings 
of the newspaper man, I am compelled to 
believe, are more acceptable both to land- 
lords and tourists, than any presentation 
of actual facts. Of course, I undertook the 
recount of Professor Whitney’s tree. It 
was a tree of full, though not extreme age, 
and it offers greater facilities for accurate de- 
termination than any other. The recount, I 
may say, was made with every possible pre- 
caution to secure absolute accuracy. It was, 
in fact, a double count of the opposite ends 
or faces of the lowest section of the trunk. 
There was nowhere any need of guessing or 
estimating, save at the very center, where the 
record of some five or six years was obscured 
by slivering of the wood. ‘The faces counted 
were eighteen feet apart—a distance which 
would correspond toa growth of from twelve 
to fifteen years, according to circumstances. 
The lower face gave 1240 rings, and the up- 
per 1226—a perfect tally, &s I considered it. 
The discrepancy between these results and 
Professor Whitney’s is very slight. His 
count was made at a point higher up on the 
tree, and yet his result—1255 years—is some- 
what greater than my largest number. But 
when we consider the nature and purpose of 
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his errand in these regions—that it was but 
a reconnotssance, and aimed only at approxi- 
mate results—I do him no discredit, surely, 
ii I rely more for accuracy upon my own 
count. In any event, as Professor Whitney 
intimates, the wild talk of three thousand or 
four thousand years must be hereafter rele- 
cated to the realm of absurdity and impossi- 
bility.’ 

Che change of habit in the Sequoia, as it 
passes from youth to mature life, has been, 
in its outward aspect, remarked upon by Mr. 
Muir. Regarded from within, it is but an- 
other instance of the working out of that 
great law of economy in the processes of life 
which we saw exemplified in the problem of 
the roots. Were there no forests, no crowd- 
ing, in the world, trees would need neither 
trunks nor branches. Such trunkless, branch- 
less trees are actually to be found. In the 
barren wastes of Africa, for example, there is 
such a tree2—a conifer, too, by the way 
whose parts above ground are nothing but 
a flat, table-like expansion of wood, two 
huge, leathery leaves firmly planted on its 
upper surface and slit into ribbons by the 
wind, and, at the right season, blossoms and 
seed-cones peeping out here and there about 
it. Sunlight and air can be had quite as 
freely at the desert’s surface as at a hundred 
feet above it. Such is the easy solution of 
the tree-problem where there is no competi- 
tion. But in the twilight of the dense forest, 
with millions of hungry leaf-mouths eagerly 
snatching at the food in the air, neither sun- 
energy nor material for it to work upon is to 
be had in the free measure which is possible 
above. The true economy, then, for young 
trees so situated, is to concentrate all their 
upward energies upon the race for light and 


air. Hence, the singleness of aim and the 


! | am well aware that this method of determining a 
tree's age has been sharply challenged. The annual 
«duction of these rings, and the lunar origin of the 
tudes, are questions upon which the Californian wiseacre 
omes periodically excited, and rushes wildly into 
nt. I have given the subject some attention, yet can 
tind no reason—at least, in the case of Californian trees 
for doubting the truthfulness of this ‘‘ Annual Regis- 


- Welwttschia. 
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sharply aspiring habit so characteristic of 
young conifers. The lateral branches are, 
during their day, essential to the mainte- 
nance of the tree; but they get in return 
from the tree only that niggardly and slight- 
ing support which isgiven to members under- 
stood to be of no permanent and _ lasting 
value. These laterals, then, are one after 
another starved to death and drop off, while 
the main axis is pushed on at their expense. 
But when once the surface level of the forest 
is reached, the principle of economy begins 
to work the other way. Greater height now 
means needless strain upon the pumps which 
must lift water to the laboratories above, un- 
necessary length of pipe, and useless expen- 
diture of material to form trunk. Most con- 
ifers do not reach this level till their course 
is nearly run, and there is therefore little 
opportunity for change of habit. But the 
Sequoia reaches it while yet young. Arrived 
at the border of the promised land, the linear 
movement of the march must give way to 
diffusion and possession. Singieness of aim 
is no longer useful, nor even thought of. 
Such upper laterals as are favorably situated 
are now steadily encouraged, and "grow to be 
giant branches, rivaling the main trunk. 
There is racing still, but it is between divis- 
ions of the same tree; and a race, not to 
make distance, but to occupy space. Thus, 
instead of the slender spire and®lance-tip, we 
have the dome-shaped top, becoming more 
and more round and ample. Finally, in old 
age, when storm and lightning have done 
their work, we have the rugged}and pictur- 
esque isolation of the few members that 
still remain. I have said that this change 
in the economy of the tree is not often 
reached by conifers, yet some notable exam- 
ples may be cited. The Digger pine soon 
clears the low level of oak-scrub and chap- 
arral on our foothills, and then branches 
diffusely upwards, losing all unity of axis 
thereafter. The stone pine of Italy, similarly 
placed, but with minuter subdivision and 
greater compactness, forms a flat umbrella 
top. The sugar pine, when it has overtopped 
its neighbors, stretches forth a few long, 
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characteristic arms above their heads. The 
nut pine of the bare New Mexican hills 
looks like a low apple tree ; while the pines 
of our alpine summits seem to be not trees 
at all, but bushes rather. 

One interesting problem in this connec- 
tion would be, to ascertain the comparative 
rate of growth of a given tree at different pe- 
riods during its life-time. A rough approx- 
imation may be made by dividing the whole 
cross section into annular zones of an equal 
number of rings—say one hundred each— 
and computing the area of each zone sep- 
arately. This work was done for the Pavil- 
ion tree, and the results appear in the table 
below. ‘The figures in the column of areas 
represent the comparative growth of each 
century accurately enough from the econ- 
omic, #. ¢., the lumberman’s, standpoint. The 
biologist, however, who would seek to meas- 
ure the life-force itself by measuring its total 
effect on a given line, must not neglect the 
factor of height—at least, up to the point 
where it became constant. This also has 
been roughly attempted ‘ in the last column 
of the table, whose figures give the approxt- 
mate volumes of growth in each century, 
the maximum growth being taken as unity. 
Thus revised, the steep ascent from the first 
to the fourth century becomes steeper still. 
The magnificent record of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, to my mind, indicates the 
distancing of all rivals, and the era of expan- 
sion in the sunlight and free upper air. The 
fluctuations that follow we may figure to 
ourselves as the records of disaster and re- 
cuperation ; of loss of great branches by 
storm, or scorching of its roots by fire ; and 
of the healing of these wounds in great meas- 
ure, and of vigor restored, till in the twelfth 
century a second maximum was reached 
scarcely inferior to the first. 


1 By assuming that 300 years brought the tree to its 
full stature, and that during this period the height va- 
ried as the diameter of the tree. Exception, of course, 
may be taken against either assumption; but neither 
one can be very far from the truth. For the data in the 
second column, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
James L. Sperry, proprietor of the Hotel and Grove, 
who recently measured for me the spaces between the 


roo-year marks of my own previous count. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE GROWTH 
OF THE PAVILION TREE. 
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In regard to the old age and death of 
these trees, the following points seem fairly 
established : 

A very large proportion of them survive to 
old age. Prostrate Sequoia trunks are near 
ly all great trunks. There must therefore be 
wonderful immunity from disease and from 
fatal accident. 

There is much evidence to prove that in 
general they perish by actual overthrow while 
still alive. They lose their grip upon earth, 
rather than upon /f/e. So, at least, in the 
Calaveras groves, have gone all that have per- 
ished from natural causes within the limit of 
human records. Scarcely any dead Sequoias 
are found standing. 

This overthrow is in no proper sense an 
accident. Most of the older trees are visibly 
and literally leaning to their doom. The final 
storm determines only the moment of the 
catastrophe, not at all the manner of it—prob- 
ably not even its direction. This leaning of 
the Sequoias is so closely connected with the 
question of the manner of their death, that it 
demands something more than a passing no- 
tice. Young Sequoias are erect, as are all 
their tribe. With the change of habit al- 
ready ailuded to comes an overreach of the 
southern branches toward the sun. These 
branches grow toan enormdus size, and carry 
a vast weight of foliage. The later leaning of 
the tree is in the line of this unbalanced 
weight, and must be caused by it. A study of 
the falien trees bears very significantly upon 
this point. In the north grove thirty-six fallen 
trees were found, whose point of origin and 
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whose direction could still be determined— 
half as many as are now standing in the grove. 
In the accompanying diagram, these fallen 
trees are represented upon the point of com- 
pass toward which they fell ; doublets upon 
the same point are of necessity ranged side 
by side. A glance at it reveals the over- 
whelming tendency which has borne them 
down toward the south. The grove, it is prop- 
er to add, stands in a deep, narrow valley 
opening toward the W. S. W. The storms, 
| am told, are from the S_ E., with occas- 
ional “ northers.” 


DIAGRAM SHOWING DIRECTION OF 











Lastly, the effect of extensive burns at the 
base of the trees must be noticed, since it in 
part cooperates with the tendency just spo- 
ken of, and in part modifies it. The effect 
of a burn is to destroy the vitality of parts 
below the burn, rather than above, since 
the nourishment moves downward. A burn, 
then, at the collar of the tree, deprives the 
roots immediately beneath of their life, and 
they perish hopelessly to their remotest fibers. 
In trees which have grown to the size of 
these Sequoias, and have their far-reaching 
root-system, such a burn may be a very ex- 
tensive one—may involve even half of the 
circumference, perhaps—and still not imme- 
diately cripple the growth above to any great 
extent. Water is all that the leaf-laborato- 
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ries must have from below: the pumps that 
remain can be run at greater speed to meet 
theemergency. The trunk itself is a mighty 
reservoir of moisture, which may be drawn 
upon to supply a deficiency.1. The gravest 
menace which attends these burns is me- 
chanical rather than physiological—a menace 
to the tree’s stability; and this, as we have 
seen, becomes in the end the vital question. 
Death of the roots along one face of the tree 
means presently their decay. That means 
crumbling of the foundation and inevitable 
settling of the structure, if the load 2 bears at 
all on that side; if it bears the other way, 
it means cutting of the anchorchains and guy 
ropes. In either case, the inevitable result 
is greatly hastened. A study of the fallen 
trees fully confirms this view, since their burnt 
surfaces, in most cases, are generally beneath, 
or more rarely on top, as the trunks now lie. 
And, singularly enough, a study of the liv- 
ing trees shows a preponderance of heavy 
burns on their southern face. 

Gathering up the scattered threads from 
this part of our discussion, we conclude that 
the Sequoia has an astonishing exemption 
from disease ; that this exemption, taken in 
connection with its sturdy build, gives it un- 
usual immunity from accidents of storm and 
flood ; that the resources stored up within its 
mighty trunk enable it to repair damages 
which would be directly fatal to most trees ; 
that its thick, non-resinous bark gives it con- 
siderable defense against the sweep of lighter 
forest fires, while the elevation of its top keeps 
that from being scorched ; that the effects 
of fiercer fires, even in seasons of drought, 
are not immediately fatal, though they tend 

1 An astonishing proof of this was had in the case of 
the poor tree which was literally flayed alive in 1861. 
The bark was wholly stripped off to the height of a 
hundred feet or more from the ground. All vital con- 
nection with the roots was thus decisively ended. Yet 


the top flourished on, much as if nothing had happened, 
for three seasons more. And seven years after the 
deed was done, twigs of green foliage might still be seen 
here and there on the upper branches —poor, pitiful 
signals that the struggle for life was not yet quite given 
up. 

2 In the case of the Pavilion tree, I find that the bare 
trunk, as it stood, must have weighed 850 tons. The 
branches, foliage, and bark would probably have brought 


the whole weight up to 1,000 tons. 
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to become so eventually; that, after all, 
it is the tree’s own weight—its overgrown 
wealth — which drags it to destruction at 
last. 

The spectacle of a life so magnificent and 
masterful brings one involuntarily to the 
question, “ How much longer might such a 
life maintain itself? The Pavilion tree at 
twelve hundred years old gave no token of 
diminished vigor. Could it have lived anoth- 


March. 
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er twelve hundred years, or twice that? Is 
there a natural limit to life—a limit which 
without intervention of disease or accident 
determines its ciose? Has the fiat gone 
forth, “Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed” ? Far-reaching questions, surely, are 
these, and full of intensest pathos as well as 
interest. But here must we stop. Let another 
answer them. 


C. B. Bradley. 


MARCH. 


By THE ATLANTIC. 


A Lion couchant on the field of grey, 

White, restless clouds which the bold winds fray, 
Dark western skies enguled with gold, 

Pale snowdrop buds in the warm brown mold, 
A hint of green in the hazel copse, 

A robin’s song, from the linden drops, 

The windflower learning its dainty blush, 

The brook released from its icy husk, 

A warmer tone in the sea and bay, 

And Mistress April on her way. 


Helen Chase 





MARCH. 


By THE 


PACIFIC. 


Hark, from the budding boughs that burst of song! 
And where the leagues of emerald stretch away, 
Out rings the meadow-lark’s ecstatic lay, 

While the green hills the liquid notes prolong. 

The slender callas. shine, a saintly throng, 
From their broad leaves; and her slim stem upon, 
The royal rose unfolds her to the sun. 

O gentle March! O turbulent and strong! 
The dove, the tiger, in thy changeful mood. 
For while the larks sing, and the linnets brood, 


' 


Lo! 


sullen storm-clouds sweep the smiling dome ; 


And roar of winds; and the mad tempest-wrath 
Beats on the blossomed plain, the forest path, 
And the vast ocean smites to seething foam. 


/na D. Coolbrith. 
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Ir is an obvious remark, that in undevel- 
oped communities the intellectual forces 
must be, from the nature of things, hetero- 
geneous and unorganized. There can exist 
no body of intelligent criticism, no acknowl- 
edged standard of literary taste, that can as- 
sert itself against mere individual aggressive- 
ness and impertinent self-conceit. Hence, 
the caprice of a few ignorant, but socially 
influential, persons in anew community, may, 
and frequently does, endorse as true litera- 
ture much printed matter that is fit only for 
the waste-basket. Even if good literature 
does come with it, the absence of the uncon- 
scious conservatism of good taste, which is 
part and parcel of the organism of a society 
grown to full maturity, leaves unguarded, 
susceptible to bad as well as good impres- 
sions, the minds of all save a few, who are 
born with the poetic, artistic, and critical 
faculties in preponderance. ‘There accumu- 
lates inevitably a heterogeneous, unclassified 
mass of literary product, concerning the 
value of which, relatively and collectively, 
the average mind can form only confused 
ideas. 

American literature has hardly yet emerged 
from this disagreeable preliminary stage of 
It was remarked on a certain oc- 
casion by one of our most distinguished 
representatives of literary culture, referring 
to Mr. George Ticknor’s “ Life, Letters, 
and Journals,” then just out of press, that 
the book marked an epoch in our literary 
history, and must be regarded as the first 
contribution towards a body of American 
literary tradition ; the book is scarcely more 
than ten years old. 

Another important event has now taken 
place. Whatever may be the ultimate ver- 
dict concerning the justness of his views, 
Mr. Stedman’s latest work, “The Poets of 


growth. 


! Poets of America. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
soston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
For sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Pierson. 


America,” both on account of its appearance 
at an important and critical time, and of the 
authority with which the writer speaks on 
all matters pertaining to literature, marks 
another epoch in our literary history. Mr. 
Ticknor’s work was not formal literary criti- 
cism, but a reminiscence—a sort of informal 
entertainment. But now comes Mr. Sted- 
man, in full dress for the occasion, and in- 
vites us to a reception given in honor of the 
American poets; and a most hospitable and 
gracious host he has shown himself to be. We 
are introduced to his honored guests in the 
most chivalrous fashion possible; and where 
so much pains has been taken to make every- 
thing agreeable, it would seem ungracious to 
find fault with our entertainment ; but if an 
honest expression of opinion compels us to 
do so, we shall endeavor to be as courteous 
to our host as he has been to his brother 
poets. 

The first effect of Mr. Stedman’s book will 
be to cause a halt, an inspection of forces, 
and a taking account of supplies; and we 
shall not be able to go very much farther 
without an election of new leaders ; but it 
will undoubtedly render a much more sub- 
stantial and permanent service by furnishing 
many true and valuable estimates, and by 
setting up many guide-posts for us along the 
ways that are yet untrodden. 

In endeavoring to place a value upon the 
critical part of the work before us, we must 
take account of certain conditions which the 
author himself has either explicitly or im- 
pliedly called attention to: that our poets 
have labored under peculiar limitations, 
which have made theexcellencesof their work 
other than they would have been under dif- 
ferent conditions, and made it necessary to 
apply criteria somewhat different from the 
older traditional ones; that the critic here 
should work to a comparative, not to an ab- 
solute, standard; measuring the American 
pioneer poets, not by the great masters of 
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English poetry, but by their contemporaries, 
and more particularly by each other; and 
that Mr. Stedman’s work is professedly that 
of constructive, not destructive, criticism ; 
and, finally, it should be borne in mind that 
the critic himself labors under the same sort 
of limitations as the poets whose work he 
scrutinizes—that he is like them a pioneer, 
striking out new paths, many times in rugged 
places, where smooth ones will not be pos- 
sible. 

But after we have made due allowance for 
facts of this nature, we are still unable to 
follow Mr. Stedman through all his optimism 
and extreme courtesy without frequent an- 
noyance. He is never indignant, we get 
from him no invectives against anything; 
and this is a misfortune for us, for how can 
we common folk have the courage to throw 
into the waste-basket and the fire the rubbish 
in literary garb that is constantly accumulat- 
ing on our hands, if our literary monitor 
does not protest against its preservation ? 
This complaint applies to all that part of the 
critic’s work which is designed to help us to 
a just discrimination in the literary product 
of our time. We are not crying out for that 
slashing criticism which Mrs. Oliphant tells 
us “‘is infinitely easier and gayer work than 
a well-weighed and serious criticism, and will 
always be more popular,” but an authoritative 
sanction of much of the stuff called litera- 
ture can be looked upon as nothing less than 
positive disaster; and while we should be 
far from accusing Mr. Stedman of sanction- 
ing anything that is pernicious, his silence 
in many places gives consent where we 
should have a cry of warning. We are grate- 
ful for the suggestion that Joaquin Miller 
“has something like the Byronic imagina- 
tion, set aglow by the freedom and splendor 
of the western ranges,” but the unwaryshould 
be warned that he has a great deal of un- 
wholesome affectation which is fatal to po- 
etic art. It is a great pleasure to read Mr. 
Stedman’s magnanimous estimate of Walt 
Whitman’s genius and work, but do we not 
all know, and does not Mr. Stedman know, 
that Mr. Whitman has written much that is 
neither poetry nor prose, nor literature of 
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any sort? and in such an important work as 
the Poets of America, why should we not 
have the fact recorded in unmistakable Eng- 
lish? A just discrimination in the compar- 
ative worth of a poet’s work—against the 
bad and for the good—is a grateful acknowl- 
edgment of his services to mankind, and is 
the best of praise. When Matthew Arnold 
tells us that a considerable portion of the 
verse written by Wordsworth is dull, and 
then edits an anthology of his better poems, 
every one of which can be read with profit, 
he pays the highest possible tribute to the 
memory of his favorite poet. Discriminat- 
ing work of this sort could do much for 
American poetry. 

Mr. Stedman’s reluctance to condemn in- 
ferior work is most apparent in his last chap- 
ter. The great mass of the verse that has 
been written by the persons whose names he 
has here recorded he would certainly con- 
demn, if he did not decline to say anything 
about it. But he prefers “to glance at the 
existing condition of our poetry, and to spec- 
ulate concerning the future. Not to prophe- 
sy—we scarcely can forecast next month’s 
weather from the numberless shifting cur- 
rents of today. Yet, one may hopefully sur- 
mise, for example, that a dull spell will not 
last beyond all reason and experience.” Crit- 
icism conducted on this plan may have a 
formulative element in it, in that it seeks a 
comprehensive view, and is essentially com- 
parative, but it is not creative ; it clears none 
of the rubbish ovt of our way, and does not 
discover any trustworthy foundation upon 
which our next superstructure can be built. 
It was therefore inevitable that the estimates 
formulated in this last chapter should be the 
least critical of any in the book ; they are in 
fact, for the most part, mere suggestions— 
hap-hazard weather prognostications—and 
not critical at all. It is certainly not crit- 
ical, though it is extremely kind, to say of 
Will Carleton, that he “struck a natural 
vein by instinct, in his farm ballads, and has 
been rewarded for the tenacity with which 
he has pursued it.” There is even a lack of 
suggestion in setting down the names of sev- 
enteen writers of poetry and verse, beginning 
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with Mr. Sill, and ending with Mr. Robert 
Weeks, and dismissing them with the sole 
remark, that they, “among our well-known 
writers of lyrical verse, represent widely dif- 
ferent grades of motive and execution.” In 


several other places in this chapter, the para- 
graphs consist of scarcely more than lists of 


names. Asa brief summary of the work of 
the past few years, constituting the material 
now available for prognostication by Mr. 
Stedman’s method, the chapter fulfills its pur- 
pose fairly well. But is such work worth 
while ? 

From this hasty survey it is quite apparent 
that the Poets of America discharges, in no 
sense, the function of destructive criticism. 
The student who wishes to find out what 
must be avoided in American literature will 
vet no assistance from that source. 

Even in the more elaborate parts of his 
work, where he has taken most pains to be 
accurate and discriminating, Mr. Stedman 
assumes the role of an interpreter rather than 
that of the critic. He says, when speaking 
of Longfellow, “‘A critic must accept what is 
best in a poet, and thus become his best en- 
courager”; and of Zvangeline he says, “ This 
one poem, thus far the flower of American 
idyls, known in all lands, I will not approach 
in acritical spirit. There are rooms in every 
house where one treads with softened foot- 
fall. Accept it as the poet left it, the mark 
of our advance at that time in the art of song.” 

If this seems like declining an opportunity, 
yet as an interpreter, he has done impor- 
tant work. Nearly all that he has said about 
the masters of American song is not only 
full of noble appreciation and insight, but 
each analysis has been worked out with its 
relation to the whole kept constantly in view, 
and a nice adjustment of parts has been the 
result. Soimportant is this feature, that the 
work, taken as a whole, must be regarded as 
essentially synthetic, and its special analyses 
should not be isolated, nor, if it is to be con- 
sulted at its best, should it be read piece- 
meal; much less could a just idea of its 
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scope and purpose be given, or a true esti- 
mate of its value be obtained, by quoting or 
reading specimen paragraphs from its various 
chapters. The request entered at the begin- 
ning of the last chapter would be an appro- 
priate preface to the entire book: “I would 
ask that its parts be weighed together if at 
all.” 

The nine chapters devoted respectively to 
Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, 
Holmes, Lowell, Walt Whitman, and Bay- 
ard Taylor, constitute that part of the work 
to which these remarks have direct reference. 
The study is essentially one of poetry, regard- 
ed as a function of individual character and 
of nationality. ‘The author’s precept is, Seek 
for the interpretation of human nature and 
for the secret of national growth in the art 
and literature of the nation. Our American 
poets cannot yet be regarded as belonging 
to the great classic choir of singers. Our 
poetry is a part of the nation’s growth, and 
as such must be studied and judged. It is 
a very important part of our first century’s 
history, the very key to a proper understand- 
ing of all that is to follow. In order that 
the records may be complete, in order that 
the American poetic judgment of the nine- 
teenth century may have definite expression 
in permanent form, Mr. Stedman comes, 
with wide experience in the busy life of his 
country, with large literary acquaintance, and 
interprets that judgment with insight, schol- 
arly dignity, and noble courtesy ; a patriotic 
service indeed, and one whose value pos- 
terity will appreciate far better than we can. 
Much of what he has recorded is trite to us; 
it will not be so to the next generation, to 
whom it will be valuable as a record of our 
opinions, if nothing more. We shall not al- 
ways accept his estimates and interpretations 
as our own—the last thing one should read 
a critic for is to agree with him—but so long 
as the verdict of preponderant opinion con- 
cerning American poetry remains what it 
now is, Zhe Poets of America will constitute 
the basis of future criticism. 
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RECENT FICTION.—II. 


We spoke last month of the generally slim 
character of the English pamphlet reprints 
among our collection of new novels, and 
mentioned B. L. Farjeon’s as the only one 
of any value whatever. We must add to this 
now Zhe Master of the Mine,‘ which, being 
by Robert Buchanan, can hardly fail to be a 
more or less pleasant story, and possessed 
of character and intelligence. It has a fine 
young fellow for a hero, and fine young wo- 
men for heroines, and some excellent Corn- 
ish folk. The chief incident in the plot is the 
old and ugly one of the “ gentleman ” scoun- 
drel and the cottage girl, which is not to 
American ideas appropriate for use in any 
but a seriously tragic spirit—as in “Adam 
Bede,” for instance. It is useless to expect 
this, however, of the English light novel, in 
which it seems to be indispensable to about 
one half of the limited number of plots that 
constitute their stock in trade. Mr. Buchan- 
an has, in fact, so far presumed upon his 
ability to make all that he writes about rea- 
sonably entertaining, as to use stock inci- 
dents very freely, including the fishing of the 
wicked rival out of a flooded mine by the 
good rival at the extremest peril of his life, 
in the most old-fashioned manner. 

We have also a somewhat intelligent, but a 
somewhat dull, story of the deterioration of 
a brilliant young man under the temptations 
of public life, foAn Matdment’ by name ; 
and an exceedingly religious trifle of a novel 
called Last Days at Apswichs The first is 
written in good English, and has evidence of 
sincere intention in character-analysis. If it 
were not for some lack of originality and the 
slight dullness, we should call it a fairly good 
novel. The second is not merely religious, 
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but pious, and what they would probably call 
“evangelical” in its mother country. It is 
also in good English, and not a bad speci 
men of the Sunday School class of novels 
though, being a love story, it is properly dis 
qualified for Sunday School libraries. 

We spoke, also, last month of the crude 
American attempt, which is almost worse 
reading than the English machine novel, yet 
which often contains much real earnestness 
and the germs of true observation and feel- 
ing. We must add one more to this list in 
An Tron One more, we say, be- 
cause we pass over, as not suitable for seri- 
ous notice, a stupid and confused paper cov- 
ered story called Zhe Pomfret Mystery,® and 
labelled “A Thrilling Detective Story” ; and 
a still more stupid and confused one called 
The Haunted Lifes—both of which (and es- 
pecially the second) fall below the most rudi 
mentary form of anything properly to be called 
literature. An /ron Crown is a ponderous 
treatise, which tries to fulfill the wide promise 
of its subtitle by cramming into one volume 
as many different phases of American life as 
possible. The author has as much faith in 
the patience of his reader as if he had strayed 
out of the eighteenth century; and lingers 
affectionately to devote chapter after chapter 
to the full history of the hero’s farming ex- 
perience and mining experience. It is in- 
tended as a reforming book, aimed at Wall 
street gambling ; and Mr. Gould and other 
public characters figure in it under thin dis- 
guises. It is of the same school as “ The 
Money Makers,” but better written than that 
ambitious attempt. It is, indeed, rather well 
written, with no virtues of style, however, 
save the lack of vices; there are points well 
made in it, and characters of some distinct- 
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ness. The best thing in it is, by all means, 
the Malley family—even though they be a 
trile burlesqued. It is quite too ponderous 
and long-winded to carry much weight, even 
were it altogether wise and right-minded (as 

is in the main), and more able than it 


It used to be said that collections of short 
tories had no sale. Publishers would seem 

» have found that the tide has turned in 
that respect, for we find no less than four 
collections before us at present, all in paper 
covers, and three in the “ Harper’s Handy 
Series.” One of these is probably an Eng- 
lish reprint, as the author’s preface leads us 
to suppose the sketches were collected be- 
tween covers (after periodical publication) in 
England. This is W. Clark Russell’s /x the 
Middle Watch. ‘Though its sub-title is 
“Sea Stories,” only four of the twenty-six 
sketches are stories in any proper sense ; the 
rest are essays on such matters as “ Figure- 
heads,” “ Sailors’ Food,” “ Sailors’ Stories,” 
“Tugs.” This leaves us very little fiction to 
review ; SO We may spare time to speak pleas- 
antly of the small essays, which would be 
most agreeable reading had not they been 
put into such unpardonably fine type that 
one could hardly care to read any but the 
most exciting news in it; and these sketches 
are not exciting, but suitable to large print, 
a sense of leisure, and a nook on the sea- 
shore to read them in. The same is true, as 
far as it goes, of the stories, which have in 
addition a good draimatic quality. It is pleas- 
ant to observe that they are as simple and un- 
pretentious in composition as Mr. Russell’s 
first work—a virtue that is not by any means 
always able to withstand the effect of sudden 
success. It is possible that Mr. Russell's re- 
sources are a little limited; that he repeats, 
in the general traits, at least, his sea descrip- 
tions, and with the edge of their beauty a lit- 
tle dulled: nevertheless, the variety of the 
sea is infinite, and we do not find yet any- 
thing in Mr. Russell’s expression of it that 
is not pleasant and inspiring to read—pro- 
vided the print be not /ve fine. 
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Daudet’s Stories of Provencet are also only 
in part stories, for seven out of the seventeen 
are descriptive or meditative essay, pure and 
simple. The stories ang delightful, with a 
peculiar tenderness and\delicacy, a playful 
brightness, and a satire quite without bitter- 
ness of spirit, even when the sabject matter is 
bitter, with one exception. The\exception is 
upon the subject of making a living by litera- 
ture in France. In addition to his, sympa- 
thetic expression of human experience, there 
is a no less sympathetic expression of the 
out-door nature of Provence. The delicate 
dramatic sense very rarely permits a touch 
of melodrama ; and though the perceptions 
of the artistic value of the sorrows and joys 
of the Provengals is far from naive, neither 
would it be fair to call it self-conscious. We 
should not desire to see our own literary ma- 
terial handled exactly as Daudet handles 
his; yet our own writers might to a very 
great extent use him as a teacher with ad- 
vantage. 

The author of the sketches collected un- 
der title Cabin and Gondolas might have 
done so, to judge from results. Certainly, 
the best French and English story-writers 
have been her teachers, and she has qualities 
of her own that enable her to write well the 
observant sketch of human life which we call 
a “study.” The stories in the present vol- 
ume have been printed before, as magazine 
stories, and by fastidious magazines. Sev- 
eral are of Florida and several of Europe. 
Some are stories proper, rather than studies, 
such as **‘ What Curiosity Led To.” ‘To our 
mind the most effective one in the volume 
is the simplest one: “ In a Cracker’s Cabin.” 

Still another collection of short stories is 
The Broken Shaft, in which stories by F. 
Marion Crawford, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
F. Anstey, W. H. Pollock, Wm. Archer, 
Tighe Hopkins, and Henry Norman are 
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woven together by a thread of narrative, tell- 
ing how these writers, together with an eas- 
ily recognizable Eminent Tragedian and Be. 
atrice, were detained in mid-ocean by a brok- 
en shaft, and entertained each other with 
stories. The device, including, as it does, 
a fragment of portraiture of the writers and 
conversation put into their mouths, is a 
little bold, but original and entertaining. 
The stories have a curious family likeness, 
which we had never noticed before in the 
separate authors; they proclaim themselves 
English, and English of the same school, 
widely as they differ in subject and spirit. 
F. Anstey’s seems to us, on the whole, the 
best, even remembering Mr. Stevenson’s 
curious study of the problem of good and evil 
in the same man (“ Poe with a moral sense 
superadded,” as the critic in the book com- 
ments, though he might better have recalled 
Hawthorne). 

Perh>ps we should also include among col- 
lections of short stories the three, which 
are neither long nor short, bound togeth- 
er in Fackanapes. Daddy Darwin. A 
Short Life.’ These are beautiful little tales, 
simple, even to the simplicity that Is gener- 
ally dedicated to children, yet only one of 
them could properly be called a child’s story. 
Two of them are pitiful, and a sensitive child 
would cry hard over them, yet they are not 
in the least morbid, but have in a high de- 
gree that sentiment of even romantic cour- 
age, knightliness, and love of duty that some- 
times comes out with an unexpected charm 
from under the prosaic English character. 
Our literary ideals in America hardly admit 
of taking life so seriously, and such tales as 
these three could hardly be written among 
us. Children play a large part in all three, 
and they are very real children. ‘Two of the 
tales are illustrated by Caldecott. The book 
is one that our readers will do well to read. 

/nqguirendo Island we should recommend 
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with more caution—still, it is worth reading 
by anyone who can catch the satire, and who 
is reasonably at leisure. It is a religious sat- 
ire, after the model of Gulliver’s Travels, as 
far as the narrative device goes, though it is 
not at all Swift-like in spirit, being perfectly 
good-natured, and (except theologically) in. 
offensive. In fact, the satire is occasionally 
forgotten for the sake of a bit of sheer humor, 
and very fair humor, too. In several places, 
even the d/asé reader will be betrayed into a 
alaugh. It is ingenious, neat, intelligent, 
yet not of the most intelligent order, and not 
at all orthodox. 

Grant Allen adds another to the list of 
landsmen that must tempt the sea of fiction 
—and a dangerous attempt it has hitherto 
proved. He comes out better, however, 
than Dr. Hammond or Admiral Porter. His 
theme is simple and manageable—a farmer’s 
boy in Western New York, and a peasant 
boy in England, one of whom has a native 
genius for painting and the other for sculp- 
ture ; and the steps by which they escape the 
bonds of circumstance, get to Rome, where 
they meet, and win fame and their sweet- 
hearts. In an affectionate and somewhat 
naive way, which beguiles the reader to lay 
aside critical judgment and enter into the 
spirit of the thing with him, he follows his 
two lads along, as also the little peasant-girl 
whom he has destined for the young sculp- 
tor. He ought, however, to have made her 
turn out the possessor of a literary gift (she 
was quite clever enough), and then have sent 
over a nice American girl, bound, like the 
Lady of the Aroostook, upon the develop- 
ment of musical genius, and bestowed her 
upon young Hiram, leaving the English aris- 
tocrat where she belonged, to the Bostonian, 
Audouin. But we fear he does not be- 
lieve in nice American girls, and thinks 
England the only place where any one should 
look for a wife. He considers America the 
realm of the Philistine, but does not fail to 
administer various raps to the British Phil- 
istine also. He is not altogether ignorant of 
America, and knows perfectly well the differ- 
D, Appleton & ¢ 
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ence between Boston and western New York, 
ind between the different sects of dissenters 
here, and their colleges and academies ; he 
knows the flowers and birds and other local 
matters of the neighborhoods he deals with ; 
and though the good deacon’s dialect and 
diction is such as never appeared outside of 
a book, the author’s intention in him is not 
so incorrect as his execution of it. 

Still another man, eminent in a different 
line, turning to fiction—this time the sculptor 
and poet, W. W. Story. And as a sculptor 
and poet ought to be able to write a better 
novel than, not only surgeon or admiral, but 
also naturalist, we are not surprised to find /7- 
ammetta* a very much more artistic affair 
than Grant Allen’s “ Babylon.” Indeed, it 
is as well written as possible, and quite as 
good for a novel as Mr. Story’s poetry is for 
poetry. Its theme resembles Miss Howard’s 
“Guenn” too nearly; it is less painstaking and 
less ambitious than “ Guenn,” perhaps less 
spirited, but is gentler and prettier. It is, 


we think, both good art and good nature to 
drop intentional wronging of each other 


more out of our stories of life and human re- 
lations, and show more how fates unavoida- 
bly clash. In this particular theme—the 
Klaine theme, we may call it—-it is an open 
question how far the Lancelots should be, as 
they usually are, held responsible morally for 
having allowed love to be given which they 
could not return in kind. The girl herself 
should have some right to say something in 
the matter ; and it is certain that such a girl 
as either Guenn or Fiammetta would choose 
to have had the love and its consequences, 
rather than the lifeless peasant content that 
would otherwise have been hers. Where 
there has been no effort to win love, no ad- 
vantage taken of the love given, no decep- 
tion or creating of expectations that cannot 
ve fulfiled—merely the opportunity given 
for the girl’s pure and unsolicited devotion 
(0 attach itself—it is a question whether the 
novelist should hold up the result as disas- 
‘rous, and the man as a wrong-doer. It isa 
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fortunate arrangement of fate that the girl 
who is not strong-hearted enough to prefer, 
on the whole, the higher loving and its con- 
sequence of sorrow, is also the girl who gets 
over such an experience easily, and takes the 
cheaper attainable, rather than the costly un- 
attainable. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s story in 
“The Broken Shaft” is a small excursion in- 
to the same region he ventures farther into 
in Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
This is a fantastic little romance of the sci- 
entific-supernatural sort now beginning to 
take the place of the old-fashioned ghost sto- 
ry, but has a very definite “ moral purpose 
superadded.” This is no drawback at all 
to it as a story—in fact, rather an enhanced 
interest. It is extremely well done, without 
a shadow of sermonizing, or the least deflec- 
tion from the smooth course of the narrative. 
Probably most readers will find in the ro- 
mance a good deal of opportunity for thrills of 
suspended interest, and also for an occasion- 
al shiver of mild horror, and will find “ Frank- 
enstein” recalled to their minds. “ Frank- 
enstein ” is the only thing in literature that 
one can refer to, to give an idea of the gen- 
eral method of Mr. Stevenson’s story ; but 
so far does even the frightful become gen- 
tle and graceful in his hands, that we con- 
fess to have ourselves found it impossible to 
shudder once over the experiences of Dr. 
Jekyll. They are aimed as much at the rea- 
son and moral sense as at the imagination, 
however ; and though they do not spring up 
like an ordinary tale of horrors, to haunt one 
in the dark, they do remain deeply and se- 
riously in the memory. 

Another admirable novel, decidedly one 
to be read, is Edward Greey’s translation 
from the Japanese of Bakin, 4 Captive of 
Love.” The translator calls it a paraphrase, 
and the word is perhaps demanded by strict 
honesty, as he has taken liberties not only in 
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the way of condensing, but also in inserting 
details wherever they are necessary to sup- 
ply the defect in the reader’s knowledge of 
Japanese customs or other local matters, 
which were taken for granted as understood 
by the author, writing to a Japanese audience. 
How far the omissions and condensations 
have changed the romance from a dull and 
long-winded one to the powerful tale we have 
before us, it is impossible for anyone but a 
student of the original to say; but remem- 
bering the English novel of the last century, 
and considering that the Japanese are even 
more patient than our great-grandparents, we 
may guess. None the less, no trimming away 
of details could put power into a work that 
did not have it already ; and accordingly we 
are justified in attributing no small share of 
genius to the Japanese novelist. His pictures 
of life at the epoch he describes—the four- 
teenth century—are said by Japanese schol- 
ars to be very true, and his perception of the 
character and spirit of his people keen. 
The title of the original is “The Moon Shin- 


ing Through Cloud-rifts on a Rainy Night.” 
Mr. Greey’s substituted title is not only much 
better suited to Anglo-Saxon taste, but more 


happily descriptive of the story. It is very 
curious to see the novelist’s formal orthodoxy 
and sense of obligation to punish the rebel 
against religion, competing throughout with 
his liking tor the gallant though rascally reb- 
el, and his sympathy for him as a captive of 
love ; and the reader is well pleased to see 
justice, religion, and sympathy all satisfied 
with so much spirit and dignity in the final 
scene. 

It remains to comment on one more nota- 
ble book, which does not fall under the head 
of fiction by full right—Dr. Holmes’s A A/or- 
tal Antipathy.' We shall not strain our fac- 
ulties in an attempt to classify this piece of 
literature, but shall simply take it at the face 
value asa novel. It is, of course, no new 
book to most of our readers; not only was it 
read as a serial, but we are late in reviewing 
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it, and it has been out for some time in book 
form. If A Mortal Antipathy is not equal 
to the work of Dr. Holmes’s best days, neith- 
er does it show any signs of failing powers. 
Yet it is very evidently an old man’s book. 
Not only does he himself take satisfaction in 
playing avowedly the 76/e of an old man, but 
his ways of looking at life speak for them- 
selves of a past generation. In nothing is 
this more evident than in his attitude toward 
the phenomenon of the learned woman. He 
obviously does not approve of her, and yet 
is too genial and too just to be hard on 
her, and makes ‘** The Terror” an excellent 
and true-hearted creature, even while he 
laughs at her. He is altogether too old a 
doctor, and too old a Cambridge man, to 
entertain the least question of the possibility 
of great intellectual power in a woman ; but 
he avenges himself for the concession by re- 
fusing to let her have that and physical vigor, 
common sense, and ready affections, too, and 
by expressing not faintly his own preference 
for a buxom, sensible, and affectionate lass, 
who is not uncomfortably clever. A residence 
from youth alongside the Annex will have 
taught the Dr. Holmes of the next generation 
the unquestionable fact-—-which a younger 
man would probably even now have accepted 

that in woman as in man there is a distinct 
tendency to increase in physical vigor, in 
strength of emotions, and in practical sense, 
with intellectual power. Instances to the 
contrary frequently occur, and Euthymia and 
Lurida are not especially out of the way as 
individuals ; but as types, they are rather the 
product of the imagination of an older gen- 
eration, trying to construct for itself the re- 
sults of our modern ways with girls, than of 
observation. As tothe antipathy and its vic- 
tim and its cure, Dr. Holmes probably does 
not expect to be taken seriously, in his pro- 
fessional capacity, but is merely indulging in 
a whim of the medical imagination, as in 
“ Elsie Venner.” It is highly ingenious, and 
is interesting, merely in a dramatic way, 
quite apart from the ‘way he tells it”; 
which is, if not Dr. Holmes’s best, still Dr. 
Holmes’s. j 
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A RECENT important contribution to the 
accumulating stores of folk-lore is a collec- 
tion of /talian Popular Tales, transiated by 
Professor Crane, of Cornell University, from 
several recent Italian collections, and most 
of them entirely unknown in English. They 
weretaken down by the Italian collectors from 
the lips of the people, literary versions being 
avoided. Professor Crane’s book is intended 
primarily for students, and fully annotated 
with reference to their needs; yet, from its 
very subject matter it is interesting to the gen- 
eral reader. There is an introduction giving 
the history of the recovery of the stories into 
literature or historic record, and a full bibli- 
ography of them; and there is some analysis 
of their contents, their peculiarities, and their 
relation to the stories of other peoples. The 
author calls attention to the habit of begin- 
ning and ending with set forms, like our 
own “Once upon a time there was,” and 
“They lived happy ever afterward.” The 
forms are various: ‘‘ There was one time,” 
“Tt is related there was one time,” ‘It is re- 
lated and related again, to your worships,” 
“This very fine story,” are Sicilian begin- 
nings; but our own form is the ordinary one. 
The ending is apt to express some discon- 
tented sense of contrast, such as ‘*‘ They re- 
mained happy and contented—and we are 
without anything”; or the Tuscan ending, 
“ They stayed and enjoyed it, and gave noth- 
ing to me.” Sometimes, however, it is some 
form like ‘“‘Story written, story told; tell 
yours, for mine is told.” These formulas 
are usually in a rhyming couplet. Professor 
Crane classities his material as “ Fairy Tales,” 
‘Stories of Oriental Origin,” *‘ Legends and 
(shost Stories,” ‘*‘ Nursery Tales,” and ‘ Sto- 
ries and Jests.” The fairy tales are almost 
without exception variants of which we have 


versions. The most wide-spread class is the 
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one in which a wife endeavors to behold 
the face of her husband, who comes to her 
only at night, and expiates her indiscretion 
by separation, journeys, and tasks-—obvious- 
ly “the popular form of the classic myth of 
Cupid and Psyche.” Derived from this is 
a class in which the husband is the indis- 
creet and curious one ; then the one in which 
the husband is a monster, is separated from 
his wife by her sisters’ envy or her own dis- 
obedience, and finally regains human form. 
Our own version is, of course, “ Beauty and 
the Beast.” It is no surprise now to stu- 
dents, but still seems amazing to those who 
are new to the subject, to read, taken down 
from the lips of some Sicilian peasant, who 
never read a page in his life, nor talked with 
an Englishman, a tale told him by his grand- 
mother, who heard it from hers, and which 
has never been in print before, yet whose re- 
semblances to our familiar tale of *‘ Beauty and 
the Beast” are greater than its divergencies 

The medieval commerce of Italy with the 
East brought thither a number of versions 
of Oriental stories ; and others came, by way 
of France, from the Saracens in Spain. This 
class of stories did not, like the others, origi 
nate very far back, and owe their entire trans- 
mission to oral telling and re-telling; they 
existed in Arabic written collections of sto- 
ries before they were known in Europe, and 
some of them made their way thither very 
early in translations. Some of them, how- 
ever, must have come by the mouths of trav- 
elers, for stories from the “ Arabian Nights ” 
were current in Europe before the earliest 
translation. Since their introduction, these 
stories have become naturalized as folk-lore, 
being handed down from generation to gen- 
eration without the least knowledge that they 
exist anywhere ina book. Of course they go 
through great transformations in this process 
but “Aladdin,” and “The Forty Thieves,” 
and “The Hunchback,” and others, are 
still recognizable in the tales the Italian peas- 
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ant will narrate to the inquirer; and a story 
called “ The Traveler from Turin” turns out 
to be nothing else than “ Sindbad’s Fourth 
Voyage.” 

Among the nursery tales, one recognizes 
many versionsof the one known to us as “ The 
Pig Who Wouldn’t Go over the Stile,” (where 
**The cat began to kill the rat ; the rat be- 
gan to gnaw the rope ; the rope began to hang 
the butcher ; the butcher began to kill the 
ox; the ox began to drink the water; the 
water began to quench the fire; the fire be- 
gan to burn the stick ; the stick began to 
beat the dog; the dog began to bite the 
pig; the pig in a fright jumped over the 
stile, and so the old woman got home that 
night”). Ina Sicilian version, Pitidda refuses 
to sweep the house until she has a piece of 
bread, and, after repeated invocations, the 
cat begins to eat the mouse, the mouse be- 
gins to gnaw the rope, the rope begins to 
choke the cow, the cow begins to drink the 
water, the water begins to quench the fire, 
the fire begins to burn the stick, the stick be- 


gins to kill the dog, the dog begins to kill 
the wolf, the wolf begins to kill Pitidda, Pi- 
tidda begins to sweep the house, and her 


mother runs and gives her some bread. A 
near relative of this story is evidently the one 
in which an animal is referred from one to 
another to get the means of purchasing a 
favor, till his request accumulates like this 
(from Aveltino) : “ Fountain, give me water ; 
water I will carry to the forest ; forest will 
give wood ; wood I will carry to the baker ; 
baker will give bread ; bread I will give dog; 
dog will give hairs ; hairs I will give old wo- 
man ; old woman will give rags to cure my 
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head.” One rhymed jingle of the same class 
comes from Verona, and is as follows: “What 
is this? The Bishop’s chamber. What is in 
it? Bread and wine. Where is my share ? 
The cat has eaten it. Where isthe cat? The 
stick has beaten him. Where is the stick ? 
The fire has burned it. Where is the fire? 
The water has quenched it. Where is the 
water? The ox hasdrunk it. Where is the 
ox? Out in the fields. Who is behind there? 
My friend Matthew.” And so it goes on for 
a few more questions. Professor Crane does 
not speak of any English analogue to this, 
nor have we ever seen any in print, nor 
heard any one recall any ; but in the present 
reviewer's schooldays there was a game, tra- 
ditional in the country school, which, if mem- 
ory serves, ran thus: Two players piled 
clenched fists alternately on one another’s, 
prolonging the process till the whole pile had 
been twice made ; then followed this collo- 
quy: “‘What have you there? Bread and 
cheese. Where’s my share? Cat’s got it. 
Where’s the cat ? In the woods. Where’s the 
woods? Fire burned’em. Where’s the fire ? 
Water quenched it. Where’sthe water? Ox 
drank it. Where’s the ox? Butcher killed 
him. Where’s the butcher? Behind the door 
cracking nuts. Look out, or he'll cut your 
head off,” and a scamper and pursuit fol- 
lowed. 

Among the “ Stories and Jests,” is found 
an unmistakable cousin to the “Scissors” 
story current among ourselves. In this one 
the details all differ, except that the woman, 
after her head has gone under water, thrusts 
her hand above the surface to still maintain 
“Scissors!” by a motion of her fingers. 


ETC. 


THERE would seem to be occasion for some candid 
investigation, by some one versed in questions of 
public charity, of the alms-giving methods of the 
county boards of this State. In Alameda County 
there has this year been a great increase in taxation, 
which is generally accepted by the people as myste- 
rious, since no especial demand for taxation occurs. 
This has rather drawn people’s eyes to the transac- 


tions of the supervisors ; and one of the incidental re- 
sults of a more careful reading of the proceedings of 
the board has been astonishment at the increase of 
pauperism. Name after name is proposed, first by 
one supervisor and then by another ; now for admit- 
tance to the county poor house, now for out-door re- 
lief. The same state of affairs is to be found in other 
counties, though nothing has happened to draw at- 
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ention to it as much. There seems to be no special 
vestigation in these cases; a supervisor recommends 
them, and that is enough. Meanwhile, we hear of 
one family in Alameda County which is receiving 
county help, while a stout girl in her latter teens 
simply refuses to go out to work, though people, de- 
siring to help them, have frequently offered her the 
chance; another, in Santa Clara County, where a 
perfectly able-bodied woman could not be persuaded 
to do some washing for a neighbor, who, in an emer- 
gency, With illness in the house, and no laundry in 
reach, offered her double price to do it—she had all 
the money she needed from the county, she said ; 
‘nother in which a woman refused to continue doing 
some light janitor work unless her pay was increased 
—although it was already reasonable—preferring to 
do nothing and depend entirely on the county ; and 
so on, through the whole list of able-bodied relatives 
shifting their burdens upon the county, and of able- 
bodied paupers preferring to live on a meager pittance 
with leisure rather than to have a comfortable living 
with work. It is doubtless asking the impossible, to 
ask that these county boards should seriously study 
up the subject of charities, as a part of their official 
duties, and should then investigate each case and try 
to set the unfortunate on their own feet again, before 
resorting to alms-giving: yet it is a pity to think that 
the creation of a pauper class must go on under our 
eyes in our country districts, hitherto so fortunately 
free from this trouble. 


WE have, in common with all other journals in the 
State, received a circular requesting our action in 
accordance with the San Jose resolution : 

‘** That every newspaper, journal, or periodical, pub- 
lished in California, be requested within the next 
thirty days to declare its positition upon the Chinese 
question, and that any publication failing to do so 
shall be deemed an enemy of the cause.” 

THE OVERLAND’s views upon the Chinese ques- 
tion may be found, in part, in editorials in the October 
and December issues of 1885. In spite of the threat 
contained in the circular, which must be offensive to 
\merican ideas of honest journalism, we should not 
object to repeating and completing the expression of 
these views in the present issue, had we not already 
given up all its available space to our correspondents 
on the subject. We shall revert to the matter from 
time to time, as our own judgment dictates. At 
present, we will make only the one comment, com- 
pelled by the article of a contributor in this number, 
that the only legal or moral difference we can see be- 
tween the Rock Springs methods and the Tacoma 
method, is the difference between the highwayman 
who murders a man and takes his purse, and the one 
who stops him with, *f Your money or your——I’ll say 
what, if you refuse to hand out.” Our contributor’s 
article farther urges that the purse was very much 
needed by the highwayman, and that he was very 
much happier after he had it, and not a bad fellow 
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to begin with ; but these points have never been con- 
sidered pertinent in law or morals, except as pleas in 
extenuation. 


The Monthly Magazine. 


Goop friend ! Good friend! O, faithful more than all, 
O, wise and rich-voiced guest, 
Kind champion of rest, 

Thrice welcome when the evening shadows fall ! 


Days may be dark, and nights be lacking cheer, 
While sullen rain-clouds beat 


The garden path and street ; 
But all is well, warm friend, when thou art near. 


O faithful more than all! TZhey are not so— 
A little heat or cold, 
A little whisper told, 
And they who seemed the dearest, turn and go, 


Foes have not turned thee from my lonely door. 
Through slanderous darts unkind, 
My portals still you find, 

Not less to love me, but to serve me more. 


Thou dost for me a hundred heartaches keep, 
Which, told to other friends, 
Would serve unseemly ends, 

To turn again and rend me ere I sleep. 


Thou canst all places and all seasons bless. 
E’en to the couch of pain 
Thou dost admittance gain, 
Offering bright fancies to forgetfulness, 


Most courteous guest, O, welcome more than all ! 
Wise watcher of mv care, 
Prince of the study chair, 
Thrice welcome when the evening shadows fall ! 
Lillian H. Shuey. 


Resolutions on John S. Hittell’s Article. 
SAN JosF, February 5th, 1886. 
Joun S. Hire, Esq. 

Dear Sir: We beg to inform you that the Non- 
Partisan Anti-Chinese State Convention have passed 
the following resolutions, em. com. : 

Whereas, One John S. Hittell, in THE OVERLAND 
MONTHLY of February, 1886, caused to be printed 
an article, signed by him, on the “ Benefits of Chi- 
nese Immigration,” and, 

Whereas, Said article grossly misrepresented the 
true status of the Chinese question upon this coast, 
and the true condition of our laboring men ; 

Therefore, Resolved, that we, the delegates elect- 
ed as representatives of the anti-Chinese element in 
this State, in convention assembled, do declare that 
said article is a misstatement of facts, unfair, impol- 
itic, and does not voice the sentiment of the people 
of this State, as expressed by their almost unanimous 
vote. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, prop- 
erly signed, be forwarded to the Editor of THE OVER- 
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LAND MONTHLY, and that he be requested to publish 
the same. 
We have the honor to be, sir, 
Yours Respectfully, 
C. F. MCGLASHAN, 
President of Convention. 
Wo. H. Ho_Mes, 


Secretary of Convention, 


Chinese Question. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY: 

In your last number, Mr. Sheldon, who undertook 
to review all the arguments against the Chinese, 
seemed to overlook a serious consequence of their 
further occupation and immigration. 

In the beginning of the agitation, the Chinese 
problem remained for some time local ; later it was 
broadened by being recognized as a labor question ; 
now it has assumed the dignity of an American ques- 
ends and purposes of 
rights of citizens ; and 


tion, affecting harmfully the 
American institutions and the 
it is to this phase particularly that I desire to direct 
your attention. 

The United States were originally wrested from a 
Man’s 
capacity for self-government was asserted. A repub- 


despotic rule in the interests of civil liberty. 


lic was founded to protect its citizens in “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and a constitu- 
tion adopted to secure *‘ the blessings of liberty ” to 
them and to their children. Thus established, the 
gates of America were thrown open to the oppressed 
and liberty-loving people of the old world, and a 
new and immensely important experiment inaugu- 
rated—the hope and perhaps the vindication of man- 
kind. than hundred 
years, and now it is threatened. 


It has thriven for more one 

rhe condition imposed on the new settlers for the 
enjoyment of rights and privileges was citizenship 
and allegiance, and it became the correlative duty of 
the State to protect them. 
try was settled, and the immigrants who have since 


On this basis the coun- 


been and are constantly being moulded into the 
American people, acquire legal and moral rights 
which the government cannot now suffer to be in- 
vaded without compromising its own dignity. 

It is well understood that the invitation of the new 
republic was addressed to the people of Europe, and 
They 
the time, and were 


that the Mongolians were not included in it. 
were practically not known at 
not considered : if they had been known, they would 
not have been considered. In interpreting our nat- 
uralization laws, the Federal Courts have held that 
the Caucasian race is alone contemplated by them, 
and, by special exception, the negro race. The Bur- 
lingame treaty, made in ignorance of the character 
of the people, encouraged the immigration of the 
Chinese ; but the subsequent restriction laws of Con- 
gress, as approved by the president, marked the 
change of national policy, and gave notice to the 
Chinese of their undesirability; but still they force 
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themselves upon us by technical and fraudulent vio- 
ations of the law. 

But looking at the situation generally, the Chinese 
do not come in the name of liberty, as oppressed ; 
nor are they willing to renounce their old allegiance. 
They do not seek ‘* the land of the free” for the lov: 
of it; on the contrary, they are attached to their own 
country by a superstitious bond, and never think of 
leaving it permanently. Their very bones must go 
back, by their own direction, if they unhappily die on 
foreign soil. It is also plain that by their mental or 
ganization they have no capacity for, or appreciation 
of, **the blessings of liberty”; but, barring all con 
sideration of this kind, to even become dona fide set- 
tlers is equally remote from their purpose. In fact, 
few Chinese migrate voluntarily at all, but are brought 
hither under contracts made by their masters ; and 
once here, their object is to gather together what 
Of such stuff citi- 
zens fit for a republic can not be made. 

It follows from these premises that, first, there is 
no obligation on the United States to receive the 


they can and prepare to return. 


Chinese as other peoples are received; and, second, 
that there is an obligation on the United States to 
exclude them, on the ground of duty and of self-pro- 
tection, if they thwart the mission of the republic 
and invade the rights of citizens. Now, do they do 
this? They do, by putting a vastly inferior civiliza- 
tion in competition with our own, and destroying the 
population on whom the perpetuity of free govern- 
It is needless to recite the familiar 
Coming 


ment depends 
facts which easily establish this statement. 
here without wives and without appetites, temporary 
sojourners, with no home and families to maintain, 
no social nor political duties to perform, no schools 
and libraries to support (contributing thereto prac- 
tically nothing by taxes, direct or indirect), taking 
no holidays, respecting no traditional anniversa- 
ries, but laboring incessantly and subsisting on the 
most meager food, they enter the lists against men 
who have been brought up by our civilization to fam- 
ily life and civil duties, and all that these things im- 
ply. And that civilization itself was brought up from 
barbarism by the patriots, martyrs, and benefactors 
of mankind ; and now shall it be permitted to perish ? 
That is the real broad issue. 

If it were possible for single white men to compete 
Is not that 
If families were reared under such condi- 


with Chinese, they must remain single. 
an evil? 
tions, they would gravitate irresistibly and without 
blame to the poor house and the penitentiary, So- 
ciety must recognize this: to the white workingman 
it is only a question of self-support or State-support. 
If there be no remedy, whence are the ranks of a 
free population to be recruited ? 

The Chinese may be good laborers, but they are 
not good citizens ; they may in small numbers benefit 
individual employers, but they breed the germs of 
national disease, spreading as they spread. The 
Roman State was healthy until the Roman laboring 
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iss was superseded by the myriad bondsmen, vic- 
1s of captivity. But they had their revenge: these 
idsmen not only drove the free population to the 
ies to subsist on faneme et circenses and incite do- 
mestic tumult, but they made possible the cultivation 
those large estates and the creation of monopoly, 
which, according to Pliny, ruined Italy—‘* Latéfundia 
‘taliam perdidere.” 
his is the answer to Mr. Hittell’s claim that the 
Chinese benefit the State. It is impossible for them 
to do so in any proper sense; certainly not from 
e standpoint of the well-being of the republic. In 
his view, which is the only tenable one, it matters 
ery little whether with Chinese labor there is in- 
creased productiveness or not, or whether a greater or 
ss number of enterprises are initiated. The material 
interests of a State must be subordinated to the so- 
cial and political interests of the people. More than 
uned fruits, cheap strawberries and cigars 
the ‘‘life, liberty, and happiness” of the men who 


” are 


maintain the country’s institutions, and add by their 
presence to its true wealth. 
White men are both producers and large consum- 


ers, but the Chinese are not. Coolie labor appears 
to the short-sighted farmer and manufacturer as de- 
sirable, so long as other people find employment for 
the white man. But substitute all Chinese labor, 
the home market will disappear, and California will 
practically be lost to the republic, and will become 
What political 


economy can reconcile this fact with the good of the 


for most purposes a foreign territory. 


State ? 

But even political economy condemns the Chinese, 
as between it and white labor. The Chinese leave 
the results of their labor, it is true, but they take 

of the country the equivalent ; and contrary to 
the 
material wealth of nations, their earnings do not cir- 
So, what work they 
perform is paid for doué/y, by the employer and by 


hose economic laws whose due observance is 
late, nor are they reinvested. 


the community. 

But returning to our point of view, it is urged by 
Mr. Hittell that the Chinese, while unprogressive, 
ire a good laboring class. This we must admit. But 

e question is, Can we in this country, and in con- 

ince with our institutions, segregate a labor class 
regard them only by their capacity for work ? 

Sir Thomas More, in his ‘* Utopia,” considers this 
very subject. In constructing his ideal State, he 
le men equal; but in order to relieve its members 
humiliating labor, which would, he thought, dis- 
turb the equality proposed, he provided for a distinct 
ss, Which was to perform all the disagreeable func- 
sof society. If this idea were approved by us, 
Chinese would be the most desirable people for 


I They work well, they are docile, 


na purpose. 
| they would not be concerned about their polit- 
jut we know how repulsive such 
America 
Man- 


condition. 
vvestions are to American civilization. 


dignified work and made it honorable. 
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hood alone gives title to rights, and the government, 
being ruled by majorities, is largely controlled by 
that very class which ‘‘ Utopia” starts out by subor- 
dinating. This political power invested in men fur- 
ther shows the necessity of keeping up the standard 
of the population, and not permitting it to deterio- 
In ‘* Utopia” 
men are equal in respect to their occupations, while 


rate by contact with the Chinese. 


with us, in the language of the French Declaration 
of 1789, more explicit than our own, ‘* men are equal 
in respect to their rights.” 

But more objectionable even than the Utopian 
helots, are the Chinese who now, in a free country, 
are masquerading as men, while they bear every 
characteristic of slaves; working for barely living 
wages, enjoying no political participation in the gov- 
ernment, inured through centuries to the loss of free- 
dom, and indifferent to every other consideration 
than ceaseless and unremitting toil. Unassimilative, 
they are to the body-politic what any extraneous 
matter is to the human system. They are not, and 
cannot be, incorporated into its being. They are 
not a part of the social mechanism, and must sooner 
or later throw it out of gear. Is not the terrible 
friction today on the Pacific Coast, after a third of a 
century’s endurance, sufficient evidence of this ? 

But in the face of every argument, there is a set of 
men who stand imperturbably in the way of prompt 
and necessary legislation—the representatives of New 
England in Congress—and they, strange to say, jus- 
tify themselves by American principles ; but, in doing 
so, they become —a distinction to which they are wel- 


come 


‘* The steady patriots of the world alone, 
rhe friends of every country but their own,” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Editor, by their exclusion the 
Chinese are certainly not wronged; rather, their prej- 
udices are respected. By their exclusion, American 
principles are not violated, rather preserved. 

FJ. D. Phelan. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 10, 1886. 

To THE EpiroR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY: 

THAr the influx of Chinese is ominous in the ex- 
treme, there can be no doubt. But to solve the 
question of avoiding the dire results arising from 
Oriental immigration by crime and rapine, would in- 
crease our guilt, already involved in this question. 
In the first place, who is to blame for the presence 
of the Oriental in the Occident? Did he not ever 
proclaim non-intercourse, until our people with force 
and arms awed him int» cosmopolitan relations ? 
Now that he is forced into competition, he proposes 
to compete. 

This is no news to the West, when we take in re- 
Ages ago our fathers migrated to the 

Because they could not live in the 


view the past. 

West, and why ? 
East, amid a people more skilled in the science of 
life. This doctrine may be laughed at, but it is 
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a stubborn and humiliating fact. We left the cradle 
of the human race, not because of its incapacity to 
support us, but our incapacity to support ourselves. 
We were preceded by the Cave-dwellers, by the Lake- 
dwellers and Etruscans; then came the great migra- 
tion of nations, and settled Europe. Why did they 
leave Asia ?—Asia, the largest division of the globe ; 
Asia, the wonder of the world ; the place of every 
clime, every soil, the highest mountains, the most 
extensive plains, the most varied products—yielding 
everything, in fact, that we now consider a luxury or 
necessity of life—Asia, where all the most venerable 
events of the earth’s history occurred, and the world’s 
religions were born. We fled because we could not 
compete with the Asiatic for life. 

The Chinaman has no ear for music nor foot for 
dancing ; but his capacity to live and prosper has no 
parallel in the West. He is from Asia, the seething 
ocean of the human race. We are on the periphery 
of existence ; we are the mere outposts of humanity. 
Humanity in all its varied phases can be found only 
in Asia. Nowhere else in the world is living so 
skilled and elaborate as in Asia. In vain we may 
appeal to our vast schemes of material grandeur, our 
advancement in steam, electricity, and other scien- 
tific attainments. The Asiatic sits down right be- 
side us, and knocks the spots clear out of our pre- 
sumption. He will thrive without these things, 
where we perish with them. Men are talking about 
this now. This question was discussed ages ago, 
and settled by a grand exodus. 
vious that the Chinaman can supplant us with as 


It seems already ob- 


much facility as we did the Indian, provided he had 
And I would ask, how long will 
When China with her 


the opportunity. 
that opportunity be delayed ? 
vast myriads becomes, under Western instruction, 
as military as we; when manufacturers and traders 
will place as efficient firearms as ours in their hands ; 
then the opportunity will not seem so distant nor un- 
certain. 

Another thing ominous to us is the fact thatChina 
for ages has gone on accumulating strength and con- 
sequent concentration of power. She has never been 
known togo back nor make an effort to disseminate ; 
never colonized before. Now her people seem to be 
charmed by the good things they can grasp in foreign 
lands. 
accomplish by one great effort the supplanting of the 
West ? Of 
China’s capacity to colonize, no question can be 
A hundred million could be spared, and 


Has China been lying dormant for ages, to 
It seems almost a probable conjecture. 
raised, 


scarcely improve her ventilation 
their being missed by their blood relations. 


to say nothing of 
Of their 
desire to migrate, there is no longer any question ; 
yet happily this desire is only in its incipient stage of 
development. A few years of improved internal 
communication, and the news of those returned will 
spread like wild fire, and the suffering, starving 
hordes of Chinese will be stirred as if by a magic 
spell, and an unusual desire will seize its people to 
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go forth and partake of the prosperity and general 
blessings of the West. 

The Chinaman is not a contemptible competitor, 
although we are often prone to ignore his capacity, 
Do not presume on John’s ignorance ; for if we do, 
history will look upon us as being profoundly stupid. 
In every conflict, diplomatic, economic, or otherwise, 
we have come out second best. In the first place, 
our treaty, if there was.any advantage in it, was eith- 
er to John’s advantage, or he lost no time in securing 
the He was invited, 
caressed, yea, persuaded to come among us. Fora 
time, his arrival was hailed as a blessing, and is so 


benefits of such convention. 


considered by many today. Yet his residence among 
us has demonstrated his unfitness for our society. 
And it seems clear to any ordinary perception, that 
instead of being a benefit to us, in the end he will 
Thus, 


instead of his being the sober, patient beast of burden 


convert us into a source of profit to himself. 


we presumed him to be, we are becoming the beasts 
of burden. These things, so disagreeable to a vain 
people, becoming odious, we then went into the re- 
striction business. But it has proved a failure, an 
unprofitable investment. Restriction laws did not 
restrict John. Our shrewdest restriction laws could 
not cope with John’s ingenuity and our own people's 
corruption. 

And now we are resorting to petty persecution 
This is the last resort of the 

What of our boasted civili 


and brutal violence. 

craven and the brute, 
zation, when our acts resemble the customs of petty 
savages 2? The majority of Chinamen persecuted here 
today came by and on specific agreement, by treaty 
entered into and ratified by both nations. And yet 
we, the glory of the nineteenth century, the example 
of the world, the pride and hope of oppressed hu- 
manity, the blessed of God, the engine of benign and 
humanizing influence, propose to disgrace our race, 
call in question our civilization, and subvert the fun- 
damental principles of humanity, by exhibiting our 
petty spite on individuals, whom we pronounce semi- 
barbarians, heathens, and ignorant fools. Why? 
cause John is more elaborate in the profession of liv- 
ing than we are. Away with such magnanimity! 
Away with such a Christianity! Away with sucha 
civilization! It is not fit to be respected by mankind. 
Let us be more considerate of a moral sense in our 


Be- 


motives, and assume that all are more or less re- 
sponsible for their acts at the just and final tribunal, 
where all must be judged. Now, from the course of 
events, it seems obvious to demonstration that John 
is not the article we bargained for. He is no rude 
Cave-dweller, nor is he a Lake-dweller ; and he has 
demonstrated that he is more elaborate in modes of 
existence than the descendants of the last migration 
of rude people compelled to leave Asia to find means 
of subsistence. Then to escape being supplanted like 
the aborigines of this country and Australia, we must 
get rid of John, and do it promptly and thoroughly. 


We must ship John back home. He isa heterogene- 
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ous and disagreeable element here. We can never 
harmonize with John. He would presume to at- 
tempt civilizing us if he remains another decade. 
This we can never endure. 

Livy tells us vices so numerous and with such wide 
ramifications could not be pruned without great 
agony, and to lop them entirely would induce death. 
Better make some sacrifices now, than be sacrificed 
in the future. Let John be dealt with in a just man- 
ner: in expelling him, let him feel that, although 
impelled to this arbitrary act by absolute and unre- 
lenting necessity, yet we will protect him in person 
and property, and recompense him for all he leaves 
behind ; and the impecunious must have their passage 
paid by the national government. And, my people 
(the Aryans), this is the only way we can get out of 
the grave dilemma which threatens our very existence 
as a people. 

rhen, good-bye, John; as Uncle Demps used to 
say to me, ‘* Jimmie, I was deceived in that man.” 

F. L. Romaneau. 


{Our correspondent forgets that, though it is quite 
possible the westward migrations of our people 
were the result of competition from those left be- 
hind, rather than of adventurousness on their own 
part, these competitors were not Turanians, but other 
Aryans. It will not do to speak of ‘ Asiatic” as 
synonymous with Mongolian, or even Turanian, when 
so large tracts of Asia are peopled by Aryan races. ] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY : 

John S. Hitteil, in his article on the ‘‘ Benefits of 
Chinese Immigration,” published in THE OVERLAND 
for February, stated some very important facts which 
seem to vitiate his reasoning and to entirely disprove 
his conclusions. 

At the outset, he fairly states the principle upon 
which the Chinese problem should be solved, as fol- 
lows : 

‘The greatest good of the greatest number must 
be the main object of every good government.” 

He then admits that ‘* The greatest nuinber in 
California are the white laborers, and therefore what- 
ever does most for their benefit does most for the 
advancement of the State.” 

Then, in the course of his argument, he gives the 
following striking and truthful illustration of the real 
ettects of Chinese cheap labor : 

‘** A small area of land, near San José, irrigated by 
artesian wells, has such advantages for strawberry 
culture, that it supplies nearly the entire demand of 
San Francisco. This land belongs to white men, 
who demand half the crop fer rent—equivalent to one 
hundred dollars an acre annually. The land is worth 
more for strawberries than for anything else, and 
the Chinaman has added much to its value, because 
he will pay a higher rent than any white man would.” 

After stating that the Chinaman buys boxes and 
cases, and pays freight and commission upon his 
strawberries, Mr. Hittell proceeds : 
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‘Tf all the Chinamen would leave California, the 
value of the strawberry land-at San José would fall 
twenty-five, or perhaps fifty, per cent.; much of it 
would be used for other purposes ; the rent of that 
still cultivated in strawberries would decrease ; the 
sums paid for boxes, cases, freights, and commission 
would be much less; the price of the berries would 
increase nfty or one hundred per cent; and half the 
people who now can afford to buy strawberries in 
the season of their greatest abundance, could no 
longer afford to purchase them.” 

Speaking of another business, he says: ‘‘It may 
be said that the white men average two dollars a day 
for their labor. The Chinamen get one dollar.” 

I freely admit that land rent is much higher in con- 
sequence of Chinese cheap labor than it would other- 
wise be, and that the rent of ‘‘strawberry land ” would 
be greatly reduced if the Chinamen should leave. But, 
how would a reduction of rent injure ‘‘ white labor- 
ers”? Mr. Hittell forgets that a landlord, as such, 
is not a ‘‘ white laborer,” but a non-producer, whose 
only function is to collect tribute from labor ‘‘ for the 
use of the natural and inherent powers of the soil” ; 
and he seems also to forget that he is, according to 
his own limitation, discussing the effect of Chinese 
competition upon white labor. Is it not an absurdity 
to contend that white laborers would be injured by 
securing the use of land for a smaller share of the 
fruits of their labor than that which they are now 
compelled to yield ? 

Cheap labor always enhances the rental value of 
land, just as slave labor augmented the royal reve- 
nues of Roman landlords, while it crushed and im- 
poverished the ffee laborers of that republic, driving 
them to enforced idleness, destitution, and profligacy, 
and ultimately involving the nation in social and po- 
litical decay. 

There is no terror for white laborers in Mr. Hit- 
tell’s predicted reduction of rent. 

Why he fears that much of this particular straw- 
berry land ‘*‘ would be used for other purposes,” I am 
unable even to guess, since, in a preceding sentence, 
he says: ‘* The land is worth more for strawberries 
than for anything else.” Nor can I understand why 
he thinks “the price of berries would increase fifty 
or one hundred per cent.,” since he tells us that 
Chinamen, at the present prices, can afford to give 
‘*half the crop for rent,” pay for their boxes, cases, 
freight, and commission, and take to themselves 
wages at the rate of one dollar per day. If, as he 
says, the land will yield, at present prices, two hun- 
dred dollars an acre annually, and if half of that sum 
will pay all expenses and leave a margin of one dol- 
lar per day for wages, surely the other half must be 
sufficient to pay another dollar per day for wages, 
and enable the cultivator to pay a rent for the land 
equal to the entire cost of boxing, casing, shipping, 
and selling the goods. This latter rent would be 
equal to the entire amount now received by railroad 
companies and white laborers for handling the straw- 
berry crops. 
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All other conditions remaining the same,a general 
increase of wages will naturally and necessarily cause 
a corresponding decrease of rental values ; for rent is 
the margin of value which any given piece of land will 
yield above the cost of cultivating or using it, and as 
an increase of wages increases the cost of produc- 
tion, it must correspondingly decrease that margin. 

The legal power of landlords will, of course, en- 
able them to demand a higher rent than labor can 
afford to pay, and for that reason, or to gratify any 
other passion or whim, they may withdraw their 
strawberry land from use, and thus, by lessening the 
supply, increase the price of berries. That increased 
burden upon consumers, however, would not result 
from the elimination of cheap labor, but from the 
greater evil of allowing the land, which is the only 
source of production, to be the merchandise of non- 
producers. 

The demand for strawberries would certainly be 
as great after the increase of wages as it has hereto- 
fore been, and, if prices remained the same, the vol- 
ume of consumption would naturally increase, since 
the purchasing power of consumers would increase 
with their wages. 

Mr. Hittell’s prophecy, that, if the Chinamen 
should leave California, the sums paid for boxes, 
cases, freights, and commissions, and the number of 
white laborers directly and indirectly employed, would 
be much less than at present, is, to use his own ex- 
pression, ** bald assertion” without evidence, and 
needs no further answer. 

He refers to the testimony of W. W. Hollister, 
before the Chinese Commission of 1876, which was 
to the effect that he could not profitably cultivate his 
seventy-five thousand acre farm without Chinese la- 
bor; but he admitted that if it were broken up into 
homes for seven hundred and _ fifty families, each 
hundred acre tract could be profitably cultivated. 
What a calamity it would be to the white laborers 
of California, if ** bonanza’ farming should become 
so unprofitable that they would be enabled to.secure 
homes ! 

The rest of the testimony quoted can only be ac- 
cepted with great caution and qualification, notwith- 
standing the honesty and high character of the wit- 
nesses ; forit is certain that every one of them would, 
if asked, admit that his testimony with respect to 
the necessity for cheap labor was based upon the 
idea that rent and interest should be paid at prevail- 
ing rates, whereas, land rent is a false quantity, result- 
ing in great part from cheap labor itself, and should 
never enter into such a calculation. Any business 
which will pay the prevailing rates of wages and in- 
terest above taxes and operating expenses, is a pay- 
All that it will yield above this isa 
margin of production, and may be taken as rent 


ing business. 
without checking production, If any business which 
will yield wages, interest, taxes, and operating ex- 
penses, cannot be properly carried on in a commu- 
nity, it is simply because it is strangled by landlord- 
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ism; and the people have complete authority, throu 
legislation, to curtail the power of the strangler. 

It is amusing to see ‘‘ rents” classed among the 
returns received by manufacturers and merchants, a 
if Mr. Hittell supposed that merchants and manufa 
turers, as such, ever receive rents. Indeed, it 
difficult to find a merchant who receives rent in any 
capacity. I am tolerably familiar with the great 
business thoroughfares of this city, and I venture to 
assert that on Market street from Second to Seventh, 
there are not more than five persons who are doing 
business of any kind upon their own land ; while upon 
Kearny street from Market to Broadway, I do not 
know of a single person who is not paying rent for 
his place of business. 

But Mr. Hittell’s preliminary propositions abso- 
lutely exclude rent gatherers from consideration in 
his discussion of the ‘‘ Benefits of Chinese Immigra 
tion”; and yet, he has scarcely attempted to show 
that any other class of people, much less white labor- 
ers, has been, or is likely to be, benefited by Chi- 
nese cheap labor. 

I have not sought to discuss the merits of the pre- 
vailing anti-Chinese movement, but simply to expose 
some of the fallacies of what I conceive to be a 
vicious and misleading argument 

Yours, Xc., 
James G. Maguire. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 15, 1886. 


Singular Traits of a Lone Pigeon. 


SOME years ago, when I was living on a ranch in 
Colorado, a single pigeon, of uncommon variety, with 
slate-colored plumage, having a few dark bars and 
white feathers on its wings, came as a visitor, although 
there were no other pigeons on the ranch, nor any 
kept in the neighborhood at that time. It seemed 
half-way disposed to stay. It surveyed the roofs of 
the buildings, made occasional flights around the 
premises, and was either a visitor ora stranger on its 
travels. It disappeared at night, and yet was back 
again by day, until a change of weather brought snow, 
and then the pigeon was seen in the corral at night, 
walking round in the snow, and liable to be trampled 
by the cattle, which numbered, perhaps, a hundred 
head. 

This was a dangerous place at night, as sometimes 
coyotes would suddenly start the cattle to ‘*churning,” 
and they might race round and round the enclosure, 
trampling the entire surface, before the stampede 
would end. We tried to catch the pigeon, which 
could be plainly seen on the snow ; it ran like a rat 

now under a Texan steer, then between the legs 
of an unbroken cow, or fluttering along the ground 
among half-frightened calves. It soon became plain 
that our intention to save the pigeon really increased 
its danger by moving the cattle, and the chase of 
** Dick,” as we named the pigeom, was abandoned. 

The next morning Dick was all right. He was 
tamer than before, although he kept out of reach ; 
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he was also unwilling to go into a house even for food. 
That night, however, Dick was found in the stable, 
quietly roosting on the edge of a stall, and this evi- 
dence of good judgment was a subject of commenda- 
tion. The next night, Dick was sitting on the back 
of * Billy,” a favorite saddle-horse, apparently to the 
satisfaction of pigeon and horse. 

The weather was cold, and Dick’s winter arrrange- 
ments seemed fair. Food was abundant; the stable 
afforded comfortable quarters ; the horse’s back in- 
sured warm feet at night. These pleasant relations 
existed for a time, and matters seemed definitely set- 
tled. 

One night Dick was missing; Billy was restless, 
continuing to look round as iflonesome. We searched 
No trace could be found of 
the chicken 


the stable carefully. 

Dick, alive or dead. 
however, situated one hundred yards distant, came 
notes of distress: the cut-cut-cut-ke-dah-cut of the 
Brahma cock suggested other troubles. A hurried 
visit to the coop and the light afforded by a burn- 
ing match disclosed the cock standing up, with 
Dick clinging to the feathers of his neck, resisting 
every effort made to shake off his acquaintance, coo- 
ing and sticking to the frightened cock, who finally 
became quiet, and rested with Dick nestling close 


From house, 


above his wings. 

This was the beginning of an attachment between 
the pigeon and cock that lasted for many years. The 
cock—a light Brahma—wasa very large bird. In the 
day time he stalked about accompanied by his dimin- 
utive friend, who managed by many quick steps, 
aided by short flights at times, to keep close company. 
At night, when the cock took his place on the roost. 
Dick as regularly sat on his back. The two were 
inseparable ; Dick would comb the cock’s hackle 
feathers with his bill while sitting on the other’s 
shoulders, and after the first night the cock assented 
to the pigeon’s friendly conquest. Visitors to the 
ranch were much amused and interested at this re- 
markable alliance between dissimilar birds, possess- 
ing freedom of action, and yet mutually living in com- 
panionship, 

Dick was supposed to be acock pigeon at the time 
this name was given, but proved to bea female, and 
made several nests, laying two eggs at each time, 
but sitting irregularly on her nest at first, and subse- 
quently merely with a semblance of brooding, invari- 
ably resuming her rambles with the Brahma by day, 
and when he returned at night to his roost, Dick was 
at once perched on his back. 

I came home late one day, and found Dick in great 
trouble: she was hovering over the corral, and watch- 
ing something inside. She wanted to go to roost, 

it her friend, the Brahma, was unable to go with 
her. He had walked into the corral through an open 
gate on the opposite side, and was now on the side 
toward the chicken-house, but unable to get through 

- fence or over it ; and he was vainly running along 
the fence, instead of going back to the gate in a con- 
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trary direction. I opened a small side door, which 
enabled him to get out, and as he ran with long 
strides toward the chicken-house, Dick flew along al- 
most touching his back. When I locked the door of 
the coop, a few moments later, he had managed to 
find his roost, and Dick was cooing her delight at the 
termination of their common trouble. 

The incoming of new settlers, who raised pigeons, 
finally caused flocks of them to fly near me, and 
sometimes to light in my dooryard, Dick took no 
more notice of these strange pigeons than she did of 
the Brahma hens, who, by the way, chased other 
pigeons, while Dick and the Brahma cock together 
ruled the barnyard. 

The most singular part of my story is the conclu- 
sion. Perhaps three years after Dick had become 
domiciled at the ranch and associated with the Brah- 
ma, another solitary pigeon came, remained for some 
days alone, and then I noticed the new comer and 
Dick billing and cooing. The two made a nest, Dick 
laid the customary two eggs, and then resumed her 
daily tramps with the Brahma. The cock-pigeon 
only saw Dick at night, when she came to the nest, 
and allowed her nearly starved mate a brief chance 
to fly out and hunt food and water. He managed to 
survive this peculiar arrangement, as I placed food 
and water near him, so that his chance to feed in the 
dusk might be improved, as I had considerable curi- 
osity to see the result of hishatching. Dick trusted 
absolutely to her mate’s fidelity during the day, until 
one egg hatched out a young pigeon. The maternal 
instinct then was developed. The feeding of this one 
squab was jointly shared by both parents, and all sub- 
sequent sittings found Dick faithful to home duties. 

Dick had many peculiarities. Ifa hawk threatened, 
and a window was opened in my dwelling-house, 
Dick came fluttering through the window ; at such 
time the hawk would be circling or hovering over the 
roof, and was generally shot and killed, when Dick 
would at once rejoin the fowls. The pigeon never 
came to the house in such hurried way unless the 
fowls were frightened. 

Dick’s shyness was coyness, if I may be allowed to 
make the distinction. This was shown by her ob- 
jection to being handled ; but she was fearless toward 
cattle, horses, or poultry. 

An open wire box-trap, used to catch gophers, 
surprised Dick one day by caging her while eating 
corn placed in the trap for bait. The scolding and 
pecking she gave me when I raised the door and set 
her free, uninjured, excepting afew rumpled feathers 
and a badly ruffled temper, was indescribably funny. 
Like some people, Dick felt that somebody was to 
blame for this indignity. Although I was prompt to 
give help, and gentle in giving it, I was punished, so 
far as bill could peck, wings could strike, or notes 
could express her most emphatic disapproval. 

Dick must have been a very old pigeon when she 
died. Her fearlessness of animals resulted in her be- 
ing killed by a horse in the stable—probably an ac- 
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cidental blow from a hoof, causing instant death. Her 
mate refused to leave the stable where the nests had 
been made, and he soon became sick and died. 

Neither Dick nor her mate had many white feath- 
ers, but the young pigeons bred from them had con- 
siderable white on bodies as well as on wings; at 
the time the old birds died, there were, perhaps, fifty 
pigeons entirely white. These had been selected 
from a larger number, which had become too numer- 
ous for the space set apart for them. 

It is probable that Dick, when she first came to 
the ranch, had escaped from sportsmen at a shooting 
No such trial of skill was likely to occur 
The pigeons procured 


match. 
nearer than ten miles away. 


Darwinism and Other Essays.! 


THERE can be no doubt that Mr. Fiske is one of 
the clearest and most brilliant of popular writers 
on philosophical subjects. He is known, not as a 
mere interpreter of other men’s thoughts, as popu- 
lar writers usually are, but asa really original thinker. 
No man could expound so clearly and so vividly the 
evolution theory of Darwin and Spencer unless he 
had not only mastered the thoughts of these men, but 
had also made the subject his own. Some readers 
gather and store other men’s thoughts, arrange them 
nicely in mental pigeon holes, and can reproduce them 
in their exact original form on suitable occasions. 
Others feed on other men’s thoughts ; digest, assimi- 
late them, so that they enter into the composition of 
their mental bone and muscle, and reappear in new 
forms in their own thought-work. Mr. Fiske cer- 
tainly belongs to this higher class. 

The volume before us isa collection of essays writ- 
ten at «different times and on various subjects, but 
To 
ensure intelligent public attention, it is necessary only 


the same spirit and philosophy runs through all. 


to name and characterize the successive chapters. 
The first five chapters are devoted to Darwinism and 
evolution, defining their essentials, answering their 
critics on the one hand, and their materialistic sup- 
porters on the other, and thus defining his own posi- 
tion as a theistic evolutionist. Then follows an essay 
on ** Inspiration,” and another on ** Modern Witch- 
craft” (spiritism); then one very excellent and appre- 
ciative essay on ‘* Comte’s Positive’Philosophy,” and 
two on the ‘Fallacies of Buckle.” The first of 
these two is somewhat crude, but, considering that it 
was written at the age of nineteen, it is certainly a 
marvel of thoughtfulness and of style. The next, on 
the Danubian races, is especially interesting, now that 
the attention of the world is again turned on the 
The next two, on ** Liberal Edu- 
John Fiske. 


For sale in 


Eastern ()uestion. 


1 Darwinism and Other Essays. By 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886, 
San Francisco by Chilion Beach 
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for the shooting clubs were often brought from ot! 
er States by express—too far distant for ordinary 
pigeons to find their way back to the place where 
they were raised. 

This is simply a conjecture, offered to explain the 
appearance of a single pigeon so far from its home. 
Dick was never known to fly a half mile away from 
her adopted home after seeking shelter at the ranch 

Edward E. Chever. 


ERRATUM: On page 217, February OVERLAN), 
“The Bland Bill,” read ‘* bimetallic” for ** Zéme- 
adle,”’ in the sentence ‘‘ The single gold standard is 
not incompatible with a //mtab/e currency.” 


cation” and “‘ University,” are a just presentation of 
the true aims of education. 

We wish every one would read Mr. Fiske’s essays 
on evolution. We believe his position on this sub- 
ject is the only just and tenable one. Many people 
seem to think that evolution and materialism are con- 
vertible terms—that the truth of the one necessitates 
the truth of the other. On the contrary, evolution 
leaves the question of materialism just where it found 
it. We find now among evolutionists the same di- 
versity of view on this question as among thinkers 
before the advent of Darwin and Spencer. If Hzck- 
Biichner are if Huxley and 
Tyndall are agnostic—we find Cleland, and Flower, 
Though the clearest and 


el and materialistic 
and our author are theistic. 
warmest expounder of evolution living, yet no one has 
shown more clearly than our author the untenableness 
and even absurdity of materialism. 

In fine, it seems to us that our author is singularly 
just in his views on the leading questions of the day. 
We would, therefore, cordially recommend all his 
works, not only as in the highest degree entertaining, 
but as thoroughly healthful in their effects on the 
mind, 

Briefer Notice. 

Several collections of amateur dramas and recita- 
tions come before us for notice. The plays collected 
in the Zhe Globe Drama* comprise ‘* The Flowing 
Bowl,” ‘* Better than Gold,” ‘* Comrades,” ‘ Ne- 
vada, or The Lost Mine,” ‘* Past Redemption,” and 
** Rebecca’s Triumph.” The author of these plays, 
Mr. George M. Baker, has been long known as the 
editor of a series of volumes of selections for readings 
and recitations, and as the author of many excellent 
plays adapted to the wants of school exhibitions, lit- 
erary societies. lyceums, and social gatherings. In 
the work he has already done he‘has shown a good ap- 
preciation of what is needed by young dramatic as- 

2 The Globe Drama; Original Plays. By George 


M. Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1885. For sale 
in San Francisco by W. Doxey. 
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pirants to enable them to hold the attention of parlor 
audiences and town hall gatherings. In the plays 
included in the present volume, however, the author 
evidently seeks a wider field than amateur parlor the- 
atricals, and it is but justice to him and to these com- 
sitions to say that they are worthy of a place on the 
They are pure in sentiment, and su- 
erior in thought and construction to most of the ma- 
erial of current drama. Several of these plays, par- 
ticularly ‘* Past Redemption” and ‘‘ The Flowing 
Bowl,” present useful lessons on temperance. —— The 
Popular Speaker is a reproduction of Nos. 13, 14, 
15, and 16 of **The Reading Club.” The editor’s 
aim has been to present a variety of humorous, 
thetic, patriotic, and dramatic declamations and 
recitations, to suit the diversified tastes of those who 
may be seeking selections to entertain the public or 


I 
public stage. 
| 


he home circle. The previous numbers of these se- 
lections have been widely used among teachers and 
pupils in elocution, and may be found on the shelves 
of most of our public school libraries. In this vol- 
ume are to be found many choice extracts from prom- 
inent prose writers, fresh selections of popular poetry, 
and also a reproduction of a number of old favorites 
familiar to everyone. In many schools five min- 
now the allotted time for a declamation. 
None of the selections in /vve Minute Declamations 
will occupy a longer time in delivery. The col- 
lection is made up of extracts from the orations, 
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speeches, and discourses of our most eloquent speak- 
ers. Extracts from Webster are most numerous, twen- 
ty-five of the one hundred selections which the volume 
contains being taken from his famous speeches. Most 
of these are the favorite declamations of our school 

iys. All the are well 
though there may be better ones omitted, yet these 
All have been 


selections chosen, and, 
are Well suited to the end in view. 
ested as public school exercises, and nearly all possess 
e necessary ‘‘high purpose, the firm resolve, the 
wuntless spirit” that constitutes true eloquence. —— 
In 1826 a Swedenborgian druggist, of Boston, pub- 
lished a little meditative treatise called Odservations 
the Growth of the Mind.* 
was, by education and choice, a minister, and a drug- 


Mr. Sampson Reed 


vist only because his Swedenborgian creed shut him 
t of the pulpits at Boston ; his essay is, therefore, 
at of an educated man. It establishes no particular 
thesis, but has a good deal of value for a certain tran- 
iii wisdom in the stray thoughts, and in the spirit 
ul atmosphere of the whole. It has always had its 
llowing, and the volume that is the occasion of this 
tice is of the eighth edition, recently brought out 
Selected by 


Popular Speaker; Poetry and Prose. 
1885. For 


M. Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
e in San Francisco by W. Doxey. 

Selected by Walter K, 
1886. For sale in 


- Five Minute Declamations, 
irbes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
sin Francisco by Jno, N. Philan, 
} Observations on the Growth of Mind. By Sampson 
eed. New Edition, with a biographical presace by 
‘ames Reed. Beston and New Yerk: Houghton, Mif- 
n& Co, 1886, 
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in Boston. Its chief interest, however, to most peo- 
ple will be that it was a favorite with Emerson, who 
recommended it to every one. His correspondence 
with Carlyle contains admiring comments upon it 
from both men. It is even not impossible that in some 
of Mr. Reed’s thoughts were found suggestions that 
flowered afterward into Emerson’s thoughts. Sun- 
ny Spain is in text and make-up evidently designed 
for a child’s holiday book, though it reaches us belat- 
ed. The text amounts to little, and is apparently writ- 
ten to the pictures, which are abundant and excellent, 
though not finely engraved or printed. Some of them 
are evidently process work, and all may be. They 
are all that one could ask, and more, in a book of 
the sort. It is, however, very gravely injured as a 
child’s book by some specific accounts of the tortures 
of the Inquisition. Somewhat less lavish in pic- 
tures, but more important in text, is Through Spain, 
by S. P. Scott. Its author has not, to any great ex- 
tent, gone outside of the regular lines of Spanish 
travel, but these are not yet well worn, and the trav- 
eler has kept his eyes open for the people and their 
ways, as well as the monuments and sights. His keen- 
est interest in the country evidently centers about the 
Moors, and the contrast that other travelers have 
noted between their civilization and the barbarism of 
the Spaniard is confirmed by him.——Another holi- 
day book that did not reach us until after the holi- 
days, is a bound volume of achild’s magazine, Z7¢tle 
Folks.6 Yt is abundantly and fairly well illustrated, 
and entertaining in matter to a young child.———-The 
author of that child’s classic ‘* The Seven Little Sis- 
ters,” has found another idea as happy, though she 
has not carried it out with as much literary charm as 
her book of twenty yearsago. The present one is in 
Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now.’ The ten boys are ‘ Kablu, the Aryan boy, 
who came down to the plains of the Indus; Darius, 
the Persian boy, who knew about Zoroaster ; Cleon, 
the Greek boy, who ran at the Greek games ; Hora- 
tius, the Roman boy, whose ancestor kept the bridge 
so well; Wulf, the Saxon boy, who helped to make 
England ; Gilbert, the page, who will one day be- 
come a knight ; Roger, the English lad, who longed 
to sail the Spanish main ; Ezekiel, the Puritan boy ; 
Jonathan Dawson, the Yankee boy; Frank Wilson, 
the boy of 1885.” These steps, ‘‘ from long ago to 
now,” are admirably chosen ; and the insight into a 
child’s mind that Miss Andrews always shows is mar- 
velous, giving each of her few little books an educa- 
tional value unequaled by any others of the sort that 
#Sunny Spain. 
By Olive Patch. 
sell & Co, 1884. 
5 Through Spain. By S. P. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1885. 
cisco by J. A. Hofmann. 
6 Lith Folks.—A Magazine for the Young. 
York, Paris, and London: Cassell & Co, 1885. 
7 Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago 
to Now. By Jane Andrews. Bosion: Lee & Shepard. 
1886. 
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She seems to know instinctively 
what will 


we can think of, 
what will be comprehensible to a child 
fascinate his imagination and impress itself on his 
memory, amid historic and geographic facts ; yet at 
the same time to preserve good perspective, present- 
ing the really important and characteristic things, in- 
stead of sacriticing these to apparently more interest- 
ing trivialities for the sake of interesting the child. 
There is, too, a clear and well-arranged presentation 
of topic, which guards admirably against the mental 
confusion to which children are more liable than their 
caterers suppose, in matters involving gaps of time 
and space, and other such complexities. We have 
only one fault to find: and that is, that the author, 
after giving the child a distinct understanding that 
his own ancestry is being followed down, does not 
make it clear that the Persian, Greek, Roman, and 
French boys lie outside the direct line of ancestry. 
Indeed, the Aryan boy, ‘* who went down tothe In- 
dus,” was not the ancestor of the Anglo-Saxon stock, 
but only very near to the common Aryan ancestor. 
The child certainly should not be left to the confusion 
of supposing that we are descended through Indian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman. Sweet Cicely’ makes 
some claim to be a novel; but as it is by ‘* Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,” those who may be acquainted with her 
former book or books will expect of it only a large 
amount of somewhat heterogeneous social and_politi- 
cal satire, sometimes droll and sometimes dull, some- 
times very shrewd and to the point, and sometimes dog- 
matic ana shallow, sometimes moderate and true, and 
sometimes burlesqued beyond all judgment ; linked 
together by the faintest possible thread of narrative. 

The Next World Interviewed * belongs to that de- 
partment of literature which a conscientious review- 
er, dividing the reviews in his magazine under proper 
heads, classified under the head of ‘* Nonsense.” 
It is a string of alleged communications from great 
people in the other world—fifty odd, including Car- 
lyle, George Eliot, George Sand, Longfellow, Dar- 
win, Dickens ; and, strange to say, all these diverse 
authors have acquired in the other world exactly the 
same style (in spite of forced variations, like attempts 
to disguise a handwriting), and that one singularly in- 
ferior to the literary styles they employed on earth ; 
closely resembling, in fact, the essays every editor is 
familiar with from young people of small capacity, 
whom he advises to acquire a little more education 
before trying to instruct. They have deteriorated, 
also, in the matter of grammar, and display singular 
the historic 
It is 


very discouraging to feel that we must retrograde so 


defects of information, sometimes, in 


references they besprinkle their remarks with. 


seriously in brains and in knowledge in the next 


1Sweet Cicely, By ‘‘ Josiah Allen's Wife” (Mariet 
ta Holley). New York and London: Funk & Wag 
nalls, 1886, 

2The Next World Interviewed, By 
Horn, New York: Thomas R. Knox & Co. 
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world.——-We have received for notice a text-book, 
Elements of Universal History, by a Californian. 
It is a painstaking book, based on much reading 
(though some of the best authorities, such as Momm 
sen, Freeman, and others, seem never to have been 
heard of), and covers ground from ancient India, 
Egypt, and China, to the death of Mr. Garfield, in 
cluding accounts of religions, arts, sciences, literature, 
ete. ——/.¢ Mariage de Gabrielle Aa recent French 
novel, which has had the honor of ,being crowned by 
the French Academy, has just been issued in W. R. 
Jenkins’s series of Romans Choisis. The author, 
Daniel Lesueur, is comparatively unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic, but nearly all of his works have 
received the official approval of French educaticnal 
institutions—possibly because they are not only clev 
erly written, but because they are entirely free from 
the objectionable qualities of so many French novels. 
Eugene Labiche’s lively little comedy of Za Let- 
tre Chargeée5 constitutes number fourteen of the series 
Theatre Contemporain, issued by the same publisher. 
The comedy, in this edition, has the benefit of Eng- 
lish notes for students, by Prof. V. F. Bernard of 
Amherst College. A friendly critic of Mr. Car- 
penter’s book 6 calls it ‘*the cream of the author’s 
best sermons,” and it isin some respects just to com- 
pare these condensed discourses, a whole sermon of- 
ten reduced to two pages, to cream. The palate, 
however, does not submit to clear cream in quanti 
ties, and would prefer to it even skim-milk. And so the 
reader will be content to take but a page or two of 
the book at a time, diluting it largely with his own 
reflections. The same critic is sure that clergymen 
will find the book a thesaurus of topic and imagery 
to be used in their own sermons ; and this, too, may 
be true, for Mr. Carpenter’s ideas are orthodox, and 
yet broad, the vague mingling of orthodoxy and lib- 
erality that is fashionable. His figures, as well, are 
many of them striking, though often mixed and 
crowded. The mind, for instance, refuses to picture 
the ocean ** dancing in unharnessed glee.” Frequently 
the reasoning that connects the title to the thought 
of the various passages is too recondite to be easily 
discovered. None the less, readers that are not dis- 
mayed ata book of sermons with such headings of 
chapters as ‘* Soul Drunkenness,” ‘‘ Soul Insanity,” 
and ‘**Self-Hell,” will find in the 
present volume that the mind will take pleasure in 


many passages 


thinking over, and that will increase its power and 
its reverence. 
Prof. H. M. 
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